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Abstract 


Since antiquity, damaged marble sculptures have been repaired and restored, but in Rome, for a 
relatively short period between about 1750 and 1816, restoration became pervasive to meet the 
demands of a burgeoning market for antiquities. Driven by the excitement of the excavation of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, Grand Tourists wanted to possess their own piece of antiquity, 
resulting in an industry devoted to the excavation, restoration, and sale of marble sculptures to 
these sometimes-undiscerning purchasers. At this time, restoration practices ranged from 
simple cleaning to scouring with abrasives and tools, cutting away ancient stone, the 
replacement of missing limbs and heads, or the fabrication of new sculptures from disparate 


fragments of marble. 


With so many ancient marble sculptures irrevocably altered by eighteenth-century restoration 
practices, they could be considered inauthentic, no longer the product of an original artist and 
time period. Such a position, however, is an oversimplification of the complicated and multi- 
faceted concept of authenticity. Using the ancient sculpture collection of Englishman Charles 
Townley (1737-1805), amassed at the height of the period, this thesis considers how definitions 
of authenticity can be applied to restored ancient marbles, and how they are subverted by the 
actions of restorers and dealers, the attitudes of eighteenth-century collectors, and the modern 
preoccupation with displaying authentic objects in museums. Townley’s collection has been 
largely unstudied and consigned to storage since the British Museum’s subsequent acquisition of 
unrestored and presumed-superior ancient Greek sculptures. However, through study of both 
Townley’s sculptures and his correspondence, this thesis analyses eighteenth-century attitudes 
towards authenticity and how closely those philosophies align with the restored artworks 


themselves. 


While most restored ancient sculptures are no longer representative of the time period they 
were carved and are not the product of an original artist, | argue that authenticity is a flawed 
definition by which to evaluate restored artworks, undermined by a myriad of factors. Instead 
this thesis demonstrates that collections such as Townley’s are more valuable for the significant 
insights they provide into the changing nature of collecting, aesthetics, restoration, and 


conservation, during and since the eighteenth century. 
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Chiton 


Chlamys 


Keying 


Mortise 


Perno 


Peplos 


Puntello 
Recutting 


Resurfacing 


Ribattuto 
Socle 
Spall 
Spranghe 
Tasselli 


Tenon 


Glossary 


A single-piece garment, belted and with buttoned sleeves worn by 
Ancient Greek women 


A short cloak worn by Greek men 


Texturing of the inside of the joint, usually with a tooth chisel to create a 
surface that glues can adhere to 


Hollowed section made for insertion of tenon to support and strengthen 
a join — usually associated with joining a head to a body 


İron studs or dowels to join pieces 


A single-piece sleeveless garment, fixed at the shoulders with pins and 
belted. Worn by Ancient Greek women 


A nub or slight protuberance of marble 
The creation of a new form sculptured from the existing material 


The removal of a thin layer of marble from the surface, usually by 
abrasive means 


Molten Lead 

A sculpted support for a portrait bust 

Chip, fragment or flax or corresponding void left on the surface 
Metal bars cemented in place with molten lead 

Plugs or inlays 


A projecting piece of marble, made for insertion into a hollowed mortise 
to strengthen a join 
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Introduction 


Evidence from ancient sources, such as first-century poet Martial, demonstrate that since 
antiquity marble sculptures have been collected and displayed by those prosperous enough 
to afford them. However, the demand created by wealthy Grand Tourists in the second half 
of the eighteenth century to acquire ancient objects spawned a new industry in the 
restoration and repair of ancient marbles as well as the creation of after-the-antique artworks. 
At this time a new industry grew and flourished in Rome, where enterprising artists strove to 
meet the demand for ancient sculptures. Repairing and restoring ancient sculpture, and 
manufacturing sculptures to look ancient not only provided work to large sculptural 
workshops but benefitted many other parts of society, providing work and income for 
labourers, hauliers, shipping agents and antiquities dealers, to name just a few. The impetus 
for this burgeoning industry was stimulated by excavations at recently discovered Pompeii 
and Herculaneum.’ All finds from Pompeii and Herculaneum were owned by the King of 
Naples and could not be sold, but Rome was an untapped resource of broken marbles that 
could be repaired and restored for the delectation of collectors.? During this limited time 
period, from around 1760 until the early nineteenth century, restoration was endemic and 


prolific, and was carried out on almost every object sold in Rome, including ancient marbles.* 


Restoration practices ranged from simple cleaning of the surface and reattaching broken 
sections, to scouring with abrasives and tools, cutting back broken and corroded surfaces, 
drilling holes to insert supporting pins, replacing missing limbs and heads with mismatched 
alternatives, and disguising repairs using plaster and hot dye made from chimney soot boiled 


in urine, or tobacco juice.? In the most extreme cases, sculptures could be entirely created 


1 Martial, Epigrammata |V.39 “You have collected every sort of silverware. No one can match your store of 
Myron’s antique artifacts or Praxiteles’ and Scopas’ work ...” Martial, Epigrams, trans. D. R. Shackleton Bailey, 
Vol. | (London: Harvard University Press, 1993). 

? Excavations began at Herculaneum in 1738 and Pompeii in 1748. 

3 See Postscript. 

4 In Naples restoration continued until January 15, 1818 when a Royal Decree was issued by the King of Naples. 
For a detailed discussion of legislation related to restoration of ancient objects see Postscript. 

5 Francesco Carradori, Elementary Instructions for Students of Sculpture, trans. Matti Kalevi Auvinen (Los Angeles: 
J. Paul Getty Museum, 2002), 41-42; Phoebe Dent Weil, “Contributions towards a History of Sculpture 
Techniques: 1. Orfeo Boselli on the Restoration of Antique Sculpture,” Studies in Conservation 12, no. 3 (1967): 
92-93. 


from fragments of disparate marble, or newly sculpted marbles could be created and then 


artificially aged to mislead prospective purchasers.°® 


In recent decades there has been extensive research on eighteenth-century collectors, 
restorers, collecting habits, restoration workshops, and restoration practices. Much of this has 
assisted and informed my own work. Eighteenth-century collectors and their collections 
have been addressed bya range of scholars, most notably Elizabeth Angelicoussis, Viccy 
Coltman, Jane Fejfer, Ruth Guilding, Nancy Ramage, Edmund Southworth, and Gerard 
Vaughan.’ Restoration workshops, practices, and restorers have been thoroughly 
examined by Seymour Howard, Susanne Meyer and Chiara Piva, Ulrike Müller-Kaspar, and 


Orietta Pinelli.2 Dealers, however, have not been as well researched, aside from Brendan 


6 Elizabeth Bartman, “Piecing as Paragone: Carlo Albacini’s Diana at Ince,” in History of the Restoration of Ancient 
Stone Sculpture, ed. Janet Burnett Grossman, Jerry Podany, and Marion True (Los Angeles: J. Paul Getty Museum, 
2003), 115-26; Bernard Ashmole, “Forgeries of Ancient Sculpture: Creation and Detection,” in The First J. L. 
Myres Memorial Lecture, New College, Oxford, May 9 (Oxford: Blackwell, 1961). 

7 Elizabeth Angelicoussis, Reconstructing the Lansdowne Collection of Classical Marbles, ed. Gerard M-F Hill, 2 
vols. (Munich: Hirmer Verlag, 2017); V. Coltman, “Representation, Replication and Collecting in Charles 
Townley’s Late Eighteenth-Century Library,” Art History 29, no. 2 (2006): 304-24; Viccy Coltman, Classical 
Sculpture and the Culture of Collecting in Britain since 1760 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009); Jane Fejfer, 
“The Roman Portraits from the Ince Blundell Collection and Their Eighteenth-Century Context,” Journal of the 
History of Collections 3, no. 2 (January 1991): 235-54; Jane Fejfer, “Restoration and Display of Classical Sculpture 
in English Country Houses: A Case of Dependence,” in History of the Restoration of Ancient Stone Sculpture, ed. 
Janet Burnett Grossman, Jerry Podany, and Marion True (Los Angeles: J. Paul Getty Museum, 2003), 87-104; 
Ruth Guilding, Owning the Past: Why the English Collected Antique Sculpture, 1640-1840 (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 2014); Nancy H. Ramage, “Sir William Hamilton as Collector, Exporter, and Dealer: The 
Acquisition and Dispersal of His Collections,” American Journal of Archaeology 94, no. 3 (1990): 469-80; Nancy 
H. Ramage, “Restorer and Collector: Notes on Eighteenth-Century Recreations of Roman Statues,” Memoirs of 
the American Academy in Rome. Supplementary Volumes 1 (2002): 61-77, Edmund Southworth, “The Ince 
Blundell Collection: Collecting Behaviour in the Eighteenth Century,” Journal of the History of Collections 3, no. 2 
(1991): 219-34; Edmund Southworth, “The Role of the Collector: Henry Blundell of Ince,” in History of the 
Restoration of Ancient Stone Sculpture, ed. Janet Burnett Grossman, Jerry Podany, and Marion True (Los Angeles: 
J. Paul Getty Museum, 2003), 105-14; Gerard Vaughan, “The Collecting of Classical Antiquities in England in the 
18th Century: A Study of Charles Townley (1737-1805) and His Circle” (PhD thesis, Wolfson College: Oxford 
University, 1988); Vaughan has also published discussion of eighteenth-century restorer Carlo Albacini: Gerard 
Vaughan, “Albacini and His English Patrons,” Journal of the History of Collections 3, no. 2 (January 1991): 183— 
97. 

8 Seymour Howard, Bartolomeo Cavaceppi, Eighteenth-Century Restorer (New York: Garland Publishing, 1982); 
Seymour Howard, Antiquity Restored: Essays on the Afterlife of the Antique (Vienna: IRSA Verlag, 1990); Susanne 
Adina Meyer and Chiara Piva, L’arte di ben restaurare: La Raccolta d’antiche statue (1768-1772) di Bartolomeo 
Cavaceppi (Florence: Nardini Editore, 2011); Chiara Piva, “La casa-bottega di Bartolomeo Cavaceppi: un 
laboratorio di restauro delle antichita che voleva diventare un’Accademia,” Ricerche di Storia dell’arte 70 (2000): 
5-20; Ulrike Müller-Kaspar, “Das sogenannte Falsche am Echten: Antikenerganzungen im spateren 18. 
Jahrhundert in Rom” (PhD thesis, Rheinischen Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universitat zu Bonn, 1988); Ulrike Müller- 
Kaspar, “Cavaceppi zwischen Theorie und Praxis: Techniken und Methoden der Antikenergönzung im 18. 
Jahrhundert,” Jahreshefte des Osterreichischen Archdologischen Instituts in Wien 63 (1994): 98-152; Ulrike 
Müller-Kaspar, “Cavaceppi zwischen Theorie und Praxis: das Traktat “Dell”arte di ben restaurare le antiche 
sculture” - nichts als schöne Worte?,” in Von der Schönheit weissen Marmors: Zum 200. Todestag Bartolomeo 
Cavaceppis, ed. Thomas Weiss (Mainz an Rhein: Philipp von Zabern, 1999), 93-99: Orietta Rossi Pinelli, “Artisti, 
falsari o filologhi? Da Cavaceppi a Canova, il restauro della scultura tra arte e scienza,” Ricerche di Storia dell’arte, 
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Cassidy”s book on Gavin Hamilton, and Ilaria Bignamini and Clare Hornsby’s book, Digging and 
Dealing in Eighteenth-Century Rome.? Both books published correspondence from Gavin 
Hamilton and Thomas Jenkins, the two most prominent English antiquities dealers of the time, 
but Bignamini and Hornsby’s work also contains sections on important individuals and a 
catalogue of excavation sites. The latter was pivotal to my own research as it provided 
contextual detail essential to understanding the relationship between ancient sculpted 


artworks and their putative setting prior to discovery in the eighteenth century. 


At the pinnacle of Grand Tourist demand and restorer interventions, Englishman Charles 
Townley (1737-1805) began collecting ancient sculpture for display in his home, amassing 
more than 350 marble objects between 1767 and 1805. Using Townley’s collection and an 
archive of his documents and correspondence, this thesis considers how concepts of 
authenticity have been applied to restored ancient marbles and how they were subverted by 
the actions of restorers and dealers, the attitudes of eighteenth-century collectors, and the 
modern preoccupation with displaying ‘authentic’ objects in museums. Although Townley’s 
collecting has been the subject of previous research and his collection has been extensively 
catalogued, my research is the first analysis that compares the primary source material from 


Townley’s correspondence with the sculptures themselves.!° 


Authenticity and Restoration 


Historian and geographer David Lowenthal argues that the analysis of authenticity has 
become a pervading interest of the modern age, demonstrated in all the arts, language, and 


folklore, creating what he terms “the modern cult of authenticity’.7 While he maintains that 


no. 13-14 (1981): 41-56; Orietta Rossi Pinelli, “Collections et restaurations des sculptures antiques du XVIII” au 
XIX" siecle TT - Collecting and Restoring Ancient Sculptures from the 18th to the 19th Century,” in Archéologie et 
Projet Urbain, 1985, 45-47, Orietta Rossi Pinelli, “Chiurgia della memoria: Scultura antica e restauri storici,” in 
Memoria dell’antico nell’arte italiana, ed. Salvatore Settis, Vol III (Einaudi, 1986), 183-250; Pinelli, “The Surgery 
of Memory: Ancient Sculpture and Historical Restorations.” 

3 Brendan Cassidy, The Life and Letters of Gavin Hamilton (1723-1798): Artist & Art Dealer in Eighteenth-Century 
Rome (London: Harvey Miller Publishers, 2011); Ilaria Bignamini and Clare Hornsby, Digging and Dealing in 
Eighteenth-Century Rome, 2 vols. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2010). 

10 Townley’s collection has been catalogued extensively by the British Museum and Gerard Vaughan researched 
Townley’s collecting habits for his PhD thesis. Brian F. Cook, “The Townley Marbles in Westminster and 
Bloomsbury,” in Collectors & Collections, The British Museum Yearbook 2 (London: British Museum Publications, 
1977), 34-78; B. F. Cook, The Townley Marbles (London: British Museum Publications, 1985), B. F. Cook, 
“Documenting the Townley Marbles: Presented to Brian Cook on His 80th Birthday - 13 February 2013,” ed. Dirk 
Booms and Celeste Farge (Unpublished Manuscript, n.d.); Vaughan, “Collecting of Classical Antiquities.” 

11 David Lowenthal, “Art and Authenticity,” in World Art: Themes of Unity in Diversity, ed. Irving Lavin, Volume III 
(University Park: Pennsylvania State University Press, 1989), 843-45; David Lowenthal, “Counterfeit Art: 
Authentic Fakes?,” International Journal of Cultural Property 1, no. 1 (1992): 82-84. 
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such an ideal cannot be attained, he discusses the three types of conflicting criteria by which 
artworks are judged: how close an object is to the original form and substance, whether it is 
faithful to the original context, and how it demonstrates the aims of the artist. Addressing the 
first criterion, that an object is assessed on faithfulness to the original form and substance, 
Lowenthal argues that restored objects create an impossible contradiction.1” This is because 
if the form of an ancient sculpture remained as the artist intended, but it had arms made in 
the eighteenth century, it would not be considered authentic. But, equally, a statue pieced 
together from ancient but disparate fragments of marble would also not be considered 
authentic. Yet both of these scenarios only demonstrate a modern understanding of 
authenticity, and this thesis establishes that eighteenth-century collectors perceived restored 
objects differently. Lowenthal’s second and third criteria, faithfulness to context and 
faithfulness to aims, are not applicable to eighteenth-century restoration because the 
provenance and original context of most artworks has been lost or cannot be ascertained and 


the aim or intention of the original artist cannot be sufficiently determined. 


When analysing the modern understanding of authenticity, it seems that there is no single 
unifying definition. According to conservator David A. Scott, it is “one of the most desirable 
attributes in the twenty-first century, but it remains ever more elusive and evanescent.”15 A 
similar sentiment is expressed by literary scholar Virginia Richter, who notes that in 
postmodern culture authenticity “can be viewed only as a lost referent ... thoroughly 
deconstructed and discarded as the product of an impossible nostalgia for ‘pure origins””.13 
Despite a lack of consensus, defining authenticity has remained a concern for philosophers, 
architects, art historians, conservators, anthropologists and philologists, although without 
universal agreement.’ Extensive discussion of individual concepts is outside the scope of this 


thesis, but the following definitions are useful in demonstrating the range of approaches. 


Scott proposes that the authenticity of an artwork should be considered as the interaction 


between three principal foundations which act in conjunction: material authenticity, aesthetic 


12 Lowenthal, “Counterfeit Art: Authentic Fakes?,” 82-83. 

13 David A. Scott, Art: Authenticity, Restoration, Forgery (Los Angeles: Cotsen Institute of Archaeology Press, 
2016), 35. 

14 Virginia Richter, “Authenticity: Why We Still Need It Although It Doesn’t Exist,” in Transcultural English Studies : 
Theories, Fictions, Realities, ed. Frank Schulze-Engler and Sissy Helff (Amsterdam: Editions Rodopi, 2008), 60. 

15 For a more thorough overview of authenticity theories as they relate to art see Scott, Art: Authenticity, 
Restoration, Forgery. 


authenticity and conceptual authenticity. Material authenticity and aesthetic authenticity are 
opposites, at either end of acontinuum. Material authenticity is related to the artistic medium 
in its unaltered form, while aesthetic authenticity represents a complete artwork even if it is 
restored. Conceptual authenticity forms the third point of a triangle and correlates to 
intangible aspects of the artwork, such as the culture and time period in which it was 
created.1” Nonetheless, this definition, while accounting for restored ancient sculptures, does 
not provide a clear and unequivocal indication of authenticity. It does not differentiate 
between a statue restored in its original pose but with replacement limbs and head, and one 
restored with the same replaced sections but in an entirely different pose. According to 
Scott’s definition, both would be positioned towards the aesthetic arena as imparting “to the 


viewer an experience or appearance of a completed image.” 2” 


Philosopher Denis Dutton considers the authenticity of works in two ways: their nominal 
authenticity and their expressive authenticity. He defines nominal authenticity “simply as the 
correct identification of the origins, authorship, or provenance of an object”, and expressive 
authenticity as the “obiect”s character as a true expression of an individual’s or society’s values 
and beliefs”.15 According to Dutton, nominal authenticity is solely concerned with the 
empirical facts about the origins of the artwork; however, as will be demonstrated in this 
thesis, little verifiable information was provided to Townley regarding his purchases negating 
analysis of their nominal authenticity."” Dutton’s definition of expressive authenticity is more 
speculative, encompassing not only the values and culture of the artist but similarly 
considering the appreciation and meaning ascribed to an artwork by the viewer, which is lost 
when the object is removed from its cultural context.2° This means that restored ancient 
sculptures, altered hundreds of years after their creation, can only be considered for their 
cultural value and reception to an eighteenth-century audience, not an ancient one, thereby 


not entirely conforming to Dutton’s definition. 


16 David A. Scott, “Conservation and Authenticity: Interactions and Enquiries,” Studies in Conservation 60, no. 5 
(2015): 296. 

17 Ibid. 

18 Denis Dutton, “Authenticity in Art,” in The Oxford Handbook of Aesthetics, ed. Jerrold Levinson (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 2005), 259. 

19 Ibid., 267. 

20 Ibid., 267-69. 


Despite Lowenthal’s assertion that determining authenticity has become a modern ideal, 
philosophers have long argued the genuineness of restored objects, evident in the oft- 
repeated philosophical analogy of the Ship of Theseus. According to the ancient Greek 
historian Plutarch, the mythical hero Theseus left his ship at Athens, where over time it was 
preserved by replacing old and rotting timbers with new ones. Plutarch noted that the ship 
became the topic of philosophical discourse as some argued that the ship remained the same, 
while others argued that it had become a different vessel.2? Plutarch did not elucidate how 
much of the ship was replaced, nor his position on the argument, but the analogy can clearly 
be applied to restored ancient sculpture where sections were replaced in the eighteenth 
century. Townley’s collection is particularly instructive in this regard because, as will be 


demonstrated, many of his sculptures were altered by eighteenth-century restorers. 


As this thesis will acknowledge, determining the extent to which ancient sculptures have been 
restored, and perhaps thereby their authenticity as artworks of a particular artist or time 
period, is problematic. Despite this, archaeologist Edmund Southworth has proposed a 
ranking system on a scale from 1 to 100 to assist with categorisation of restored sculptures. 
Southworth considers surface cleaning to be the lowest level of intervention. This is followed 
by what he terms a repair, involving the reattachment of original parts or replacement of 
missing fragments, which scores a 25. Once a substantial portion of the original has been 
replaced, the sculpture is termed a restoration and scored 50 on the intervention scale. If the 
majority of the artwork is comprised of modern sections, then Southworth scores this a 75. 
He notes that into this category “must go ancient pieces where the surface has been so 
dramatically altered that one simply cannot say whether the piece is ancient or modern.””? 
Although Southworth does not specifically refer to authenticity, it can be inferred that objects 
with the least interference, in their original state, are the most authentic as an unaltered 
product of a specific time period and artist, while those termed modern are the least and 
instead artefacts of the eighteenth century. However, this ranking is arbitrary and Southworth 
admits “slightly frivolous”, further noting that it is subjective and few experts would agree on 


the same score.2? 


21 Plutarch, Life of Theseus 23.1 

22 Southworth, “The Role of the Collector,” 106-8. 

23 Ibid., 106-7. | have not found other scholars who have either created a similar ranking system or used 
Southworth’s. 


Restored ancient sculpture is not well studied, partly because accurately determining the 
extent of alteration is often problematic. In addition, owing to that restoration, artworks are 
no longer strictly the product of antiquity or solely the eighteenth century. Restoration can 
therefore be seen as subverting the modern cult of authenticity posited by Lowenthal. 
However, my study is different, not only in analysing a specific collection of restored 
sculptures but in demonstrating the myriad factors that impact scholarly discussion of 
authenticity. It is therefore not my intention to define authenticity as such but instead to 
discuss how a determination of authenticity could be undermined for a collection of objects 
that have passed through the hands of at least two artists over an intervening period of several 


hundred years. 


Terminology 


Determining the authenticity of restored objects when a definition cannot be agreed across 
disciplines or even individuals is impossible. | instead intend to discuss factors that challenge 
attempts to determine authenticity. For the purpose of this thesis | am using the terms 
‘authentic’ and ‘genuine’ to indicate an object of known ancient provenance, irrespective of 
whether it may have been restored during its history. While this usage does not allow for 
discussion of possible restoration to the authentic artwork, it does assist in differentiating 
sculptures that were excavated during the eighteenth century and definitively restored from 


those whose provenance is secure. 


For the purposes of this thesis, | define the term ‘restoration’ as the interventions of 
eighteenth-century restorers in cleaning, repairing, supplementing, or fabricating marble 
compositions from fragments to prepare them for sale in the art market of the time. In 
contrast, my use of the term ‘conservation’ refers to the actions taken by modern museums 
and conservators to clean, repair, preserve or stabilise marble objects in their collection. 
While it could be argued that these interventions differ little, the distinction between the two 
terms is that modern conservators assert that their intercessions are used for stabilising the 
composition and are completely reversible, causing no further damage to the composition.”4 
This was not a consideration of earlier restorers. ‘De-restoration’ refers to the removal of 


replaced sections, such as heads, noses, or limbs, to return the sculpture to its condition prior 


24 Jerry Podany, “Conservation and Restoration,” in The Oxford Handbook of Roman Sculpture, ed. Elise A. Friedl, 
Melanie Grunow Sobocinski, and Elaine K Gazda (New York: Oxford University Press, 2015), 27-43. 
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to eighteenth-century restoration, as occurred in museums in the late twentieth century. | 
use ‘Re-restoration’ in contrast to describe the reinstatement or replacement of eighteenth- 
century restored sections. While the terms ‘emulation’ and ‘imitation’ can often be used 
interchangeably, | use ‘emulation’ from the Latin aemulatio to indicate rivalry and the 
intention to improve upon an original, and ‘imitation’ from the Latin imitatio to designate a 


replica or copy of an original. 


Specific restoration terminology is included in the Glossary. 


Important Individuals 


Charles Townley (1737-1805) 


From the start of his collection in 1767, Charles Townley amassed one of the largest collections 
of ancient sculpture outside Italy and that collection is the focus of this thesis. Townley was 
born in 1737, the son of William Towneley and Cecilia Standish. His family were untitled 
gentry and recusant Roman Catholics, refusing to attend services of the Church of England, 
and as such, although owning much land in north-western England, were barred from public 
office. Townley inherited the Towneley estates at four years old after the death of his father 
and gained full control of his inheritance upon his majority in 1758. Townley was educated in 
England and then Douai, France from 1747, before being privately tutored by Rev. John 
Turberville Needham (1713-1781).”” In late 1767, Townley commenced his Grand Tour, 
arriving in Rome on Christmas Day. He began collecting from this time and revisited Italy on 
at least two other occasions in 1771 and 1777.7° Over the course of his lifetime Townley 
collected more than 350 marble objects, most of which are now in the British Museum. Of 
those objects | have calculated that around 20% are statues, 25% are busts, heads or herms, 
and 25% are decorative objects or reliefs. The remainder of the collection comprises funerary 
objects including sepulchral monuments, sarcophagi, inscriptions, urns, altars, and votive 


objects.?” 


25 Vaughan, “Collecting of Classical Antiquities,” 1-9. Vaughan notes that although the family name was spelt 
‘Towneley’, Charles chose to adopt the simpler form of ‘Townley’. 

26 Cook, Documenting the Townley Marbles, 1-8. 

27 Townley’s correspondence and account books detail most of his purchases but some listed marbles were sold 
or their present whereabouts is unknown. Tallied from available information in: Cook, Documenting the Townley 
Marbles. 


Little has been published on Townley’s life, although Gerard Vaughan’s PhD thesis and articles 
by Vaughan and art historian Viccy Coltman use his collection as the basis for discussion of 
collecting habits during the eighteenth century.”8 Of particular use in my own study are 
Townley’s documents held as an archive in the British Museum. The Townley Archive was 
purchased in 1992 and contains, amongst other documents, correspondence, financial 
records, diaries, and catalogues that specifically relate to his collection. Those documents 
were catalogued by Susan Hill and are grouped according to their content.”? This thesis mainly 
references outgoing correspondence from Townley (TY6), incoming letters (TY7), and 
collection catalogues (TY12).59 Tovvnley”s collection of ancient marbles has been extensively 
catalogued by curator Brian Cook of the British Museum and his unpublished manuscript 
greatly assisted my research.51 Yet, no previous scholarship has addressed the restoration or 
authenticity of Townley’s marbles. This thesis, in closely analysing Townley sculptures and 
associated documents, will provide additional insights not only into the collection itself but 
additionally into how authenticity was perceived by eighteenth-century collectors and how it 


may have been subverted by other parties. 


William Petty-Fitzmaurice, 15t Marquis of Lansdowne (1737 — 1805) 


Although the primary focus of this thesis is Townley’s collection of ancient sculptures, the 
collections of his contemporaries, William Petty-Fitzmaurice and Henry Blundell, provide 
additional insights into restoration practices and eighteenth-century attitudes towards 
authenticity. Petty-Fitzmaurice, 15" Marquis of Lansdowne (hereafter Lansdowne) was an 
acquaintance of Townley and fellow collector of ancient marble sculptures.?” It is unclear from 
Townley’s correspondence how close their friendship was, but extant letters from the 
Townley Archive show that on occasion they dined at each other’s homes and exchanged 
engravings of ancient sculptures.?? Lansdowne’s collection was considerably smaller than 


Townley’s, being around 123 objects. Statuary, busts, heads, or herms made up around 28% 


8 Vaughan, “Collecting of Classical Antiquities”; Coltman, “Representation, Replication and Collecting”; Coltman, 
Classical Sculpture. 

29 Susan J. Hill, Catalogue of the Townley Archive at The British Museum (London: British Museum Press, 2002). 
30 All documents from the Townley Archive were transcribed by the author unless otherwise cited. 

31 Cook, “The Townley Marbles,” 1977; Cook, The Townley Marbles, 1985; Cook, Documenting the Townley 
Marbles. 

32 William Petty-Fitzmaurice was made 15t Marquis of Lansdowne in 1784. He was the son of John Fitzmaurice, 
and took the name Petty and the title of 2"“ Earl of Shelburne following the death of his uncle (Encyclopeedia 
Britannica). In publications he is known by a variety of these names and titles. 

33 Thirteen letters remain in the archive, most of which are notes confirming dinner arrangements or exchanging 
greetings. TY 7/1071-1083. A single letter (TY 7/1080) discusses the disposition of two statues representing a 
Herakles and a Discobolus. 


of the collection, while reliefs made up another 10%. The rest of the collection comprised 
sarcophagi, sepulchral monuments, inscriptions, urns, votive objects, decorative marble 
artworks, and Egyptian sculptures.** The majority of Lansdowne’s collection was sold by 
Christie’s at auction in 1930 and widely dispersed with many of the sculptures purchased by 
collectors or museums in the United States. Classical art historian Elizabeth Angelicoussis’ 
recent seminal work on the Lansdowne Collection has located most of the objects and 
provided an extensive catalogue incorporating the sculptures’ provenance and detailed 
information on their restoration.?” Many of the objects purchased by American collectors and 
detailed by Angelicoussis have been conserved by the J. Paul Getty Museum (Getty) in Los 
Angeles, providing substantial assistance to my ovvn research in understanding the extent to 


vvhich ancient sculptures vvere altered by eighteenth-century restorers. 


Henry Blundell (1724 — 1810) 


Tovvnley and Henry Blundell had much in common, both being from recusant Lancashire 
families, and in 1777 they met up in Rome on Blundell”s first and Tovvnley”s third visit to Rome. 
Like Tovvnley, Blundell vvas Catholic and debarred from political life, but had a substantial 
disposable income following the death of his wife in 1767 and his father in 1773 with which 
to indulge in the collection of ancient marbles.*© Blundell collected voraciously following his 
visit to Italy, amassing nearly 600 marble and bronze sculptures, almost double the size of 
Townley’s collection.” Tallies suggest that Blundell preferred sculpted heads, busts, or herms 
over statues, as these made up more than 30% of his collection. Funerary monuments 
including sarcophagi, sepulchral urns, and inscriptions were similarly important, comprising 
another third of the total objects.7® Blundell”s collection is now owned by the National 
Museums Liverpool and has been documented over recent decades by archaeologists 


Elizabeth Bartman, Glenys Davies, Jane Fejfer, and Edmund Southworth.?? Although Blundell’s 


34 Tallied from available information in: Angelicoussis, Lansdowne Collection: Catalogue. 

35 Angelicoussis, Lansdowne Collection: History; Angelicoussis, Lansdowne Collection: Catalogue. See also Damie 
Stillman, “The Gallery for Lansdowne House: International Neoclassical Architecture and Decoration in 
Microcosm,” Art Bulletin 52 no. 1 (March 1970): 75-80. 

36 Southworth, “The Ince Blundell Collection: Collecting Behaviour in the Eighteenth Century,” 219. 

37 Blundell himself lists 553 objects in his 1803 catalogue. Henry Blundell, An Account of the Statues, Busts, Bass- 
Relieves, Cinerary Urns, and Other Ancient Marbles and Paintings, at Ince (Liverpool, 1803). See also Gerard 
Vaughan, “Henry Blundell’s Sculpture Collection at Ince Hall,” in Patronage & Practice: Sculpture on Merseyside, 
ed. P. Curtis, (Liverpool: Tate Gallery, Liverpool & National Museums and Galleries on Merseyside, 1989), 13-21. 
38 Tallied from the list of marble sculptures described by Adolf Michaelis from his survey of the collection 
undertaken between 1873 and 1877. Blundell’s list was not used as little information is available for many of 
the objects. Adolf Michaelis, Ancient Marbles in Great Britain, trans. C. A. M. Fennell (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1882), 336. 

39 Elizabeth Bartman, The Ince Blundell Collection of Classical Sculpture: The Ideal Sculpture, vol. 3 (Liverpool: 
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collection is outside the scope of this thesis, his correspondence with Townley provides 


insights into eighteenth-century attitudes towards restoration and authenticity. 


Gavin Hamilton (1723 — 1798) & Thomas Jenkins (1722 — 1798) 


Gavin Hamilton and Thomas Jenkins were the two most influential antiquities dealers in Rome 
during the second half of the eighteenth century, and both were instrumental in the creation 
of Townley’s collection.*° Townley met Jenkins on his first trip to Rome in 1767 and the two 
became friends, apparent in early letters from Jenkins in which he provided Townley with 
travel advice as Townley journeyed through Italy.** Jenkins was a shrewd and successful 
businessman, initially selling his own paintings before becoming a dealer of antiquities and a 
banker. Although he did occasionally fund and participate in joint excavations, Jenkins made 
more profit purchasing entire family collections of ancient marbles and then selling individual 
artworks to his clients.4 Hamilton instead sourced the marbles he sold to Townley from his 
own excavation of historic sites but eventually returned to selling his own paintings when 
excavating and dealing in antiquities was no longer profitable for him. Townley did not meet 
Hamilton until near the end of his second trip to Italy in 1773 and their correspondence was 


more formal, mainly discussing Hamilton’s excavation of ancient marbles.” 


It is difficult to assess the true character of Jenkins, as he is presented by contemporary 
sources in both a positive and negative light. The biographer of English sculptor Joseph 


Nollekens (1737-1823), John Thomas Smith (1766-1833), accused Jenkins of manufacturing 


Liverpool University Press, 2017); Glenys Davies, The Ince Blundell Collection of Classical Sculpture: The Ash Chests 
and Other Funerary Reliefs, vol. 2 (Mainz am Rhein: Philipp von Zabern, 2007); Fejfer, “Roman Portraits from Ince 
Blundell’; Jane Fejfer and Edmund Southworth, The Ince Blundell Collection of Classical Sculpture: Part 1 - The 
Female Portraits, vol. 1 (Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 1991); Jane Fejfer, The Ince Blundell Collection of 
Classical Sculpture: Part 2 - The Male Portraits, vol. 1 (Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 1998); Southworth, 
“The Ince Blundell Collection: Collecting Behaviour in the Eighteenth Century”; Southworth, “The Role of the 
Collector.” 

40 Hamilton was born in Scotland and after training as a painter in Glasgow, moved to Rome in 1756. Jenkins was 
born in Rome but trained in England, and permanently moved back to Rome in 1753. For biographies see 
Bignamini and Hornsby, Digging and Dealing, 1:195 & 209. 

41 TY 7/295-299: circa. 1768. 

42 Jenkins purchased many of the objects from the Villa Mattei in 1769 (TY 7/300: 9 December 1769) and the Villa 
Negroni collection in 1785 (TY 7/427: September 28, 1785 “I have purchased all the Antiquities in the Villa 
Negroni...”). See also Jonathan Yarker, “Marketing Wilson in Rome: The Role of Thomas Jenkins” in Richard 
Wilson and the Transformation of European Landscape Painting, eds. Martin Postle and Robin Simon (New 
Haven: Yale Centre of British Art, 2014); Gerard Vaughan, “Thomas Jenkins and His International Clientele,” in 
Antikensammlungen des europaischen Adel sim 18 Jahrhundert, eds. B. Borschung and H. van Hesberg, 
(Dusseldorf: Mainz am Rhein, 1996). 

43 Townley left England in October 1771 and returned home in November 1773. Hamilton’s first dated letter to 
Townley is from that time. TY 7/554: November 4, 1773. Cook, Documenting the Townley Marbles, 3. 
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after-the-antique objects for sale to foreign visitors. A second source made a similar 
accusation, suggesting that Jenkins added fake ancient inscriptions to ancient funerary 
monuments that he was selling from the Villa Mattei.4° But according to archaeologist 
Thomas Ashby, Jenkins was renowned in the eighteenth century for his friends, such as Johann 
Wolfgang von Goethe (1749-1832) and Johann Joachim Winckelmann (1717-1769). İn 
addition, Jenkins was known for his own collection of ancient objects, which were visited by 
foreign royalty, and for acting as banker.*® Architect S. Rowland Pierce offers a more balanced 
view, suggesting that Ashby “glossed over many of Jenkins’s less reputable ventures” but that 
Jenkins “must have had some confidence and a certain regard from many of his 
contemporaries.”*” Letters from the Townley Archive and my own study of objects provided 
by Jenkins suggest that in his dealings with Townley, Jenkins mainly acted with honesty and 
integrity. However, in many cases Jenkins was selling sculptures from other collections, 
meaning there was less opportunity for the manufacture of fake antiquities as alleged by 


Smith. 


In contrast to Jenkins, Hamilton is persistently presented as a man of great integrity, but 
correspondence between Townley and Hamilton suggests that Hamilton was a more 
complicated and duplicitous character than previously acknowledged. In the introduction of 
his book publishing all of Hamilton’s extant correspondence from 1748 to 1796, Brendan 
Cassidy described Hamilton as “scrupulously honest” and “painstakingly accurate”.“5 Art 
historian David Irwin likewise promotes the perception of Hamilton as a great man and 
contributor to the social, intellectual, and artistic milieu of the eighteenth century. Irwin 
quotes complimentary eighteenth-century sources and notes that Hamilton was “justly 
praised” for his love of antiquity, his business acumen, and was a “considerable influence in 
the formation of Neoclassical taste.”4? Both Irwin and Cassidy use sculptures sold by Hamilton 
to exemplify his expertise and honesty, but many of these have since been found to be 


dissimilar to Hamilton’s portrayal of them.°° It should be noted that it was the intention of 


44 John Thomas Smith, Nollekens and His Times (London: Oxford University Press, 1929), 159. 

45 Michaelis, Ancient Marbles, 100. 

46 Ashby cites the research of Friedrich Noack (Noack, Friedrick, “Aus Goethes römischem Kreise: Thomas 
Jenkins,” Goethe-Jahrbuch XXIV (1903): 153-166) as the source for much of the biographical detail in his article. 
Thomas Ashby, “Thomas Jenkins in Rome,” Papers of the British School at Rome 6, no. 8 (1913): 487-99. 

47 S. Rowland Pierce, “Thomas Jenkins in Rome in the Light of Letters, Records and Drawings at the Society of 
Antiquaries of London,” Antiquaries Journal 45, no. 2 (1965): 201. 

48 Cassidy, Life and Letters, 55. 

49 David Irwin, “Gavin Hamilton: Archaeologist, Painter, and Dealer,” The Art Bulletin 44, no. 2 (1962): 92. 

5° This is particularly evident from scientific examination of some of Lansdowne’s sculptures conserved by the 
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both authors to discuss Hamilton generally as an antiquities dealer and artist, and not to 
closely compare Hamilton’s descriptions with the sculptures themselves, as this thesis 
undertakes to do. My own findings, detailed in Chapter 5, demonstrate that Hamilton was far 
from being an honourable man in his antiquities dealing; rather he misrepresented the 
condition of objects to his clients and regularly admitted engaging in smuggling, likely 


influenced by poor financial management. 


Bartolomeo Cavaceppi (c. 1716-1799) & Carlo Albacini (1735 - c. 1813) 


Many restorers vvere active in Rome during the late eighteenth century, but tvvo of the most 
prominent, repeatedly referred to in Tovvnley”s correspondence, vvere Bartolomeo Cavaceppi 
and Carlo Albacini.°! Cavaceppi and Albacini restored many of the sculptures from Townley’s 
collection and both men vvere artists in their ovvn right, hovvever, probably due to the demand 
from Grand Tourists, when they were not restoring ancient sculptures, they copied admired 
ancient prototypes. Townley did not purchase any of their after-the-antique portraits but 


Henry Blundell purchased a bust of emperor Lucius Verus from Albacini.°* 


Of the two, Cavaceppi is the better known, due to his publication between 1768 and 1772 of 
a three-volume treatise that discussed, amongst other things, the correct way to restore 


ancient sculptures.°? 


In the Raccolta, as it is referred to in this thesis, Cavaceppi not only 
admitted the disreputable practices of his contemporaries but acknowledged the importance 
of retaining the intention of the original artist and evidence of their hand. Cavaceppi’s 
assertions suggest that he understood the authenticity of an ancient sculpture as the 
unaltered creation of a particular artist and time period, similar to the modern understanding 


of the word. Still, as will be discussed in Chapter 6, despite publishing such aspirational 


Getty. For specific examples see Angelicoussis, Lansdowne Collection: Catalogue. 

51 There are many other restorers named in Townley’s records, including Vincenzo Pacetti (1746-1820), Giovanni 
“La Sposino” Pierantoni, (1742-1817), Pietro Pacilli (1720-1773), Giuseppe Angelini (c. 1745 — 1811), and Giovanni 
Battista Piranesi (1720-1778), but further discussion of these individuals is outside the scope of this thesis. 

52 Both Cavaceppi and Albacini sculpted new busts or statues of ancient subjects. See Carlo Albacini, Bust of 
Lucius Verus, c. 1777, marble, H. 89 cm, Liverpool, Walker Art Gallery, Inv. WAG6538. Bartolomeo Cavaceppi, 
Bust of Emperor Caracalla, c. 1750-1770, marble, H. 71 cm, Los Angeles, J. Paul Getty Museum, Inv. 96.SA.46. 
Cavaceppi signed four sculptures but Albacini’s original artworks are known from descriptions, such as that given 
by Blundell for the Lucius Verus bust. 

53 Bartolomeo Cavaceppi, Raccolta d’antiche statue busti bassirilieve ed altre sculture restaurate da Bartolomeo 
Cavaceppi scultore romano (Roma: Generoso Salomoni, 1768); Bartolomeo Cavaceppi, Raccolta d’antiche statue 
busti teste cognite ed altre sculture antiche scelte restaurate da Bartolomeo Cavaceppi scultore romano (Roma: 
Generoso Salomoni, 1769); Bartolomeo Cavaceppi, Raccolta d”antiche statue busti testi cognite ed altre sculture 
antiche scelte restaurate dal cavaliere Bartolomeo Cavaceppi scultore romano (Roma: Marco Pagliarini, 1772). 
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comments in his early career, there is little evidence of Cavaceppi’s adherence to them in his 


later years, making attribution problematic. 


Several scholars have studied Cavaceppi, the most notable being art historian Seymour 
Howard, but others, including Cecilia Bartoli, Ulrike Müller-Kaspar, Susanne Meyer and Chiara 
Piva, Carlos Picon, and Orietta Rossi Pinelli, have closely examined Cavaceppi”s Raccolta and 
the evidence of his workshop practices and sculptures.”” In particular, the work of Howard 
and Müller-Kaspar has informed and assisted my own research. Howard’s work on Cavaceppi 
is extensive, beginning with his PhD thesis in 1958. In addition to tracing sculptures illustrated 
in Cavaceppi’s Raccolta, he proposes indicators of Cavaceppi’s technique to further attribute 
works to his oeuvre.”?? However, as | demonstrate here, not all of Howard’s identifying 
characteristics can be sustained. There are other features that can perhaps be considered as 
hallmarks of Cavaceppi”s technique, as | will argue. Rather than discussing attribution, Müller- 
Kaspar compares restored sculptures with Cavaceppi’s mandates concerning correct 
restoration techniques. She suggests that despite Cavaceppi’s desire to retain ancient 
sculptures in the condition in which they were found, the art market of the time would not 


allow it, and that Cavaceppi was forced to restore sculptures to meet that market.” 


There is sparse documentary evidence for Albacini as he did not publish his work, but historical 
records show that he was apprenticed to Cavaceppi from around 1756 until the early 1770s, 
when he set up his own workshop. According to Vaughan, Albacini was extremely successful 
restoring marbles for the papal museums, the Empress of Russia, and the King of Naples, who 


in 1786 commissioned Albacini to restore the entire Farnese collection of antiquities.”” While 


54 Maria Giulia Barberini et al., Bartolomeo Cavaceppi: Scultore Romano (1717-1799) (Rome: Fratelli Palombi, 
1994); Meyer and Piva, L’arte di ben restaurare; Carlos A. Picon, Bartolomeo Cavaceppi: Eighteenth-Century 
Restorations of Ancient Marble Sculpture from English Private Collections (London: The Clarendon Gallery, 1983); 
Pinelli, “Artisti, falsari o filologhi?” 

55 Seymour Howard, “Bartolomeo Cavaceppi, Eighteenth-Century Restorer” (PhD thesis, University of Chicago, 
1958); Seymour Howard, “Boy on a Dolphin: Nollekens and Cavaceppi,” The Art Bulletin 46, no. 2 (1964): 177— 
89; Seymour Howard, “Bartolomeo Cavaceppi’s Saint Norbert,” The Art Bulletin 70, no. 3 (1988): 478-85; 
Seymour Howard, “Bartolomeo Cavaceppi and the Origins of Neo-Classic Sculpture,” in Antiquity Restored: 
Essays on the Afterlife of the Antique (Vienna: IRSA Verlag, 1990), 98-116; Seymour Howard, “Albani, 
Winckelmann, and Cavaceppi: The Transition from Amateur to Professional Antiquarianism,” Journal of the 
History of Collections 4, no. 1 (1992): 27-38; Seymour Howard, Alexander Trippel and Bartolomeo Cavaceppi in 
the Roman Art Market (na, 1995). 

56 Müller-Kaspar, “Cavaceppi: Techniken,” 141, Müller-Kaspar, “Cavaceppi: das Traktat,” 98. 

57 Vaughan, “Albacini and His English Patrons,” 184 & note 4. 
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little is known of his life, he is regularly mentioned in Townley’s correspondence and in 


Blundell”s account of his collection as the source of many of their artvvorks.”5 


Cavaceppi and Albacini were respected and acknowledged as not simply restorers but artists, 
who contributed their skill and aesthetics to the finished sculpture. In this sense they can be 
distinguished from modern-day conservators, whose intention is to repair, preserve or 
stabilise the work of another artist. But as will be demonstrated, Cavaceppi and Albacini 
could and would fundamentally alter the original composition envisaged by the ancient artist. 
The ancient sculptures they restored then become an amalgam of two artists and two time 
periods, incorporating the intentions and aesthetics of both. This aspect seems to have been 
tacitly understood by collectors, as evidenced in their acknowledgement of the restorer’s 
name in their records. Nevertheless, without notation of the restorer’s name, it is difficult to 
identify and then attribute restored sculptures to Cavaceppi or Albacini. Such attribution of 
an artwork to a particular artist is extremely important when attempting to determine 
authenticity, and so this thesis builds on the work of Howard and Müller-Kaspar in ascertaining 


characteristic identifiers of Cavaceppi and Albacini not previously recognised. 


The Townley Collection of Ancient Marble Sculptures and Townley Archive 


Townley’s collection of more than 350 ancient marble sculptures and his personal documents, 
collectively known as the Townley Archive, provide the primary evidence for this thesis. 
Following his death in 1805, Townley’s collection was offered to the British Museum and was 
purchased by an Act of Parliament for £20,000.5? In 1814, the British Museum acquired 
Townley’s collection of drawings, bronzes, gems, and coins, and the archive of Townley’s 


personal papers was purchased in 1992.°° 


As Townley’s collection grew, he documented his purchases in catalogues, grouping the 
objects according to the room in which they were displayed. Early catalogues only recorded 
a short title for the object, the dealer’s name, and cost, but later catalogues intended for 


visitors provided additional detail. Several unpublished catalogues are extant, held in the 


58 Blundell notes eight artworks sourced from Albacini and 34 artworks sourced from Cavaceppi. He does not 
use the term “restored” in connection with those objects, but does use “restored” when the name of the restorer 
is unknown. Blundell, Account. 

5° Cook, “The Townley Marbles,” 1977, 34. 

60 For more information on the acquisition and disposition of the Townley Archive, see Hill, Catalogue of the 
Townley Archive, vi-viii. 
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Townley Archive, in the Department of Greece and Rome at the British Museum, at Towneley 
Hall, and with members of Townley’s family, all created at various stages of Townley’s life.°* 
For this thesis | have chosen to use a catalogue preserved in three unbound portfolios (TY 
12/4-6) from around 1802. This catalogue, housed in the British Museum, is noted as “the 
most elaborate” of the catalogues, containing entries which “are rather more detailed than 


|” 


usual” and amendments to the text in Townley’s own hand.® Although | am aware of the 
other catalogues, they do not provide additional information to inform my study. Instead 
Townley’s vast correspondence, held in the British Museum, is more instructive in this regard 
and will be widely cited here. In addition, versions of Townley’s catalogues often contradict 
evidence from other sources. This is particularly evident when catalogues provide differing 
provenance from correspondence or when entries differ from catalogue to catalogue.®°? 
Although in some cases the catalogues may provide additional information it is important to 
be aware that Townley’s collection was extensive and could easily be confused. Every effort 
has been made to be accurate in the use of both correspondence and catalogues, but 
reference to sculptures can be ambiguous and the names changed from one source to 
another. For example, a statue of Diana is variously referred to as “the Lady”, Attalanta, and 
Diana. Spelling and grammatical errors have been copied verbatim throughout for all 


eighteenth-century sources and not corrected, as indicating them would interrupt the flow of 


the text. 


When Townley’s collection was received at the British Museum in 1805, it was initially given 
pride of place in galleries extended to accommodate the many objects, opening to the public 
in 1808. However the change in taste bought about by the acquisition of Lord Elgin’s 
Parthenon marbles in 1817, and objects from Xanthos, Ephesus and Halicarnassus in the 1840s 
and 1860s, meant that Townley’s collection was relegated to lesser galleries and then the 
Graeco-Roman basement and annex from 1846. In 1855, the ///ustrated London News wrote 
that the annex was smaller and less sumptuous than the galleries above and that the objects 


on display were of “subordinate rank to the ideal and historical statuary preserved in the 


61 Ibid., 42. 

62 Cook, Documenting the Townley Marbles, 20-21. 

53 See 1805,0703.108 — Fortunatus. Letters and early catalogues note that it was excavated at Roma Vecchia (TY 
7/573 & TY 12/3/Street Dining Room 5) but later catalogues instead note Genzano. lbid., 79. 

64 TY 7/320: November 20, 1773, TY 7/324: January 5, 1774, TY 7/339: October 19, 1774. 

65 Cook, “The Townley Marbles,” 1977, 34-35. 
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galleries above”.® This perception was perhaps influenced by Winckelmann’s 1764 seminal 
publication Geschichte der Kunst des Altertums (History of the Art of Antiquity), which 
proposed original Greek sculptures as the height of artistic achievement and superior to the 
art of other cultures.?” In comparison, Roman art was denigrated by Winckelmann, who 
asserted that Roman artists had no style of their own, instead imitating the art of other 


cultures.©8 


The relegation of Townley’s collection to lesser galleries was similarly justified by testimony 
given during the Select Committee meeting held in the House of Commons in early March 
1816, when witnesses praised the Elgin marbles but criticised Townley’s collection. John 
Flaxman (1755-1826), a sculptor and member of the Royal Academy of Arts, testified that “the 
greater part of Mr Townley’s Marbles, with some few exceptions, are perhaps copies or only 
acknowledged inferior works.” Flaxman and another Royal Academy sculptor, Francis 
Chantrey (1781-1841), were also asked if the Elgin marbles were of greater value because they 
were unrestored or retouched. Both men agreed that they vvere.”? In addition, a third Royal 
Academy sculptor, Joseph Nollekens (1737-1823), who had restored some of Townley’s 
collection, noted that the value of the Elgin sculptures was “very much higher than the 
Townley marbles for beauty.””? Townley would probably have been dismayed at the 
denigration of his collection, as a codicil added to his will just twelve days before his death 
requested that his executors spend £4,500 within five years to exhibit his collection at a 


suitable location.”4 


It is difficult to ascertain how long Townley’s collection was inaccessible to the public, but 
archivist Susan J. Hill suggests that most of the objects were relegated to storage from the 
middle of the nineteenth century until the opening of the Wolfson Galleries in 1985.’2 The 
Wolfson Galleries remained accessible until around 2000 when they were closed for building 
works. When the galleries were reopened, they were only accessible if staff were available 


and eventually the space was used for temporary storage. Townley’s collection has remained 


66 “The British Museum,” ///ustrated London News, May 26, 1855, 508. 

67 Johann Joachim Winckelmann, History of the Art of Antiquity, trans. Harry Francis Mallgrave (Los Angeles: 
Getty Publications, 2006), 186—91. 

68 ibid., 284. 

69 Report from the Select Committee of the House of Commons: Minutes of Evidence Taken before the Select 
Committee Respecting the Earl of Elgin”s Collection of Marbles (London, 1816), 78 & 86. 

70 Ibid., 68. 

71 Hill, Catalogue of the Townley Archive, vi. 

72 Ibid. 
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accessible, but only by appointment.”? For this reason, and because of the continuing 
perception that restored Roman sculpture is of less academic value than unrestored Greek 
sculpture, little research has previously been undertaken on the collection as a whole. 
Nonetheless, several sculptures are on prominent display throughout the museum’s main 
galleries. In 2017, the Townley Caryatid was situated on the South Stairs landing; the 
Discobolus, Clytie, and Athena with a Bronze Helmet were located in the Enlightenment Room 
1; the Townley Venus was displayed in Room 23 close to the Parthenon Galleries; several 
Roman Imperial portrait busts were exhibited in Rooms 69-73 on the upper floor; and other 
sculptures were located throughout the museum.”* Those objects on public display generally 
show less evidence of restoration, are unique, or complement the curatorial organisation of 


the galleries.’° 


It is apparent that Townley’s collection, while not comprising solely genuine sculptures from 
the Roman period, is still a very important collection that provides much information to 
scholars from a variety of fields. My intention is therefore in no way to denigrate Townley’s 
sculptures in terms of quality but to elucidate restoration practices, collecting habits, and 


eighteenth-century patrons’ concerns around authenticity. 


Methodology and Thesis Structure 


This thesis is divided into six chapters, each of which use sculptures from the Townley, 
Blundell, or Lansdowne collections to demonstrate the complexity of determining the 
authenticity of restored ancient artworks.’© Due to the size of Townley’s collection | have 
selected examples which best exemplify these difficulties and which are mentioned 
extensively in the correspondence. In most cases the sculptures | have selected have not 
previously been researched. Also included is a postscript, using sculptures from Lansdowne’s 
collection, which examines the change in museum practices and attitudes to conservation and 


restoration over recent decades. The impetus to acquire and display only authentic ancient 


73 Charo Rovia, email message to author, April 6, 2019. 

74 Observed during visits in May and October 2017. 

75 For example, in 2018 the Castor Relief (discussed in Chapter 4), depicting a scene similar to the Parthenon 
frieze, was positioned adjacent to the doorway between Room 23 - Greek and Roman sculpture and Rooms 17 
and 18, housing the Parthenon and Nereid sculptures. 

76 Every attempt has been made to provide information on comparative examples and in many cases, this has 
been achieved with the Arachne database (https://arachne.uni-koeln.de/drupal/), created in partnership 
between the German Archaeological Institute (DAI) and the Archaeological Institute of the University of Cologne. 
This resource has made comparisons viable, since so many museums do not provide online catalogues or 
searchable websites. 
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objects is assisted by new scientific techniques, but as shown, the changing philosophies of 
conservators and curators further confuses what is already a complicated and multi-faceted 


problem. 


The first chapter provides an overview of eighteenth-century restoration practices. The 
restoration of ancient sculptures was prevalent during the second half of the eighteenth 
century, but the single term ‘restoration’ does not adequately indicate to what extent a 
sculpture was altered. Similarly, the requirements and acquisition strategies of individual 
collectors was wide-ranging and this is demonstrated through discussion of both Townley and 


Blundell. 


Winckelmann believed that Roman sculptures were imitations of earlier Greek antecedents, 
but the restoration of those sculptures further hinders analysis and diminishes their 
importance to academic study when they are considered merely copies. Despite this, in 
Chapter 2, | demonstrate the intention of Roman artists to emulate and thereby improve upon 
earlier antecedents, allowing new insights into Roman art. In addition to examination of two 
emulated statues, | will introduce two imitated statues that are replicated in multiple copies, 
and a third that has been irrevocably altered by eighteenth-century restorers. In each of these 
cases, determination of authenticity is undermined by preconceived ideas of their importance 
to the study of Roman art, or by the interventions of dealers and restorers. This is an 


important avenue for further inquiry. 


Chapter 3 is concerned with determining the authenticity of busts and heads. | consider three 
different ways in which a determination of authenticity could be subverted for ancient busts 
or heads: firstly, through the recutting of ancient portraits, then through the duplicitous 
behaviour of the dealer, and finally through the mislabelling of objects as fake antiquities. 
Although the ancient recutting of portraits has been the subject of recent work by John Pollini, 
Marina Prusac, and Eric Varner, there has been little acknowledgement that portraits were 


additionally recut, for different reasons, during the eighteenth century.’ In addition to the 


77 John Pollini, “Damnatio Memoriae in Stone: Two Portraits of Nero Recut to Vespasian in American Museums,” 
American Journal of Archaeology 88, no. 4 (1984): 547—55; John Pollini and William Storage, “Recutting Roman 
Portraits: Problems in Interpretation and the New Technology in Finding Possible Solutions,” Memoirs of the 
American Academy in Rome 55 (2010): 23-44, John Pollini and William Storage, “Computer Technology and 
Three-Dimensional Models in Determining the Recutting of Roman Portraits: The Getty Augustus,” 
Interdisciplinary Studies on Ancient Stone: Proceedings of the IX Association for the Study of Marbles and Other 
Stones in Antiquty (ASMOSIA), 2012, 31-37; Marina Prusac, From Face to Face: Recarving of Roman Portraits and 
the Late-Antique Portrait Arts, 2nd ed., Monumenta Graeca et Romana 18 (Leiden: Brill, 2016); Eric R. Varner, 
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uncertainty as to when a bust may have been recut, Hamilton can be shown to have misled 
Townley in the details he provided regarding the provenance of important objects. This lack 


of verifiable information can result in artworks being incorrectly characterised as fake. 


The reuse of fragments of ancient marble to create new compositions, or the creation of 
sculptures made to look ancient, termed here as ‘after-the-antique’, is then considered in 
Chapter 4 through discussion of reliefs and decorative objects. While similar issues exist in 
regards to statues or busts, Townley’s decorative sculptures demonstrate the most 
eighteenth-century manipulation and are the most difficult to assess for their authenticity as 


the genuine artworks of an artist and time period. 


Throughout this thesis, the dealer is shown to have a great deal of influence in factors that 
impair a determination of authenticity. Chapter 5 closely analyses Hamilton’s actions and 
motivations. Hamilton has previously been perceived as a man of integrity, largely due to 
anecdotes from eighteenth-century sources and his extensive descriptions of restoration in 
the sculptures he sold. But this thesis finds that he was instead driven by self-interest and 
that his statements regarding the provenance and condition of many of the artworks sold by 
him were incorrect. The veracity of Hamilton’s statements and his motivations will be another 


important avenue for further inquiry. 


In Chapter 6, | discuss the ways in which restored sculptures have been attributed to restorers 
and build upon the work of Howard, finding additional characteristics that can potentially be 
used to attribute restorations to Cavaceppi or Albacini. While | acknowledge that Townley’s 
sculptures are the product of at least two different artists separated by more than a thousand 
years, when determining authenticity, attribution to an artist or restorer is extremely 
important. Identifying the original ancient artist is impossible; however, it is my contention 
that by recognising characteristics of the eighteenth-century artist, previously unknown 


restorations can be added to their body of work, opening a new area of study. 


It is evident throughout this thesis that without an unbroken provenance, the authenticity of 
ancient marbles as the unaltered product of an original artist and the time period in which 


they were sculpted, cannot be unequivocally ascertained. This is because for every category 


Mutilation and Transformation: Damnatio Memoriae and Roman Imperial Portraiture (Leiden: Brill Academic 
Publishers, 2004). 
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of artwork within Townley’s collection there are too many factors that impede and influence 
the outcome. | argue that determining authenticity is a flawed proposition and that instead 
restored ancient marbles should be considered for the wealth of information they may 


provide, both on antiquity and the eighteenth century. 
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Chapter One: Restoration and Authenticity in the 
Eighteenth Century 


Eighteenth-century collectors would not have considered their objects to be authentic in the 
same manner we understand the word today. These collectors were generally conversant 
with the practices of eighteenth-century restorers to complete ancient objects with modern 
sections of marble or to replace missing appendages with fragments from other broken 
ancient sculptures. Their aim was not necessarily to acquire unaltered and unrestored 
sculptures with known ancient provenance from the Greek and Roman periods. Instead, 
Townley’s correspondence and evidence from the artworks themselves demonstrate that he 
wanted sculptures which were complete, not missing any substantive part, but which were in 
excellent condition and could be compared to other antiquities of known provenance.’® He 
further preferred statues that could be identified from Greek or Roman mythology or 


recognisable portraits of individuals from antiquity. ’? 


Townley and his contemporaries appreciated that an authentic ancient sculpture was a 
product of the time and artist that created it. Nonetheless, this knowledge coexisted with the 
desire to obtain complete objects and the tacit understanding that restoration was necessary 
to achieve this. Such desire ensured that broken, disfigured and corroded marble sculptures 
were trimmed, repaired, and supplemented to return them to an original-looking state. Those 
interventions were not considered detractors to the authenticity of an artwork as 
representative of antiquity or particular artists; rather, they resurrected and renewed 
otherwise uncollectable objects. The acquisition of such artworks, including portraits that 
depicted Ancient Greek and Roman statesmen, emperors, and philosophers, and sculpted 
mythological characters and scenes, allowed collectors to demonstrate their erudition, 


wealth, and status.®° 


78 In the introduction to his 1802 catalogue, Townley wrote: “All elogies and amplifications in the description of 
these marbles are avoided, as being frivolous to the intelligent and liable to mislead the inexperienced. It is 
sufficient to observe that the monuments in this collection are in better preservation than ancient marbles are 
generally found in.” TY 12/6/3. 

79 Statues of gods and goddesses needed attributes in order to be recognised. For example, Dionysos or Bacchus 
should be depicted with grapes or vine leaves, and Athena with an aegis or helmet. Portraits of members of the 
Roman Imperial families were described by ancient authors such as Suetonius and Tacitus, and these descriptions 
were quoted in Townley’s catalogues. 

80 For more information on the motives of collectors see Coltman, Classical Sculpture; Guilding, Owning the Past; 
Southworth, “The Ince Blundell Collection: Collecting Behaviour in the Eighteenth Century.”; Gerard Vaughan, 
“The Passion for the Antique,” in Fake? The Art of Deception, ed. Mark Jones (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
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Townley was a discerning collector, acquiring only those objects that met his exacting criteria. 
But not all collectors shared Townley’s discrimination. Correspondence between Townley and 
Blundell, for example, demonstrates Blundell’s extemporised and disorganised method of 
collecting as distinct from Townley, who aspired to own only the best.®? Yet, this 
correspondence can only be considered indicative for several reasons. Firstly, Townley’s 
incoming correspondence is incomplete as unknown quantities of letters are missing.”” 
Secondly, the majority of extant letters in the Townley Archive are addressed to Townley and 
his outgoing correspondence is only partially complete.”? Finally, the addressee and intention 
of the writer of any letter must be considered as this would have affected the tone and 
information provided. For example, it is probable that Townley would temper his views 
depending on whether he was writing to a fellow collector and friend, such as Blundell, or a 
social subordinate, such as Hamilton. So, although much can be gleaned from Townley’s 


correspondence, conclusions cannot be definitive. 


Difficulties aside, this chapter elucidates Townley and Blundell’s approaches to collecting 
restored ancient artworks and thereby offers a greater understanding of their attitudes to 
authenticity. It demonstrates that Townley was aware of the condition of the majority of his 
objects and preferred, where possible, to obtain objects that were as original as possible. 
When objects did not meet his exacting criteria he either returned them to the dealer or on- 
sold them to other collectors.57 In particular, Townley was concerned that his statues should 
have their own heads and was keen that his objects have few sections of modern marble. 
Despite this, he requested the alteration of modern sections of sculpted compositions for 
purely aesthetic purposes. Blundell, in contrast, collected any available object and his lack of 
discernment and chaotic approach, as evident in his published catalogue, caused problems in 


his relationship with Townley. The practices of eighteenth-century restorers and their own 


University of California Press, 1990), 132-134 and 139-144; Carlo Pietrangeli, “The Discovery of Classical Art in 
Eighteenth-Century Rome,” Apollo 117 (1983): 380-391. 

81 For information on specific collectors and their approaches see Bignamini and Hornsby, Digging and Dealing; 
Guilding, Owning the Past; Angelicoussis, Lansdowne Collection: History. 

82 Correspondents regularly refer to received letters but not all of these are in Townley’s correspondence. This 
is particularly evident in correspondence from Jenkins and Hamilton who refer to Townley’s replies. 

83 The Townley Archive holds 217 letters from Jenkins to Townley and 16 draft replies, and 120 letters from 
Hamilton to Townley with 5 draft replies. Hill, Catalogue of the Townley Archive. TY 6/1 is a folio of draft replies 
from Townley to various correspondents, including Jenkins and Hamilton, between September 1780 and April 
1783. 

84 Cook compiled a list of all of Townley’s sculptural purchases from financial documents that includes many 
disposed of by Townley from 1768 until his death in 1805. Cook, Documenting the Townley Marbles. 
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attitudes towards authenticity will also be discussed as they attempted to meet the growing 


demand of Grand Tourist collectors visiting Rome in the second half of the eighteenth century. 


Restoration in the Eighteenth Century 


Grand Tourists, from the second half of the eighteenth century, endeavoured to purchase 
complete statues with heads and limbs, portraits that retained their noses, and rectangular 
reliefs without broken edges, making the restoration of any ancient marbles a requisite to 
facilitate a sale.”” Restoration could range from non-invasive cleaning of the surface to 
scouring with acid and pumice, chiselling away attributes, and adding disparate heads and 
limbs from other sculptures. In the most extreme cases entirely new artworks were pieced 
together from fragments of other statues, or marbles were sculpted during the eighteenth 
century to imitate ancient objects. Some after-the-antique sculptures, once artificially aged, 
were difficult to discern from genuine ancient vvorks.56 According to Southworth, Blundell 
owned many such after-the-antique sculptures, which he may have assumed were ancient.®’ 
One extensively studied statue that Blundell believed was ancient, known as the /nce Diana, 


was made from 127 separate pieces of marble.58 


The piecing together of disparate fragments, adding limbs to torsos and disguising evidence 
of restoration, was discussed in the published works of several sculptors, including Orfeo 
Boselli (1597-1697), Cavaceppi, and Francesco Carradori (1747-1824). In 1802, Carradori 


published a treatise for students that described and illustrated the tools and processes 


85 The restoration and collecting of ancient sculpture during the eighteenth century has been extensively covered 
by a number of scholars. These include: Bignamini and Hornsby, Digging and Dealing; Coltman, Classical 
Sculpture; Fejfer, “Restoration and Display”; Pinelli, “Collections et restaurations des sculptures antiques du XVIII" 
au XIX" siécle TT - Collecting and Restoring Ancient Sculptures from the 18" to the 19" Century”; Pinelli, “Chiurgia 
della memoria”; Pinelli, “The Surgery of Memory: Ancient Sculpture and Historical Restorations”; Southworth, 
“The Ince Blundell Collection: Collecting Behaviour in the Eighteenth Century”; Nancy Hirschland Ramage, “The 
Pacetti Papers and the Restoration of Ancient Sculpture in the 18th Century,” in Von der Schönheit weissen 
Marmors: zum 200. Todestag Bartolomeo Cavaceppis, ed. Thomas Weiss (Mainz am Rhein: Philipp von Zabern, 
1999), 79-83; Gerard Vaughan, “The Restoration of Classical Sculpture in the Eighteenth Century and the 
Problem of Authenticity,” in Why Fakes Matter: Essays on Problems of Authenticity, ed. Mark Jones (London: 
British Museum Press, 1992), 41-50; G. Vaughan, “Some Observations and Reflections on the Restoration of 
Antique Sculpture in the Eighteenth Century,” in Sculpture Conservation: Preservation or Interference ?, ed. Phillip 
Lindley (Aldershot: Scolar Press, 1997), 195-208. 

86 The authenticity of a bust of Julius Caesar as a genuine antiquity has been disputed but it is now considered to 
be an eighteenth-century creation. Marble head of Julius Caesar, eighteenth century, marble, H. 35 cm, London, 
British Museum, Inv. 1818,0110.3. For a detailed discussion see Ashmole, “Forgeries of Ancient Sculpture: 
Creation and Detection.” 

87 Southworth, “The Role of the Collector,” 108. 

88 Bartman, “Piecing as Paragone,” 117. The Ince Diana, marble, H. 176 cm, Liverpool, World Museum, Inv. 
59.148.22. Blundell’s catalogue entry notes: “from whence it is conjectured to have been formerly an idol of 
great repute, belonging to some temple. ... the parts restored are mostly its own.” Blundell, Account, 8. 
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associated with sculpting. His eleventh article related specifically to the restoration of ancient 
sculptures, providing instructions from the cleaning of sculptures to their finishing.5? 
Carradori firstly suggested that the surface of ancient marbles be cleaned, progressing from 
brushes and water, through nitric acid (acqua forti), chisels, and then pumice until the surface 
was uniformly clean. He next proposed that it was “helpful to speculate and guess” the 
subject of the sculpture and the original position of missing parts. To join new sections of 
marble to old, Carradori instructed students to cut the edge of broken surfaces into “as 
straight a line as possible”.?” He noted furthermore that new sections should be joined to old 
through the use of internal metal pins drilled into the marble and then glued with resin, or if 
internal pins were insufficient metal clamps should be used. To unify the appearance of the 
sculpture and to obscure possible differences in the types of marble used, Carradori 
recommended fine plaster stucco be used for the joints and for a dye to be repeatedly applied, 
comprised of soot boiled in human urine, until the statue was the same colour all over.?? Such 
practices to disguise altered sections make determining the extent of restoration, and thereby 
an assessment of authenticity, extremely difficult unless the materials used have deteriorated 
over time or the statue is closely examined during twenty-first-century conservation 


treatments. 


Much of Townley’s collection has avoided the changing philosophies of modern conservation, 
discussed in the appendix, from de-restoring ancient marbles in the 1970s to re-restoring 
them from the late 1990s, probably because the majority is not on public display. But 
sculptures from other English collections, such as those owned by Lansdowne and Thomas 
Hope (1769-1831), have been extensively studied and conserved at the J. Paul Getty Museum 
in Los Angeles. Because conservation practices involve the removal of materials used to 
disguise joins and any sections joined with adhesives or eighteenth-century iron pins, the 


practices described by Carradori can be observed.?” 


In January 2017 | was fortunate to be able to examine the Statue of a Draped Female from the 


Getty collection during the conservation process (figs. 1 & 2). This statue exhibits many of the 


89 Carradori, Elementary Instructions, 40-42 & Pl. 13. 

30 Ibid., 40. 

31 Ibid., 41-42. 

32 Plaster, adhesives and iron pins deteriorate over time and can compromise the structural integrity of marble. 
İron pins rust and expand causing staining or fracturing of the marble. Acidic adhesives and coatings also 
adversely affect the marble. David Rinne, The Conservation of Ancient Marble (Los Angeles: J. Paul Getty 
Museum, 1976). 
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eighteenth-century restoration practices described by Carradori which cannot be seen in 
objects from Townley’s collection, as they have not been dismantled.”? The body of the statue 
is formed from two marble blocks, joined just below the bust line of the figure where a belt is 
evident (fig. 3). According to the museum, plasters and resins have been used in the past to 
disguise the join between the two pieces.” The right side has been extensively damaged and 
restorers have trimmed a large section from the shoulder. As shown in figure 4, instead of a 
right shoulder, upper arm, and mantle, the stone has been cut back to an almost vertical flat 
plane with a hole drilled to facilitate the insertion of an iron pin. An entirely new right 
shoulder and upper arm has been carved (fig. 5), with a flat plane on the reverse to facilitate 
a close fit. Damage is evident to the drapery at hip level, where a flat plane, similar to the one 
used in the shoulder, has been created and a separate piece of marble has been carved to fit. 
At the time that | examined the statue, the metal pin had not yet been removed and was still 
attached to the marble fragment (fig. 6).?” The upper left arm had been trimmed to a flat 
plane and there was evidence of the pin and socket used to join it to the lower arm, which is 
now missing (fig. 7). Although, as previously mentioned, much of Townley’s collection has not 
been conserved by dismantling and then reassembling joined parts, evidence of similar 
restoration practices is evident, particularly where the materials used to obscure joins have 
been washed away or where adhesives and plasters have deteriorated.?” This has allowed me 
to clearly identify areas of restoration and differences between disparate sections of marble 
and thus undertake a more thorough analysis of individual sculptures from Townley’s 


collection. 


Other restoration techniques described by Carradori that are not evident on the Statue of a 


Draped Female, but which | observed on other sculptures, are the use of clamps and marble 


33 Statue of a Roman Woman, 160-190, marble, H. 191 cm, Los Angeles, J. Paul Getty Museum, Getty Villa, Inv. 
72.AA.153. 

34 Annelisa Stephan, “Surprises as an Ancient Statue is Prepped to Receive Its Missing Head,” The Iris: Behind the 
Scenes at the Getty (blog), J. Paul Getty Museum, December 15, 2016, http://blogs.getty.edu/iris/surprises-as- 
an-ancient-statue-is-prepped-to-receive-its-missing-head/. 

35 As part of the conservation process iron pins are removed and replaced with stainless steel, which does not 
rust. Rusting iron pins expand and can cause marble to shatter along existing fracture lines, or can cause staining 
to the marble. Jerry Podany, Erik Risser, and Eduardo Sanchez, “Never Forever: Assembly of Sculpture Guided 
by the Demands of Disassembly,” in Holding It All Together, ed. Janet Ambers et al. (London: Archetype 
Publications, 2009), 134—41. 

36 Although conservation as described at the Getty has not been undertaken, much of the Townley Collection 
was washed with soap during the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries to remove grime caused by 
environmental factors. Andrew Oddy, “The Conservation of Marble Sculptures in the British Museum Before 
1975,” Studies in Conservation 47, no. 3 (2002): 145—54. 
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plugs.?” Carradori wrote that if an internal pin was not sufficient to hold two fragments 
together then a hooked bar or clamp should be used. Such a device is evident in a Statue of 
Diana from Townley’s collection.%® In figure 8, the upper and lower body are in two pieces 
and have been pinned together using a large metal clamp. Carradori described how the 
creation of a marble plug could fill and hide a hole made in the ancient marble to facilitate the 
addition of a supporting and joining pin. In figure 9, a small circular plug, of a different marble 
to the surrounding area, is visible at the shoulder of the Vatican Discobolus.”? To support the 
join between the shoulder and the new arm, which is carved from different marble to the 
shoulder, a pin has been inserted through the ancient marble shoulder into the centre of the 
newer section. A marble plug has then been added to obscure the repair. If the dyes and 
plaster described by Carradori were applied, it is possible that the difference in colour 


between the plug, the new arm and the ancient torso would have been negligible.100 


It is unclear how much individual collectors knew of the extent of restorer interventions to 
their artworks. However, sources, such as the art historian Adolf Michaelis (1835-1910), who 
documented and inspected nearly all of the principal English collections of ancient sculpture, 
suggested that nefarious practices were rampant. Michaelis wrote in 1882 that “the 
fabrication of spurious antiques ... was in fact a general custom ... [created by] artificial 
roughening of the surface, or by the use of chemicals.” He added that “Sometimes 
insignificant old fragments were restored ... into apparent completeness by arbitrary additions 
and in this way otherwise worthless specimens were made saleable.”102 He also described 
how newly discovered marbles were found in a broken and mutilated state, requiring 
revamping “with old, or new additions” which when completed made purchasers believe that 
they were in possession of “genuine, well-preserved” antiquities.103 An anecdote repeated by 


Michaelis further described how an individual had seen statues “sawn in half and attached to 


37 Carradori, Elementary Instructions, 41. Translator Matti Kalevi Auvinen 

38 Marble statue restored as Diana, c. 17 century, marble, H. 182 cm, London, British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.12. 
99 Vatican Discobolus, first half of the 2" century, marble, H. 170 cm, Musei Vaticani, Museo Pio-Clementino, Inv. 
2346. 

100 Similar techniques and materials were discussed in the work of the seventeenth-century sculptor Orfeo 
Boselli. Boselli’s treatise on restoration is not discussed here as it was written more than 100 years before the 
objects discussed here were restored. For more detailed discussion of Boselli see Weil, “Orfeo Boselli on the 
Restoration of Antique Sculpture.” 

101 Michaelis’ intention was to provide the most “complete and accurate information than has hitherto been 
provided concerning the treasures of ancient sculpture, stored up in the galleries of Great Britain...” Michaelis, 
Ancient Marbles, vii. 

102 Ibid., 67. 

103 ibid., 83. 
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marble slabs as reliefs, or conversely ... figures in good condition were sawn off a relief, anda 
principal figure thus frequently made out of a subordinate one.”*™ In his catalogue, published 
nearly one hundred years after many of the collections were acquired, Michaelis cited 
eighteenth-century sources, such as English antiquary James Dallaway (1763-1834) and Italian 
painter Giovanni Battista Casanova (1730-1795). Such anecdotes show that collectors were 
aware of restoration practices and were wary when acquiring new objects. Letters between 


Townley and his correspondents provide further evidence of this. 


In a letter from Blundell to Townley in 1787, Blundell discussed his mistrust of painter and 
antiquities excavator Nicola La Piccola (1727-1790) who offered him a statue group 
representing a Satyr and Hermaphrodite. He wrote, “Il questioned him much the plynth 
belonging to the group ... he had no doubt but it belonged to it. But | always suspect these 
gentlemen”s tricks and contrivances.”165 In another letter Blundell stated, “the difficulty is to 
find out and distinguish what is truly good and respectable, without being misled by the puffs 
of the sellers, or the imaginary value of the set upon things ...”1906 He further indicated his 
distrust of dealers, suggesting to Townley that everyone should see the objects they wished 
to purchase prior to acquisition “otherwise a man becomes a dupe to the puffs and tricks of 
all kinds of dealers.”1°” Dealers themselves could similarly be critical of restoration practices. 
Throughout his correspondence with Townley, Jenkins referred to fellow artist Giovanni 
Battista Piranesi (1720-1778) as Cavalier Composito, suggesting that all of his works were 
pastiches and assembled from multiple fragments.*°? Describing a statue group representing 
Bacchus and a Bacchante, Jenkins noted “both heads & legs & arms modern, indifferently 
restored by Cavaceppi & is very incorrect, indeed an object | would not on any account 


purchase ...”109 


Despite the interventions and alterations made to ancient sculptures, eighteenth-century 


restorers were still aware that an ancient sculpture was a product of its time and the artist 


104 Ibid., 83-84. 

105 TY 7/1316: Letter from Blundell to Townley January 2, 1787. Blundell purchased the statue group and it is 
now held in the World Museum in Liverpool. Statue Group of Satyr and Hermaphrodite, 2" century, marble, 620 
x 600 mm, Liverpool, World Museum, Inv. 59.148.30. 

106 Ty 7/1317: March 5, 1787. 

107 Ty 7/1318: November 25, 1787. 

108 Ty 7/304: December 12, 1770 “...one of his composite candelabri...”; TY 7/336: August 27, 1774 “Cav. 
Compositi Piranesi will not part with his fragment of the pigeons etc saying he has destined it for a large work...”; 
TY 7/346: June 6, 1775 “| see the Cav. is converting the head into a Faustina [from a female portrait like a Julia].”; 
103 Ty 7/424: July 10, 1784. 
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who sculpted it. This is particularly evident in Cavaceppi’s three-volume treatise on 
restoration.1H0 In Cavaceppi”s second volume he advised patrons how to differentiate ancient 
heads from modern forgeries and how damaged heads, corroded by time, could be polished 
and glazed by a wheel to the point that no hallmarks of the original sculptor remained.11 
Cavaceppi continued to discuss the authenticity of ancient marbles in his third volume, 
asserting “ ... that such a foolish cleaning removes the most valuable and recognisable touch 


of the original artist from the artwork, even when it is corroded.”115 


Cavaceppi further observed that: 


Some forgers sometimes make extravagant and capricious pastiches; for instance, they 
put an ancient head on a suitable different statue and other subterfuges ... All these 
fakes are intended for rich people who observe sculpture with ears instead of eyes, 
and, after being brainwashed by circumventions and chatters, are convinced to buy 
them.113 
Cavaceppi”s statements provide an insight into hovv both restorers and collectors perceived 
the authenticity of a sculpted obiect during the eighteenth century as the product of the 
Roman period. They firstly indicate that collectors were interested in collecting genuine 
ancient artworks, but that nefarious restorers could mislead them in their endeavours. But 
more significantly, Cavaceppi’s comments demonstrate that retaining the characteristics and 
intention of the original ancient artist was important, thereby preserving the authenticity of a 
sculpture as an unaltered ancient object. It is noteworthy that collectors such as Townley and 
Blundell did not discuss their sculptures using terms such as authentic, fake, or forgery. 
Instead sculptures and their supplements, such as limbs or heads, were referred to as ‘antique’ 


or “modern”.114 The addition of modern heads or limbs (sculpted during the eighteenth 


110 Cavaceppi, Raccolta Vol. |; Cavaceppi, Raccolta Vol. II, Cavaceppi, Raccolta Vol. Ill. 

111 Cavaceppi, Raccolta Vol. II, 9 Degli Inganni che si Usano del Commercio delle Antiche Sculture. 

112 Cavaceppi, Raccolta Vol. III, 3 Agli Amatori Dell’Antica Scultura. “... che un tale sciocco pulimento leva all"opera 
Fultimo, e piu pregievole eleganza del perito Artefice, la quale traluce ancora nell"opera benche guasta in parte, 
e corrosa.” Translator Emanuela Mannoni. 

113 Cavaceppi, Raccolta Vol. II, 13-14 Degli Inganni che si Usano nel Commercia delle Antiche Scultura. “V'e chi 
parimente non manca di far de" centoni a capriccio, degli innesti un po" piu licenziosi di quel che si costuma 
ordinariamente, che e di adattare una testa antica ad una statua cui possa convenire, é mille altre galanterie che 
muivono chi intende non meno a riso che a pietd. ... Coteste Sculture si sogliono commettere dai mezzani per chi 
le osserva con le orecchie, e questi fattosi prima grand"apparato di credito con ciarle, gabale, circonvenzione, e 
cose similim adoperan poi İq loro persuasione perché siano apprezzate, e richieste da" ricchi Dilettanti.” Translator 
Emanuela Mannoni. 

114 Throughout Townley’s correspondence with Jenkins and Hamilton the term ‘modern’ is used extensively to 
describe added sections or entire sculptures carved during the eighteenth century, and this is evident in 
Blundell’s catalogue. See Statue of Lucius Verus carved by Carlo Albacini. Blundell, Account, 45. 
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century) to ‘antique’ marbles was not only understood by collectors; it was tacitly accepted 


and, in some cases, regarded as essential.11” 


Attitudes Towards Restoration — Completion and the Best Available 


The presence of a head was of paramount importance to English collectors, including Townley, 
because the head contributed to identification of the statue. For example, a head of Athena 
might wear a helmet, while Dionysus might be crowned in ivy leaves. Without identification, 
collectors would not be able to demonstrate their classical education and name the statue 
and associated myths, thus making a complete statue extremely important. Ideally the head 
should be original to the body, but in many cases a disparate head was added to complete the 
statue. What is interesting is that collectors were seemingly aware of this practice. An 
anecdote confirming this describes how Hamilton was commissioned to provide excellent 
statues and busts to Lord Tavistock (1739-1767). Hamilton found an exceptional statue of 
Venus without a head, for which Jenkins offered a hundred sequins (about £50) in order that 
he could add a head to make the statue complete. Jenkins reportedly stated that Hamilton 
“did not understand the taste of English Virtuosi, who had no value for statues without heads; 
and that Lord Tavistock would not give him [Hamilton] a guinea for the finest torso ever 
discovered.”116 Jenkins acquired the Venus from Hamilton, added a head of a Pudicitia, and 


sold the completed statue to William Weddell of Yorkshire.117 


Other eighteenth-century sources additionally demonstrate that purchasers were aware that 
heads and limbs were routinely added to broken statues, as they changed or contributed to 


identification of the subject. Blundell explained in the preface to his book of engravings that: 


where there remains no distinguishing symbol or attribute on the marble, names are 
often given them by caprice, or from their restores: For instance, a celebrated statue 
.. called a Venus, owing to the arm being restored with a mirror in the hand. This 


115 In a letter to Jenkins, Townley notes “but he surely is too good a judge of what is antique and what is modern 
chiseling, not to have perceived that alterations and additions (beside the restores of a few heads, legs and arms, 
which are proper) have been made in that Bas Relief ...” TY 7/466/2: March 7, 1788. 

116 John Nichols, //lustrations of the Literary History of the Eighteenth Century: Consisting of Authentic Memoirs 
and Original Letters of Eminent Persons, vol. III (London: Printed for the Author by Nichols, Son, and Bentley, 
1818), 728-29; Dallaway in his own publication notes that the statue passed through the hands of restorer 
Vincenzo Pacili: James Dallaway, Anecdotes of the Arts in England: Or, Comparative Remarks on Architecture, 
Sculpture, and Painting, Chiefly Illustrated by Specimens at Oxford (London: Cadell and Davies, 1800), 349-50. 
117 A pudicitia personified Roman chastity and modesty and was portrayed wearing a veil over her head. Nichols 
notes that Cavaceppi removed the veil to create a head suitable for the Venus statue; The Weddell Venus (also 
known as the Newby, Jenkins, or Barberini Venus) was sold at a Christies London auction on 13 June 2002 for 
£7,926,650 (Sale # 6684, Lot 112). 
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figure was afterwards thought not delicate enough for a Venus; the mirror was 
removed, and it was pronounced a Hebe ... likewise a Torso (which by different 
restores might have been adapted to various characters) by placing on it an austere 
head, and restoring the arms with a dagger in one hand, became a Brutus, which was 
artfully contrived by Mr. Jenkins to suit certain people.115 
The identification of statues through heads and attributes can therefore be seen as vitally 
important to collectors. That to achieve this it was necessary to alter irrevocably those statues 
seems to have been of little importance to collectors like Blundell and Lord Tavistock. 


Townley’s documents suggest that he was more discerning, preferring to acquire statues that 


retained their original heads. 


In many of Townley’s letters to Hamilton and Jenkins he is explicit in his desire to acquire 
statues with their own heads. In a reply to Jenkins from around April 1784, Townley advised 
that if the offered statue of Hygieia “had its own head and its attributes in good preservation” 
he would very much like to acquire it.11° Townley also refused a relief of Asclepius offered by 
Hamilton, stating “I can not reconcile to myself its wanting its own head.”1?0 In many letters 
from Jenkins or Hamilton statues are promoted and offered with their “own head”.171 With 
these comments Townley demonstrates that he was aware that excavated statues were often 
missing their heads and that if the original head could not be located, then a replacement one 
would be added.17? Due to the restoration of the statues from Townley’s collection, it is 
unclear how many retain their original heads, but Townley’s discerning eye suggests that he 


was not often misled.1”5 


Despite Townley’s requests for original heads, he was prepared to accept statues with 
replacement disparate heads provided that they were in keeping with the rest of the sculpture 
or could be compared to antiquities of known ancient provenance. As will be further 
discussed in Chapter 2, Townley had the choice of two identical statue groups representing 


Actaeon, neither found with a head, but subsequently the head of Jenkins’ group was 


118 Henry Blundell, Engravings and Etchings of the Principal Statues, Busts, Bass-Reliefs, Sepulchral Monuments, 
Cinerary Urns, Etc. in the Collection of Henry Blundell, Esq. at Ince., vol. |, 1809, Preface. 

115 TY 7/422/2: undated but is a reply to Jenkins’ letter dated April 24, 1784 (TY 7/422). 

120 TY 7/597/2: October 30, 1775. 

121 Ty 7/337: August 31, 1774, TY 7/363: May 3, 1777, TY 7/430: Copy by Townley of a letter from Jenkins to Lyde 
Browne December 13, 1785, TY 7/569: July 28, 1774, TY 7/640: January 22, 1780. 

122 Breaks are most prevalent at areas where the marble narrows or changes direction, such as necks, wrists, 
elbows, shoulders, ankles, and knees. It is more common for statues to be found with the heads broken off than 
found complete. Of 20 full size statues of the Discobolus found, only the Massimo Discobolus has its original 
head intact. 

123 The difficulties in determining the veracity of broken sections is discussed in the Postscript. 
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located.177 Jenkins informed Townley that he had intended to restore Actaeon looking 
downwards, but the position of the neck precluded this and the group was instead restored 
with the head looking upwards (fig. 10). It is therefore probable that Jenkins was correct in 
his assertion that the head belonged to the statue..”” Despite Jenkins’ assertion that his group 
had its own head, Townley purchased the second group offered by Hamilton, which had a 
different head Hamilton had found for the purpose.1?6 When Townley received Hamilton’s 
sketch of the Actaeon group (fig. 11), he noted that Hamilton had treated Actaeon to a pair of 
horns, suggesting that this was curious.1?7 Hamilton’s response was that he “never restore[d] 
anything without antique authority” and that a similar depiction of Actaeon could be seen on 
a sarcophagus from the Villa Borghese.'2® The ability to provide comparable examples seems 
to have been important to Townley because in his catalogue entry for the group, he notes that 
the same representation of Actaeon could be seen on the Borghese sarcophagus and on an 
ancient Greek vase published by Pierre Francois Hugues (1719-1805), the self-styled Baron 


d”Hancarville.1?? 


Another statue vvith an unrelated head vvas purchased in 1774. Sold to Tovvnley as the 
huntress Atalanta, the statue vvas shipped independently of her head, although it is unclear 
from correspondence why the head and statue were separated (fig. 12).:50 Letters from 
Jenkins indicate that he believed the head was original to the statue and that the statue could 
be identified as Diana.1?1 This assertion was apparently based upon holes in the head for 
affixing the crescent moon often associated with Diana. However, as will be discussed in 
Chapter 2, my own examination of the head found no evidence of holes to allow for the 
incorporation of any further attributes, and in addition the tenon of the neck is considerably 
smaller than the mortise in the torso (fig. 13).197 This means that the head is not related to 


the body of the statue. It is unclear whether Townley knew this because the join between the 


124 Ty 7/337: August 31, 1774 “... a head had just been brought here ... it belongs to the Acteon ... [Sposino] 
assures me it is its own ...” 

125 TY 7/339: October 19, 1774. 

126 Ty 7/576: January 10, 1775. 

127 TY 7/580/2: March 3, 1775. 

128 TY 7/584: March 21, 1775 — Hamilton also reasserted that Actaeon did not have his own head. 

123 See Chapter 2 and figure 89. 

130 TY 7/326: February 16, 1774 “... the Lady is now on her way to joyn her head at Leghorn.”, Jenkins may have 
been attempting to circumvent seizure by papal officials as TY 7/330: March 26, 1774 suggests that Jenkins was 
keeping the statue from view — “... | did not suffer her to be seen by any person ...” 

131 A copy of Townley’s letter to Jenkins is not in the Townley Archive but Jenkins notes “... by your account most 
probably Diana...” TY 7/339: October 19, 1774. 

132 The disparity in size between the tenon and mortise is also noted by Cook, Documenting the Townley Marbles, 
58. 
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head and body is obscured by drapery. In addition, a sketch of the statue in the dining room 
of Townley’s Park Street house shows it standing upon a plinth within a niche (figs. 14 & 15). 
The added height and lack of light would have made the join between the head and torso 
difficult to discern. As with other sculptures that Townley collected, his catalogue entry for 
the Diana compares the composition with ancient representations of the goddess, noting that 
the hairstyle was customary for “representations of the Diana Lucifera on medals and other 
monuments.”133 In such statements Townley is demonstrating that his statue resembles 


antiquities of known ancient provenance, thereby giving it prestige and possibly authenticity. 


Perhaps the most well-known and prestigious of Townley’s sculptures is the Discobolus by 
Myron, which was described in detail by the ancient writer Lucian (c. 120-190) and is extant 
in twenty full size ‘copies’.134 Lucian described the statue as being bent forward with the head 
looking back towards the uplifted arm holding the discus (fig. 16).15” The Townley Discobolus, 
however, was restored facing forward with the head looking down towards the floor (fig. 
17).196 Jenkins advised Townley in January 1792 that the statue with its own head had been 
excavated.197 Jenkins similarly informed Lansdowne about the sculpture and in March notified 
Townley that Lansdowne wished to have both the Discobolus and a statue of Herakles.158 As 
Townley was interested in the Discobolus and Lansdowne already owned a Discobolus torso 
restored to represent Diomedes carrying off the Palladium, the two agreed that Townley 
should acquire the Discobolus statue. In a letter to Lansdowne, Townley confirmed the 
arrangement and stated that although the head of the Discobolus had broken off, it was its 
ovvn.159 Throughout the correspondence Jenkins reaffirmed that the head belonged with the 


statue, even noting that he had kept the head safe in his possession while the rest of the 


133 Ty 12/6/170. 

134 Tally includes 11 torsos, four heads, a thigh, and four right hands holding a discus. Anna Anguissola, “Roman 
Copies of Myron’s Discobolus,” Journal of Roman Archaeology 18 (2005): 317-35. 

135 Lucian, “The Dream, or Lucian’s Career,” in Lucian, trans. A. M. Harmon, vol. III, Loeb Classical Library (London: 
William Heinemann, 1969), 347. In 1781 the first complete statue of the Discobolus was excavated at the Villa 
Palombara on the Esquiline Hill. G. B. Visconti identified it as the Discobolus by fifth century BCE sculptor Myron. 
The statue known as either the Massimo or Lancellotti Discobolus was named for the houses where it was 
displayed: the Palazzo Massimo, and later the Palazzo Lancellotti. Anguissola, “Roman Copies of Myron’s 
Discobolus,” 317-18. Statue of a Discobolus, also known as the Massimo or Lancellotti Discobolus, 
c. 130-193, marble, H. 155 cm, Rome, Museo Nazionale Romano, Inv. 126371. 

136 Townley Discobolus, 2"€ century, marble, H. 169 x 105 x 63 cm, London, British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.43. 
137 Ty 7/511: January 11, 1792. 

138 Ty 7/513: March 17, 1792. 

139 Ty 7/1080: Draft letter from Townley to Lansdowne, May 3, 1792 “... The smaller statue with the discus, which 
as your lordship has decided is to fall to my lot, is not so entire, but the head tho broke off being its own, it will 
be fully satisfactory to me...” 
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statue was cleaned using acid.1“0 Initially the pope declined to issue an export licence for 
Townley’s Discobolus, but a second Roman ‘copy’ of Myron’s famous Greek original was 
excavated at the same site in Hadrian’s Villa which the pope acquired, allowing Townley’s 


version to be sent to England.“1 


Only correspondence from Jenkins remains, but his letters indicate that Townley was not 
pleased with the statue when it finally arrived in London two years after it was found. Jenkins’ 
letter suggests that Townley queried the condition of the statue as well as the turn of the 


head, noting: 


... İt distressed me exceedingly, my ambition is not up to your wishes, on this, & every 
occasion rendered your disappointment most painful to me ... The superiority of your 
statue to the others of the same subject, gained it that applause here which it merited 
... [The Vatican ‘copy’] has a modern head, which by my permission was copied from 
yours ... The statue of the Massimi, when found, was so novel, ... Since your statue 
appeared, it is curious to see how the merit of this diminished. The action being judged 
by all, to be too forced, & the sculpture in a very unfinished state. ... | was so tenacious 
regarding the manner of your statue being restored, that as | brought the head from 
the cava, | never suffered it to be not of my possession until wanted to be placed on 
the figure ...142 


To alleviate Townley’s concerns Jenkins sent him sketches of the copy in the Vatican and the 


Massimo Discobolus, which was the only statue found with the head intact,143 adding: 


That of the Massimi is ... in a very unfinished stile, the action of the head ... is rather 
too much forced ... The statue altogether is certainly much inferior to all the others ... 
You are in possession of the more intire, & interesting copy ...144 


Townley was still seemingly unconvinced, because two months later, Jenkins again replied 


noting: 


140 Ty 7/521: September 2, 1792 “My first account was occasioned by the head which | had in my room being in 
the most perfect preservation as to its surface, on a further examination of the statue ... there was an 
incrustration on it ... [the pope’s statue] had the same kind of tarter on incrustation, was by means of acqua 
forte, with a brush & sand, become quite clear ... This incouraged me to have a trial made on my statue, keeping 
the head in my possession as a proof of the virgin state of it ...” 

141 Ty 7/513: March 17, 1792. The second statue, known as the Vatican Discobolus, was also found without a 
head, but this was modelled from Townley’s Discobolus head. 

142 TY 7/534: July 3, 1794. 

143 The Massimo or Lancellotti Discobolus, was found in 1781. The Vatican ‘copy’ was excavated not long after 
the Townley Discobolus. Both the Townley and Vatican copies were found at Hadrian’s Villa, Tivoli. Anguissola, 
“Roman Copies of Myron’s Discobolus.” 

144 Ty 7/535: July 12, 1794. 
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| have communicated to Sig. Visconti what you mention regarding the turn of the head 
of the Discobolus ... he sais, that however it might have been celebrated, as after Myro, 
there came artists of superior merit, he cannot suppose, that they would be limitted 
to a servile immitation, therefore thinks it most probable that as the action of the head 
& right foot of the Myro’s statue is forced, & certainly disgusting to the sight, an artist 
of eminence might have produced a work, probably superior to Myro. The head of 
your statue was not only found with it, but | believe you will see it as precisely the 
same vein of marble, that in Rome, there never was the most remote doubt of its 
authenticity.14° 
With this statement concerning authenticity, Jenkins seems to suggest that the turn of the 
head, although different from Lucian’s description, is faithful to the intention of the sculptor 
of the later marble version. Such admission is only used twice more in Townley’s 
correspondence: firstly, when Jenkins confirmed that an inscription was genuine, having been 


created during antiquity and not altered by restorers, and secondly when discussing ancient 


vases.1“6 Jenkins wrote: 


|... have examined with attention the vases old Etruscan, and cannot find motive for 
declining my opinion of their authenticity, not only their appearance, but the 
circumstances of the place they come from & the price paid all look in their favour, for 
had any design been found to impose, a much greater price must of course have been 
askd,1“7 
Jenkins’ statement implies that had the vases been restored or altered, they would have cost 
more, and it can therefore be supposed that the vases he was referring to were damaged in 
some way. This is because, as with ancient marbles, during the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries Greek vases were routinely pieced back together and restored.138 The 
completion of marble sculptures, however, seems not to have been considered in the same 


way, as Townley was adamant that artworks he collected be complete and the finest 


obtainable. 


Townley was seemingly persuaded by Jenkin’s argument regarding the authenticity of the turn 


of the head, making particular note in his 1802-3 collection catalogue that the papal 


145 TY 7/536: September 27, 1794. 

M6 TY 7/348: August 9, 1775 — “... nor is there the least doubt of the authenticity of the inscription, as the statue 
came from Naples ...” 

147 TY 7/325: January 19, 1774. 

148 See Ursula Kastner and David Saunders, eds., Dangerous Perfection: Ancient Funerary Vases from Southern 
Italy (Los Angeles: J. Paul Getty Museum, 2016). 
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administrator, Ennio Quirino Visconti (1751-1818), had preferred Townley’s Discobolus head 


to the Massimi head.1”? He wrote: 


It may be asked why the Abbate Visconti ... should prefer the action and character of 
the head of the statue in this collection to that of the Massimi palace, which 
corresponds more closely with Myro’s original, ... but however true the position of the 
head might be, still it was held as a forced action, and consequently ungraceful ... the 
eminent sculptors therefore who immediately followed him [Myron], and so 
frequently copied his admired works, would not only aim to improve the style of the 
hair of his Discobolus, but also to give a more pleasing turn to the head.?°° 
Acceptance of the nevv head vvas not universal, hovvever, and in 1809 the Society of Dilettanti 
reported that the head “belonged to a totally different figure.”1”1 The veracity of the head as 
belonging to the statue continued to be disputed until after 1861, vvhen a British Museum 
catalogue noted that they were completely satisfied “that the position of the head [was] quite 
correct.”1?? It is now agreed that the head is actually from a statue of Hermes bending to tie 
his sandal.153 To join the head to the torso a cylindrical drum has been inserted at the base of 
the neck, elongating it (fig. 18). VVhen vievved from belovv, this added section appears out of 
proportion and the neck unnaturally long (fig. 19).4°* Sketches of Tovvnley”s dining room from 


around 1793 show that the statue was positioned on a small plinth in the centre of the floor 


(figs. 14 & 15), minimising the incongruity. 


Whether Townley was aware that the head of his Discobolus came from an unrelated statue 
is unclear, but he did know that the turn of the head did not match either ancient descriptions 
or the only complete unbroken statue owned by the Massimo family. His concern, evident in 
his catalogue entry, was not that his Discobolus was a faithful replica of the original by Myron 
but instead that he had the best of all extant examples. He was, nonetheless, also concerned 


that there were similar representations of discus throwers in objects of known ancient 


143 Townley produced many catalogues of his collection, some to record his purchases, their provenance and 
price, and others known as Parlour Catalogues for the use of visitors to his house. Catalogues were produced 
when Townley reorganised the location of his artworks. Various catalogues are held by the Department of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities at the British Museum, at Townleley Hall and with his family. Hill, Catalogue of the 
Townley Archive, 42. 

150 Ty 12/6/121-122 

151 The Society of Dilettanti, Soecimens of Antient Sculpture, Aegyptian, Etruscan, Greek and Roman: Selected 
from Different Collections in Great Britain, Vol. 1 (London: T Payne and J. White, 1809), sec. XXIX. 

152 Taylor Combe, Description of the Collection of Ancient Marbles in the British Museum, Part XI (London: 
Trustees of the British Museum, 1861), 82. 

153 lan Jenkins, The Discobolus (London: British Museum Press, 2012), 42-45; The sandal-binding Hermes, 100- 
200, marble, H. 154 cm, Copenhagen, Ny Carlsberg Glypotek, Inv. IN 2798. 

1541 photographed the statue in May 2017 and at that time it was displayed on a plinth at least 1.2 m above floor 
level, 
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provenance. In an addition to the catalogue entry, written in Townley’s own hand, he advised 
readers about an ancient sarcophagus found in Rome that depicted young children playing 
games, one of them “in the exact attitude of this Discobolus.”"”? He can therefore be seen to 
be partially interested in the authenticity of his statue as an emulation of a sculpture by 


Myron, but perhaps more concerned with acquiring the most complete example. 


Townley’s concern with condition and owning the best available example of ancient sculptures 
is evident in sketches of his and other Discoboli. During the course of correspondence, Jenkins 
sent Townley sketches of the Massimo and Vatican statues.155 These sketches were marked 
to indicate joins and repairs. The Vatican Discobolus was shown with joins at the plinth, right 


knee, left shoulder and neck (fig. 20), which agrees with Jenkins’ description of the damage. 


157 Townley himself annotated the sketch, noting that the head was copied from his 


Discobolus and the surface of the body was corroded. The sketch of the Massimo Discobolus 
was marked in red at the left wrist, right knee and ankle, and plinth, and Townley noted that 
Giuseppi Angelini (1735-1811) restored those parts (fig. 21). The sketch of Townley’s own 
Discobolus had a single join marked at the left wrist, and Townley had written, “the lefthand 
is the only modern part” (fig. 22). Townley additionally had sketches of the three incorrectly 


restored Discobolus statues, the joins shown in red ink (figs. 23-28).1”8 


It is notable that in each of the Discoboli sketches, only joins between ancient and eighteenth- 
century sections of marble are marked. Natural fractures and breaks are not indicated. This 
suggests that Townley was interested in knowing which sections were original and therefore 


authentic. As mentioned above, the sketch of the Vatican Discobolus and Jenkins’ letter 


155 TY 12/6/123. Townley cites an engraving published in Jacob Spon, Miscellanea Eruditae Antiquitatis (1679), 
228, however the child holding the discus looks back towards his upraised arm in the same attitude as the 
Massimo Discobolus. 

156 A sketch of the Massimo Discobolus was sent by Hamilton soon after it was found. TY 7/650: September 15, 
1781. 

157 Ty 7/535: July 12, 1794 “... you will see marked the exact fractures ... the joyning of the restores are marked 
by dotted lines in the sketch...” 

158 Prior to 1781 when the Massimo Discobolus was excavated, torsos of the Discobolus were restored, each 
interpreted in a different way. Around 1580 a Discobolus torso was restored as Endymion and then re-restored 
in 1785 by Francesco Carradori, the statue altered to represent a Niobid. In 1993 the statue was damaged in a 
car bomb explosion so was again restored and returned to Endymion. In 1734, Pope Clement XII purchased a 
Dying Warrior created using a Discobolus torso and restored by Pierre Etienne Monnot. In 1776, Cavaceppi 
created Diomedes Carrying off the Palladium for Lansdowne. H. Stuart Jones, A Catalogue of the Ancient 
Sculptures Preserved in the Municipal Collections of Rome: The Sculptures of the Museo Capitolino (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1912), 123-24; Seymour Howard, “Some Eighteenth-Century Restorations of Myron’s 
Discobolos,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 25 (1962): 330-31; Anguissola, “Roman Copies of 
Myron’s Discobolus,” 320; Salvatore Settis, Anna Anguissola, and Davide Gasparotto, eds., Serial / Portable 
Classic: The Greek Canon and Its Mutations (Milan: Progetto Prada Arte, 2015), 210. 
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suggests that the right arm of the statue was complete. But my examination of the statue 
found that the right arm was broken close to the shoulder and that the top and bottom of the 
discus had been repaired (figs. 29-30). Similarly, Townley’s sketch of the Massimo Discobolus 
indicates that the right leg had been joined but failed to illustrate a break at the left ankle and 
right shoulder (figs. 31-33). In addition to the annotation on his sketch of his Discobolus, 
Tovvnley”s catalogue entry states that no part was wanting “except the left hand”.*°? But as 
with the Massimo and Vatican Discoboli, areas of the right arm including the forearm and 
shoulder of Townley’s Discobolus are broken and have been repaired (figs. 34-35). 
Furthermore, eighteenth-century repairs have been made to the right calf, nose, chin, lips, left 
buttock and back (36-38). Townley’s failure to mention such repairs (like the buttock, calf, 


and nose) suggest that this was accepted restoration practice for the time. 


The sketches demonstrate that Townley considered ancient and eighteenth-century sections 
of the statues to be different. Natural breaks were irrelevant as they were not documented 
and seemingly only attested to the original pose. But more importantly, the sketches show 
that Townley believed that he owned the least altered and therefore best copy of all of the 
Discoboli. The sketch of his Discobolus indicates that only the left hand was carved in the 
eighteenth-century, making it the most complete except for the Massimo copy. Furthermore, 
Townley was at pains to denigrate the pose of the Massimo Discobolus in his catalogue entry, 
further reinforcing the idea to readers that his was the best version. The difference in the 
turn of the head from ancient descriptions was moderated and instead Townley asserted that 
his statue, altered in pose from the original by Myron, was more pleasing to the eye. A similar 
demonstration of this attitude is apparent in Townley’s alteration and re-restoration of the 


Small Venus. 


Attitudes towards Restoration — Alteration 


It is evident that Townley was aware of eighteenth-century restoration practices in adding 
missing heads and limbs and is known to have himself commissioned the re-restoration of 
statues. Regardless, it is notable that he only altered the eighteenth-century sections. In April 
1775, Hamilton advised Townley that he had excavated a small statue of Venus without arms 


and missing a foot, but he had located the head of the figure and the statue itself was in 


159 TY 12/6/115. 
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“perfect preservation.”169 The statue was duly restored and made complete with replacement 
arms, as was customary for the time. The Small Venus arrived in London in October 1775 and 
Townley informed Hamilton that it was “a most beautiful object, and a very fine piece of art.” 
But he did note that in his next letter he would “perhaps criticise a little the restore of the 
arms, the idea does not altogether satisfy me, and yet | cannot quite please myself with any 


other idea for the restore.” Hamilton replied: 


| must begin by telling you that if there are any errours in the restoration they are mine 
alone, having done it all with my own hands. It puzzled me not a little as | grudged 
with you to cover the breasts. | have tried every other attitude but allways for the 
worse. If one hand had covered the private parts there would have remained the 
puntelli of the fingers. On the contrary every thing is highly finished. A looking glass 
is not an antique thought. Nothing but a small viol of oyle coud supply the place of 
drapery, in which case she must be restored like the athlete’s anointing & pouring the 
oyle into the left hand. This | have tried & don’t agree with the puntello on the chin. 
In this interval of trials | found near the same place two hands of a larger Venus with 
the wrist bent & drapery in each. This accident pointed out the manner in which | have 
restored it & which tho it does not thoroughly satisfy me is the best | coud think of.1° 
Hamilton’s comments reinforce Blundell’s assertion that statues were regularly altered, but 
they suggest that Hamilton was concerned that any restoration was appropriate for a statue 
that was ostensibly ancient. Hamilton’s comments also demonstrate that he was unsure of 
the placement of the original arms but was attempting to remain faithful to the intentions of 
the ancient artist. Despite this, Townley remained unhappy with Hamilton’s restoration and 
commissioned English sculptor Joseph Nollekens to re-restore the arms. According to 
Nolleken’s biographer, John Thomas Smith, Townley asked Nollekens to create a pair of arms 
and to try them in various positions such as “holding a dove, the beak of which might touch 
her lips; entvvining a wreath; or looking at the eye of a serpent.”1”3 Six variations were tried 
to get a pose that Townley was happy with, evident in sketches from Townley’s archive. The 
first known sketch from around 1775 shows the Small Venus prior to restoration, without her 


arms (fig. 39), and a second sketch attributed to Hamilton (fig. 40) depicts the hands holding 


drapery as described by Hamilton in his letter. Three further sketches show the Small Venus 


160 TY 7/585: April 6, 1775 — Hamilton notes it was found without its head, but by April 21, the head had been 
found TY 7/587. Marble statue of Venus also known as Small Venus, 15'-2"4 century, marble, H. 106 x 33 x 35cm, 
London, British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.16. 

161 Ty 7/597/2: October 30, 1775. 

162 TY 7/600: December 17, 1775. 

163 Smith, Nollekens and His Times, 119. 
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in the pose of a Venus Pudica, drinking from a vessel, and holding a snake to her mouth (figs. 


41-43). 


Irrespective of these ideas, the resulting re-restoration of the arms of the Small Venus has 
created a conflation of differing poses (fig. 44). Instead of the arms being up near the face as 
in Hamilton”s sketch, Tovvnley has instead had the right arm reach for the slipping drapery and 
obscure the pudenda in a pose similar to the Medici Venus.1"5 The left arm is bent and the 
hand holds a cylindrical object (fig. 45), perhaps a mirror as mentioned by Townley, although 
no sketches confirm what object the Small Venus may have held. Despite Hamilton’s assertion 
that a mirror was “not an antique thought”, there is a small bronze statuette in the same pose 
as the Small Venus.*© This statuette is not from Townley’s collection, but its existence, dating 


from around 150 BCE, does suggest the motif was not unknown in antiquity (fig 46).159 


Although Townley changed the position of the eighteenth-century arms, he did not ask for 
removal of the remnants of a supporting strut, known as a puntello, that remained on the chin 
of the figure (fig. 47) and possibly suggested the original pose of the Small Venus. Removing 
the puntello would have been relatively easy, but despite the statue being restored with a 
replacement nose (fig. 48), traces of the support strut were not removed. The possible reason 
for Townley’s reticence to cut back the ancient marble can be seen in his letters to his dealers. 
Correspondence indicates that Townley preferred to leave as much of the ancient marble as 
possible untouched, and it is my belief that despite his manipulation of the pose, Townley’s 
catalogue entries and letters show that he was concerned with retaining the authenticity of 
the ancient sections. Only a small amount of outgoing correspondence remains in the 
Townley Archive, but in a letter from February 1786 Townley writes of the restoration of a 
different statue, “I beg also that it may not in the least be scraped as promised to make it look 


pretty a kind of sacrilege the Roman restorers are often guilty of.”157 


Regardless of Townley’s motivations, his catalogue shows that his decision to leave the 


puntello on the chin of the Small Venus was deliberate and that he knew that his authorised 


164 The Medici Venus is of the Venus Pudica type and was known to Townley. In an early letter regarding the 
Small Venus, Hamilton compared it to the Medici Venus noting “Upon the whole | think it equal to the Venus of 
Medecis.” TY 7/587: April 21, 1775. The Medici Venus, late 2"“ century — early 1° century BCE, marble, H. 153 cm, 
Florence, Galleria degli Uffizi, Inv. 1914 no 224. 

165 Ty 7/600: December 17, 1775. 

166 Bronze Figure of Aphrodite securing her drapery, bronze, 150-100 BCE, H. 27.4 cm, London, British Museum, 
Inv. 1910,0614.2. 

167 Ty 7/432/2: February 3, 1786. 
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restoration was inaccurate. This is apparent in his catalogue description of the Small Venus 


that read: 


A Statue of a Venus, or more properly of the Goddess Isis under her appellation of 
Angerona, who is represented in ancient monuments with the finger of the right hand 
applied to the mouth, in which action the right hand of this figure was probably 
employed, for a small point of marble remained on the chin, which might have served 
as a prop to the finger; The left hand in that case might have held a Sistrum. ... This 
statue was found... [in] 1775 ... [and] wants the lower part of both the arms.198 
In this, and in almost all catalogue entries, Townley’s intention is to provide as much 
information about his sculptures as possible, including their provenance, their identification 
with antiquities of known ancient provenance, and most importantly their mythological or 
historical context. He demonstrated this in his entry for the Small Venus, acknowledging that 
the restored pose was inaccurate. However, his respect for the ancient marble surface is 
evident in his acknowledgment that the puntello was left untouched. It can therefore be seen 
that irrespective of Townley’s acceptance of adding missing heads and limbs, he preferred to 
retain as much of the ancient structure and surface as possible. Changes that he did 
commission, such as the position of the arms, altered only the eighteenth-century additions. 
Townley was explicit, in both his correspondence and catalogues, that he wished to collect 
the best objects available. Such discernment, however, was not universal to all collectors and 


Townley’s correspondence with Blundell demonstrates Blundell’s more haphazard and 


indiscriminate approach to collecting. 


Attitudes to Collecting and Authenticity: Blundell 


Correspondence suggests that Townley and Blundell had a close relationship, visiting each 
other’s homes and sharing details of mutual friends and family.1”? Their relationship was built 
upon their mutual love of ancient sculpture. They met in 1777 during Blundell’s first trip to 
Rome and Townley’s third, Townley inspiring Blundell’s desire to become more 


170 


knowledgeable about ancient art and to start collecting. From this time until his death in 


1810, Blundell collected almost six hundred sculptures, four hundred of which were ancient, 


168 Ty 12/5/51. 

169 Few of Townley’s outgoing letters remain but Blundell regularly discussed mutual acquaintances, requested 
information on his son who stayed with Townley, and asked Townley’s advice following a disagreement with his 
son. Townley’s uncle stayed with Blundell, TY 7/1314 — 1360: February 10, 1777 —January 11, 1804. 

170 Townley was in Italy from January to August 1777, Cook, Documenting the Townley Marbles, 8. Letter from 
Blundell to a friend published in: Bignamini and Hornsby, Digging and Dealing, 1:240. 
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the others presumably sculpted in the eighteenth century..”1 This was nearly double the size 
of Townley’s collection. Although the two had much in common in their love of ancient art, 
there were areas of difference. Blundell was less discerning, procuring large quantities of 
marble objects in a single purchase, while Townley acquired individual artworks that he had 
seen himself, or which were described in detail by his dealers. In either case Townley wished 
only to own sculptures in excellent condition. Those that did not meet his exacting standards 
were sold or returned. Townley was adamant that the integrity of ancient marble be retained, 


but Blundell altered ancient marble compositions to suit his aesthetic. 


At the beginning of their relationship Townley advised Blundell that he should acquire “objects 
of consequence” and to purchase “rather one good thing, than a multitude of mediocre.”1”? 
And Blundell acknowledged this, writing that he did “not aim at a collection, or crowding [his] 
house with marbles, nor [would he] ever build a gallerie”. He advised Townley that he only 
purchased objects which gave him pleasure, had merit in sculpture, erudition, or antiquity, 
and suited the place for which they were intended.1”3 Yet over time, Blundell’s purchases 
increased and he was forced to construct a purpose-designed temple in the garden of his 
Lancashire estate to house his burgeoning collection.1’* This also proved inadequate and 
around 1801 Blundell commissioned a smaller version of the Roman Pantheon to contain his 
collection.175 This rapid expansion was exacerbated by Blundell’s penchant for purchasing 
large quantities from collection sales, such as the eighty sculptures he purchased in a single 
lot from the Villa Mattei in 1777.1”© Blundell continued to purchase large groups of sculptures 
from estate sales, rapidly enlarging his collection, and additionally employed a former Jesuit 
priest to source sculptures at a cheaper price than he could acquire them from other 


dealers.1”” 


171 Southworth, “The Ince Blundell Collection: Collecting Behaviour in the Eighteenth Century,” 221. 

172 TY 7/1318: November 25, 1787 and TY 7/1320: May 4, 1790. 

173 Ty 7/1318: November 25, 1787. 

174 Ince Blundell Hall is located in Sefton, Merseyside and is currently run as an aged care facility. Blundell’s 
collection of antiquities was eventually acquired by the Liverpool Museums. 

175 Southworth, “The Ince Blundell Collection: Collecting Behaviour in the Eighteenth Century,” 226-27. TY 
7/1318: November 25, 1787. Blundell discussed this extensively with Townley throughout their 
correspondence. TY 7/1330: March 23, 1801. For more on Ince Blundell Hall see James Dillon, The Hall in the 
Woods: Ince Blundell Hall (Hlnce Blundell]: Augustinian Canonesses of Ince Blundell Hall, c2009). 

176 These artworks are described as minor, being the remainder of the Mattei collection after the best pieces 
were sold to Pope Clement XIV. Ibid., 222. 

177 Blundell made a similarly large purchase from the Capponi collection in Naples and according to Jenkins his 
agent “rummaged the town over for bargains”. Bignamini and Hornsby, Digging and Dealing, 1:239. TY 7/449: 
January 13, 1787. 
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In 1801, Blundell heard that Lord Besborough’s (1704-1793) collection of ancient marbles was 
being auctioned and asked Townley to recommend any objects that had merit or which would 
suit his new gallery.1”8 From these recommendations and catalogue descriptions Blundell 
selected several lots and asked Townley to bid on his behalf, also mentioning that two other 
friends had offered their services if Blundell could not attend the auction. Several artworks 
were purchased on Blundell’s behalf, but Blundell admitted that “nothing is more difficult than 
to purchase marbles or paintings by commission, without knowing them well.” He further 
noted that he had given his “friend leave to purchase for [him] such as he in his own 
judgement thought most suitable.”17? That Blundell relied upon the choice of others in the 
acquisition of new marbles suggests that he was not as discerning as Townley when adding to 


his collection. 


Townley’s active involvement in the acquisition of specific artworks is clear throughout his 
correspondence, and when sculptures did not meet expectations he returned them to the 
dealer.180 In early 1789, Jenkins offered Townley a statue of Paris, but following a dinner party 
Townley informed Jenkins that he had been told that the statue was “much mutilated” and 
that he did not want it.181 Jenkins suggested that Townley’s dinner companions wanted the 
statue for themselves and offered return of the artwork if Townley was dissatisfied.157 When 
the statue arrived in London in May, Townley was displeased and wrote to Jenkins that he had 
“not the least wish to possess it in the mutilated state | find it to be in.”18? The statue was 
duly returned to Rome and sold to the papal collections at a reduced price of 1600 crowns 


(around £400).153 


It was not only the manner of collecting in which Townley and Blundell differed. Blundell was 
also unsystematic in his collecting and this is evident in letters which discuss the creation of 
Blundell’s collection catalogue. Townley encouraged Blundell to write a catalogue of his 


collection, as he himself had done, providing detailed information and provenance of artworks 


178 TY 7/1329: February 1, 1801. 

179 Ty 7/1334: April 18, 1801. Letters show that Townley and Blundell’s other friends bid against each other on 
Blundell’s behalf for the same object costing Blundell £100 (£4,400 in 2017) more than necessary. TY 7/1332: 
April 9, 1801. 

180 TY 7/301: February 14, 1770 “Every object you mention at the Mattei are comprehended in my list ... | promise 
you the refusal of them if they become mine.”; TY 7/311: July 14, 1772 “Such a female head as you wished for 
has never yet appeared”. 

181 Ty 7/480: January 20, 1789. 

182 Ty 7/481: February 7, 1789 & TY 7/482: February 14, 1789. 

183 Ty 7/487: May 10, 1789. 

184 Ty 7/492: August 15, 1789. Jenkins notes that he had to reduce the price from 2500 crowns. 
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within his house. Blundell initially dismissed the idea, but in order to preclude questions from 


185 


visitors catalogued both his marbles and paintings. Townley offered to assist with 


producing the catalogue; however, upon its arrival in London he recommended that Blundell 
consider a different arrangement. In contrast to Townley’s grouping by room location, 
Blundell had grouped objects according to their type and he had not always described their 
composition, attributes or size, making it impossible for visitors to differentiate one sculpture 
from another. Townley also seemed to suggest that Blundell’s descriptions lacked validity but 


tried not to overtly criticise, writing: 


[Your catalogue] appears to me to want a regular arrangement of the articles ... you 
have however placed all subjects promiscuously ... So many different opinions and 
explanations of the compositions and symbols found on ancient monuments have 
been given, that every person, especially the owner, may claim a right to give his own 
ideas upon them. This right you have so amply exercised in your catalogue, and your 
notions on these subjects differ so very widely from mine, and those of many others, 
who have attended to these matters, that almost a total new wording of your 
catalogue would take place if |, or some other person was to undertake it.1%° 


Townley’s comments suggest that not only was Blundell’s catalogue disordered but that he 
did not correctly explain the mythology of many of the objects. Blundell himself seems to 
have acknowledged this in the preface when he published the catalogue in 1803, noting that 
the catalogue was “by no means intended to meet the eye of the learned antiquarian, much 
less that of the public, on account of the many errors and mistakes in it.”1°” It is unclear which 
catalogue entries Townley was referring to when suggesting that Blundell was providing his 
own opinions, but Townley’s statements did cause friction between the two men./155 This is 
because Townley’s descriptions of his own artworks were almost academic in their detail, 


citing and quoting both ancient and eighteenth-century sources.159 


185 Blundell wrote that his catalogue was written “with the sole view of its serving as a kind of interpreter, in 
order to obviate the daily questions of visitors...” Blundell, Account, Frontispiece. 

186 TY 7/1347: “Copy of most part of my letter to Mr Blundell” February 25, 1802. 

187 Blundell, Account, Preface. 

188 There are 17 letters concerning the catalogue, which commence in December 1801 and culminate in April 
1802. In the last letter Blundell writes “If ... | find, that it is an exact copy of my manuscript catalogue, which you 
have so much found fault with in your letters and which conscious myself of the many errors ... | shall be inclined 
to put it back again into the case in my back closet. There to remain with the other papers...” TY 7/1356: April 
26, 1802. 

189 In his catalogue entry for the Discobolus, Townley cites Winckelmann, catalogues from the Capitoline in Rome 
and Uffizi in Florence, Pliny the Elder, and Petronius Satyr, and quotes Lucian and Quintilian in Latin. He also 
discusses the translation of Lucian’s description of the Discobolus from Greek to Latin. TY 12/6/106-123. 
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The two men also differed in their approach to protecting the ancient marble and thereby 
authenticity of their artworks. Although Townley had disputed the placement of the arms of 
his Small Venus, he did not alter the ancient marble, instead restricting himself to replacement 
of the eighteenth-century arms. This attitude can also be seen when he asked that restorers 
not be allowed to scrape away corroded areas of his Caryatid to make it look more 
aesthetically pleasing.1°° He made a similar request concerning the statue of a drunken faun, 
writing “... pray don’t let the ancient relief be touched, the least alteration in them would be 
sacrilege and would destroy the testimony of his ever having had a vvreath.”191 Blundell, in 
contrast, was more concerned with aesthetics. From Lord Besborough’s collection, Blundell 
had acquired a statue of a Sleeping Hermaphrodite and described this in his 1803 catalogue 
as being “accompanied by three little genii, one of which is suckling at the left breast” (fig. 
49).192 He acknowledged that the subject was common in antiquity, along with representation 
of satyrs and fauns. Still, Blundell was not content with the statue and by 1809 when a 
catalogue of his engravings was published, Blundell had the cupids and genitals chiselled away 


(fig. 50). His catalogue entry read: 


This recumbent figure was bought at Roehampton ... by a friend, with a deal of 
erudition about it. When bought, it was in the character of an Hermaphrodite, with 
three little brats crawling about its breast. The figure was unnatural and very 
disgusting to the sight; but by means of a little castration and cutting away the little 
brats, it became a sleeping Venus, and as pleasing a figure as any in this Collection.1”3 
Blundell’s excising of parts of the Sleeping Hermaphrodite, despite his acknowledgement that 
the subject was popular in antiquity, demonstrates that he was not concerned with keeping 
the sculpture as the original artist intended it. Instead he altered the statue to be 
representative of his own eighteenth-century taste and aesthetics. While the same could be 
said for the alteration to the pose of the Small Venus, in that it was no longer true to its original 
form, Townley did not further remove identifying attributes and retained evidence of the 


support strut on the chin. In addition, he noted in his catalogue that the right hand may 


originally have been near the face, ensuring that the original pose could still be established. 


190 Ty 7/432/2: February 3, 1786. 

191 TY 7/340: November 10, 1774. 

192 TY 7/1331: April 4, 1801; Blundell, Account, 182. Sleeping Hermaphrodite with three infants, graphite on 
paper, 240 x 190 mm, London, British Museum, Inv. 2006,1101.1. 

193 Blundell, Engravings, vol. |, fig. 41. Sleeping Venus/Hermaphrodite, 2" century, marble, 510 x 1240 x 450 mm, 
Liverpool, World Museum, Inv. 59.148.25. 

194 TY 12/5/51. 
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In contrast, without a sketch of Blundell’s Sleeping Hermaphrodite prior to removal of the 


cherubs and genitalia, it would be difficult to ascertain the original composition of the figure. 


It is evident not only that restoration during the second half of the eighteenth century was 
prevalent, but also that in many cases it fundamentally subverted the authenticity of sculpted 
marbles as the product of a particular sculptor and time period. Yet Cavaceppi’s treatise in 
particular demonstrates that he was aware of this and attempted to inform his readers 
regarding it. However, in a market driven by wealthy collectors and supplied by excavated 


broken fragments, restorers had little choice but to comply with the demands of their patrons. 


Determining the authenticity of an ancient sculpture can be problematic and affected by many 
different factors. This is particularly true for Roman statues that may emulate or imitate 
earlier Greek antecedents, or which may have been irrevocably altered by eighteenth-century 
restorers. Using statues from Townley’s collection, the following chapter details some of 


these factors and the issues that they raise when attempting to determine authenticity. 
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Chapter Two: The Authenticity of Emulated, 
Replicated and Restored Statues 


In the eighteenth century Winckelmann denigrated Roman art writing that “Roman artists ... 
developed no style of their own ... probably imitated the Etruscans ... and in their later and 
flourishing period, the few Roman artists would have been students of the Greeks.”!% 
Continuing this premise, for much of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, it was presumed 
that Roman sculptures were replicas of earlier lost Greek antecedents, and as such their study 
was more useful in attempting to reconstruct those Greek originals. This ideal was 
perpetuated by many scholars and included influential studies by German archaeologists such 
as Heinrich Brunn (1822-1894), Adolf Furtvvangler (1853-1907), Walther Amelung (1865- 
1927), Anton Hekler (1882-1940), and Georg Lippold (1885-1954). The aim of such scholars 
was to compare extant marble sculptures and to identify hallmarks or traits that could have 
been derived from an original bronze.1?6 Such corollary analysis was known as Kopienkritik,19’ 
a term coined by Brunn but based upon a technique used by philologists to reconstruct the 
stemmata of lost texts from analysis of later copies.1?8 While it has been argued that 
Kopienkritik is efficacious in determining the physical resemblance of Imperial portrait busts 
to the sitter, many scholars question its value when the methodology assumes that Roman 
sculptures are exact copies of the original.1?? This is because Kopienkritik fails to consider that 
supposed antecedents, now lost, were made in bronze not marble, and that knowledge of 


those antecedents is derived only from descriptions provided by ancient sources.”00 


In addition, Kopienkritik presupposes that Roman sculptures imitated or exactly replicated 


Greek antecedents, evident in the term ‘copy’ used to describe artworks in museums today. 


195 Winckelmann, History of the Art of Antiquity, 284. 

196 Maree Clegg, “Copies and Connoisseurship: A Reassessment of the Oeuvre of Myron” (MA thesis, University 
of Auckland, 2016), 40—41. 

197 The term does not have a direct English translation but refers to the analysis of so-called marble copies in an 
attempt to recover a lost original. 

198 Elaine K. Gazda, “Beyond Copying: Artistic Originality and Tradition,” Memoirs of the American Academy in 
Rome: Supplementary Volumes, The Ancient Art of Emulation: Studies in Artistic Originality and Tradition from 
the Present to Classical Antiquity 1 (2002): 5. 

199 Christopher H. Hallett, “Emulation versus Replication: Redefining Roman Copying,” /ournal of Roman 
Archaeology 18 (2005): 428—30, Elaine K. Gazda, “Roman Sculpture and the Ethos of Emulation: Reconsidering 
Repetition,” Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 97 (1995): 129-31. 

200 See Lucian’s (Philopseudes 18.45-46) description of Myron’s bronze Discobolus, which exists only in later 
marble copies. 
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In recent years scholarship has emerged questioning the veracity of assumptions about 
Roman art, most particularly in the work of art historians Richard Brilliant, Elaine Gazda, 
Miranda Marvin, and archaeologist Ellen Perry. They assert that although Roman art may 
emulate earlier Greek antecedents, it does not always imitate or replicate and is worthy as a 
subject of study in its own right, providing insights into the taste and attitudes of the Romans 
themselves.”01 The distinction between the imitation of earlier sculpted antecedents or the 
emulation of the same is specifically addressed by Gazda, who notes that sculptures extant in 
multiple copies “are still regarded disparagingly ... rather than as conscious attempts at 
surpassing those sources by means of an eclecticism informed and enabled by a deep 
knowledge and understanding of a wide variety of source monuments.””° Perry further 
writes that “practitioners of Kopienkritik ... ignored signs of innovation almost entirely, 
unaware of the fundamentally agonistic principle of aemulatio that led Romans to compete 


with their predecessors.””05 


The importance of emulation — as distinct from imitating or replicating — in art was explicated 
by renowned Roman orators, such as Cicero (106 — 43 BCE) and Quintilian (c. 35 — c. 96), who 
extolled the benefits of paying homage to an original rather than exactly duplicating it.2% 
Quintilian in particular explained how successive sculptors improved upon the work of their 
teachers. Quintilian also acknowledged that “a large part of art consist[ed] of imitation” but 
that it was “a disgrace too to be content merely to attain the effect you are imitating.”?° 
Cicero expressed a similar sentiment in describing how sculptors and painters improved upon 


the work of others, noting that “nothing is brought to perfection on its first invention.”2° 


201 See Richard Brilliant, “Roman Copies: Degrees of Authenticity,” Source: Notes in the History of Art 24, no. 2 
(2005): 19-27; Gazda, “Roman Sculpture and the Ethos of Emulation”; Gazda, “Beyond Copying”; Miranda 
Marvin, The Language of the Muses: The Dialog between Roman and Greek Sculpture (Los Angeles: J. Paul Getty 
Museum, 2008); Ellen Perry, The Aesthetics of Emulation in the Visual Arts of Ancient Rome (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2005). 

202 Gazda, “Roman Sculpture and the Ethos of Emulation,” 135. 

203 Perry, Aesthetics of Emulation, 78. 

204 See Quintilian (/nstitutio Oratoria 10.2.6) who discusses the disgrace when imitating that which has been done 
before. 

205 “The work of Callon and Hegesias [c. 500 BCE] was stiff ... that of Calamis [active c. 475-450 BCE] less so, and 
Myron’s [active c. 480-445 BCE] more fluid than any of these. Polyclitus [active c. 452-420 BCE] had more 
craftsmanship and grace than the rest ... What Polyclitus lacked, Phidias [active 449-438 BCE] and Alcamenes 
[active c. 430-404 BCE] are allowed to have possessed.” Quintilian /nstitutio Oratoria 12.10.7-9 and 10.2.1-9, 
from The Orator’s Education, trans. Donald A. Russell (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2001), 

206 Cicero, Brutus, trans. G. L. Hendrickson (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1939), 66. 
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Quintilian and Cicero promote the emulation or improvement of earlier artistic achievements, 
but it must be acknowledged that the Romans also replicated the same composition in 
multiple copies, as demonstrated by the many examples of sculptures like the Discobolus, 
Apoxyomenos, and Doryphorus. What is unclear, however, is whether the copies replicate 
each other, meaning one of the copies is the original and the others are copied from it, or 
whether they do in fact replicate a lost antecedent. Research into copying methodologies, 
descriptions of copying from ancient sources, and the finding of plaster casts in archaeological 
contexts do reinforce the idea that a lot of Roman art was not original.”°” Yet despite evidence 
that some form of copying did take place, scholars are not in agreement as to how and when 
this may have occurred.? The most likely method, using frames and callipers, is known as 
the pointing technique and was described and illustrated by Carradori.”°? A similar copying 


frame is depicted in the workshop scene drawn by Cavaceppi (figs. 51-52). 


Regardless of whether multiple examples copy each other or an earlier statue, when they are 
assessed only for the information that they may provide on a theoretical Greek antecedent, 
they are undervalued for the information that they provide on Roman art. But equally, if they 
are considered as simply replicas, this adversely affects attempts to determine their 
authenticity. If an object is merely considered to be a copy, then it is thought to be of lesser 


value as it does not demonstrate the hand of the original artist.”19 


Adding complexity to any discussion of Roman art is the interventions of eighteenth-century 
restorers, and Townley’s collection predominantly derives from Rome. Around 20% of the 
collection are statues, with subjects ranging from mythological to daily life and sized from a 


diminutive 30cm to a majestic 213cm in height, but nearly all were restored.”11 This chapter 


207 The satirist Lucian (c. 120 — 190) described the exact copying of sculpture in a dialog between a bronze statue 
of Hermes Agoraios and Zeus. Hermes Agoraios laments his condition having been smeared with pitch and 
encased with cloth to make moulds, which were intended to exactly replicate his form. (Zeus Tragoidos, 33); For 
discussion of plaster moulds found from the 15" century see C. Landwehr, Die antike Gipsabgüsse aus Baiae, 
griechische Bronzestatuen in Abgüsse römischer Zeit (Berlin: Deutsches Archöologisches Institut, 1985). 

208 Gisela M. A. Richter, “How Were the Roman Copies of Greek Portraits Made?,” Mitteilungen des Deutschen 
Archdologischen Instituts, Römische Abteilung 69 (1962): 52—58; Lori-Ann Touchette, “The Mechanics of Roman 
Copy Production?,” in Periplous: Papers on Classical Art and Archaeology Presented to Sir John Boardman, ed. 
Gocha R. Tsetzkhladze, John Prag, and Anthony Snodgrass (London: Thames and Hudson, 2000), 344-52. 

203 Carradori, Elementary Instructions, 36-39. 

210 See Salvatore Settis, “Supremely Original: Classical Art as Serial, Iterative, Portable,” in Serial / Portable Classic: 
The Greek Canon and Its Mutations, eds. Salvatore Settis, Anna Anguissola, and Davide Gasparotto (Milan: 
Progetto Prada Arte, 2015), 51-72. 

211 Townley sold or returned any objects that he was unhappy with. The smallest statue examined was a torso 
of Venus binding her sandal (1805,0703.17) at 33 cm and the largest, the Townley Venus (1805,0703.15) at 213 
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closely analyses some of those statues in order to demonstrate issues in determining 
authenticity when they are considered to be lesser imitations of Greek antecedents, when 
there are multiple extant replicas of a given statue, and when restorers have created an 
entirely new artwork from fragments. Due to the size of Townley’s collection, it is not possible 
to analyse all statues, and so only those that best exemplify issues of authenticity and that 


have not been previously extensively researched are discussed in depth. 


Emulation 


If an artwork is considered as a derivative of another, then its authenticity is not considered. 
Rather, it is regarded as having less value than the original. But considering Roman art as 
derivative of Greek art is simplistic, not only because few Greek original statues survive to 
provide close comparison, but also because in many cases it is clear that the intention of the 
Roman artists has been to create an artwork for their own context. If it can be demonstrated 
that Roman artists did in fact utilise earlier compositions as the basis of their own artworks, 
then Roman statues should be considered an emulation of the precursor where the intention 
was to improve upon that original as described by Cicero and Quintilian. In this way Roman 
statues can be valued for the abundance of information they provide to scholars of Roman 


art. 


Emulation of ancient artworks is not restricted to Roman artists; in fact it was particularly 
prevalent in neo-classical artworks. In 1778, John Flaxman modelled a jasperware relief 
inspired by a scene on a red-figure calyx krater (fig. 53) owned by Sir William Hamilton (1730- 
1803), and then in 1786 created the Pegasus Vase using the same scene (fig. 54).71? While the 
scene depicted is similar, the Pegasus Vase is modelled in jasperware, not painted, and the 
shape and exuberant decoration does not imitate or replicate the original in any way. Instead, 
the original has been emulated and a completely different composition created. This same 
emulation is apparent in Townley’s Caryatid, which | propose should be reassessed as an 


important Roman sculpture. 


cm. 
212 “The Apotheosis of Homer”, Wedgwood Museum, accessed June 6, 2018, 
http://www.wedgwoodmuseum.org.uk/; Attic Red-figure Calyx Krater, attributed to the Manner of the Peleus 
Painter, c. 450-440 BCE, H. 45.72 cm, London, British Museum, Inv. 1772,0320.26; John Flaxman Jr., The 
Pegasus Vase, 1786, Jasperware, H. 45 cm, London, British Museum, Inv. 1786,0527.1. 
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The name ‘caryatid’ refers to an architectural column in the form of a woman and comes from 
the Roman architect Vitruvius (c. 90 — 20 BCE), who described how the people of Caria were 
punished for supporting the Persians. As a warning, Carian women, sold into slavery, were 
represented by architects as holding up the entablature of buildings, their crime known to 
posterity (On Architecture |.1.5). The most famous and recognisable caryatids are those from 
the Erechtheion on the Athenian Acropolis (fig. 55).“15 The six columns of the south porch, 
sculpted before 409 BCE, form the shapes of women and support the entablature with a 
pillovv-like headdress.”15 These caryatids were copied many times in antiquity and exact 
replicas are known from the Forum of Augustus and Palazzo Giustiniani in Rome, as well as 


Hadrian”s Villa at Tivoli.”1” 


Tovvnley”s Caryatid was purchased from Jenkins in 1786 (fig. 56), after Jenkins acquired all of 
the antiquities from the collection of Cardinal Francesco Negroni (1710-1789).”16 The 
collection was originally owned by Cardinal Felice Peretti (1521-1590), later Pope Sixtus V 
(1585-1590).”17 The Caryatid, along with a similar statue, was discovered during Sixtus’ reign 
on lands owned by the Strozzi family near the Via Appia, and was displayed at his villa. Two 
further caryatids and the head of a third caryatid were also found at the same location around 


1765 and became part of the collection of Cardinal Alessandro Albani (1692-1779).718 


Piranesi, famous for his imaginative and sublime etchings of ancient sites, was present for the 
1765 excavation of the two caryatids and the head of the third.2?? Using these and fragments 
of a door and cornice, Piranesi sketched a reconstruction of what he thought the building 
might have looked like (fig. 57). Of the six caryatids in his reconstruction, only four statues 


and the head had been found on the site. Following Piranesi’s labelling conventions, the first 


213 Caryatid from the Erechtheion, 421-406 BCE, marble. H. 228 cm, London, British Museum, Inv. 1816,0610.128. 
214 Jan Jenkins, Greek Architecture and Its Sculpture: In the British Museum (London: British Museum Press, 2006), 
125. 

215 Erika E. Schmidt, Die Kopien des Erechtheionkoren (Berlin: Gebr. Mann, 1973). 

216 Ty 7/427: September 28, 1785; Townley Caryatid, c. 140-160, marble, H. 202 cm, London, British Museum, 
Inv. 1805,0703.44. 

217 Bignamini and Hornsby, Digging and Dealing, 1:151-53. 

218 A, H. Smith, A Catalogue of Sculpture in the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities: British Museum, Vol. 
Ill (London: Trustees of the British Museum, 1904), 100. According to Winckelmann (History of Ancient Art, 
XI.1.14) a third fragmented statue may also have been found, but this was lost by 1894 when Bulle discussed the 
site. Heinrich Bulle, “Die Karyatiden von der Via Appia,” Mitteilungen des Deutschen Archdologischen Instituts, 
Römische Abteilung 9 (1894): 139. 

219 Piranesi explained his presence at the excavation scene at the base of his sketch. See also Gerard Vaughan, 
“Piranesi’s Last Decade: A Reappraisal of the Vasi,” in The Piranesi Effect, eds. Kerrianne Stone and Gerard 
Vaughan (Sydney: NewSouth Publishing, 2015), 281-283. 
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(A- the amalgam of the head and unrelated statue), fourth (B), and fifth (C) from the left were 
the three Piranesi witnessed being excavated and which were added to the Albani 
collection.2”° The second (D) and third (E) from the left were the caryatids found around 1585 
and displayed in the Villa Negroni.””1 To balance his reconstruction, Piranesi added the sixth 
caryatid, which he had seen at the Palazzo Mattei. That caryatid imitated the Erechtheion 
caryatids and was later added to the Braccio Nuovo collection.””” Following his acquisition of 
the Villa Negroni Collection Jenkins sold both Caryatid D and E to the Papal Collections and 
Townley respectively.””” The head of Caryatid A bears the inscription KPITON KAI / NIKOAAOZ 
/ AOHNAIO! ENOI/OYN (Kriton and Nicolaus, Athenians, made), but it does not belong with 
the body.?”” The inscription, however, appears to have informed Winckelmann’s opinion that 


the caryatids were Greek creations not Roman.?2° 


It is unconfirmed which building the caryatids were originally associated with, but three 
structures are thought to have been built by Herodes Atticus on the site after 161 but before 
171.276 Herodes constructed two temples and a cenotaph to his wife Regilla, a priestess of 
Demeter and relative of Faustina, the wife of the emperor Antoninus Pius.””” The first temple, 
known as the Temple of Faustina, was dedicated to Demeter and Faustina the Elder, and the 
second temple was the Triopeion dedicated to Demeter, Persephone, Athena, and Nemesis.?78 
Archaeologist Heinrich Bulle (1867-1945) believed that the caryatids should be identified as 


229 


servants of Demeter, intended to glorify Regilla,””” meaning that they could have derived from 


either temple or the cenotaph. 


220 Albani Collection Inv. 97, 628 & 725. 

221 Statue D: Rome, Museo Braccio Nuovo, Inv. 2270 (noted as Inv. 47 by Amelung); Statue E: Townley Caryatid, 
London, British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.44. 

222 Giovanni Battista Piranesi, Vasi, candelabri, cippi, sarcofagi, tripodi, lucerne ed ornamenti antichi, vol. II 
(Rome, 1778), Pİ. 68, Walther Amelung, Die Sculpturen des Vaticanischen Museums, vol. | (Berlin: Georg Reimer, 
1903), 9-11. 

223 Amelung, Die Sculpturen des Vaticanischen Museums, 1903, 1:65. Museo Braccio Nuovo, Inv. 47. 

224 Bulle, “Die Karyatiden von der Via Appia,” 134, Johann Joachim Winckelmann, The History of Ancient Art, 
trans. G. Henry Lodge (Boston: James R. Osgood and Company, 1880), bk. XI.1.14. The head has been joined to a 
statue of the Athena Lemnia type, but it is unclear when the restoration took place. 

225 VVinckelmann used the two caryatids from the Villa Negroni as exemplars in his discussion of correct Greek 
drapery. Winckelmann, The History of Ancient Art, bk. VI.1.31. 

226 VVinckelmann was also present at the 1765 excavation and noted that the remains of the building could have 
been from either a tomb or a villa. Ibid., bk. XI.I.14. 

227 For a complete discussion of the site see Helke Kammerer-Grothaus, “Der deus rediculus im Triopion des 
Herodes Atticus: Untersuchung am Bau und zu polychromer Ziegelarchitektur des 2. Jahrhunderts n. Chr. in 
Latium,” Mitteilungen des Deutschen Archdologischen Instituts, Romische Abteilung 81 (1974): 131-252. 

228 Malcolm Davies and Sarah Pomeroy, “Marcellus of Side’s Epitaph on Regilla (IG XIV 1389): An Historical and 
Literary Commentary,” Prometheus: Rivista Di Studi Classici 38, no. 1 (2012): 10-12. 

223 Bulle, “Die Karyatiden von der Via Appia,” 143. 
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Piranesi’s proposed romantic reconstruction of the site is not useful in learning more about 
the building itself because it is so inaccurate, particularly when compared to the South Porch 
of the Erechtheion, still extant in Athens. The caryatids of the Erechtheion are arranged ina 
line of four across the front of the porch, with two additional caryatids positioned behind each 
end figure (fig. 58). To present a straighter and more architectural line, the outer legs of the 
outer figures are straight with the inside legs slightly bent at the knee.”5” The inner caryatids 
replicate the outer figures thus creating a mirror image; the three figures on the right side of 
the porch mirror the three figures on the left side of the porch. But in Piranesi’s reconstruction 
of the Via Appia structure, the caryatids appear to be positioned randomly, perhaps 
necessitated by four of the five original statues having their right knee bent. It is my 
contention that if the Via Appia caryatids were intended to imitate the Erechtheion, then the 
outside figures should have the outside leg straight and there should be eight caryatids, four 
with the left leg straight, and four with the right leg straight. But to balance his reconstruction, 


Piranesi has instead had to depict the outside caryatids with the inside leg straight.”?1 


While the context and original location of the caryatids has not been conclusively ascertained, 
the caryatids, including Townley’s, are unlike those from the Erechtheion. Yet scholars such 
as Wolfgang Helbig (1839-1915) and Margarete Bieber (1879-1978) persisted in the theory 
that the Via Appia caryatids were copies. Helbig noted that although the style of execution 
for one of the caryatids was consistent with a work from the Roman Empire, the design “seems 
due to an earlier artist, probably of the Hellenistic era ... obviously borrowed from a work of 
the golden period of Attic art.”?3* Bieber instead suggested that the caryatids may have been 
copied by “second-class artisans and eclecticists” using caryatids from the Erechtheion and 
from the sanctuary of Isis-Demeter in Athens as their models.”233 In either case, the 
denigration of Roman artists is evident and their comments demonstrate the corollary 


thinking around Roman artworks evident in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 


230 Jenkins, Greek Architecture, 126. 

231 palagia instead suggests that the caryatids formed the entrance to a propylon. Olga Palagia, “Herodes Atticus’ 
Athenian Caryatids,” in APXITEKTON: Honorary Volume for Professor Manolis Korres, eds. Kostas Zampas et al 
(Athens: Melissa Publishing House, 2016), 219. 

232 Wolfgang Helbig, Guide to the Public Collections of Classical Antiquities in Rome, trans. James F. Muirhead and 
Findlay Muirhead, vol. II (Leipsic: Karl Baedeker, 1896), 8. 

233 Margarete Bieber, Ancient Copies: Contributions to the History of Greek and Roman Art (New York: New York 
University Press, 1977), 107. 
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Fragments of three similar examples to the Via Appia caryatids have been identified in Athens; 
however, scholars are not in agreement regarding their relationship to the Roman statues.”?” 
Furtvvangler suggested that the fragments, comprising two torsos and a head, were copies of 


235 clearly 


those found on the Via Appia, made to replace the originals taken by the Romans, 
suggesting that only Greek artists could have produced such works. This is despite the fact 
that they were found on the Via Appia at Rome. However, archaeologist Evamaria Schmidt 
found that neither torso from Athens faithfully replicated the Roman versions.”56 Yet in 
analysis of the same fragments, archaeologist Olga Palagia found that the two torsos are 
duplicates of the Braccio Nuovo caryatid and one of the Villa Albani caryatids, and that the 
fragmented head is a duplicate of Townley’s Caryatid.”?’ Palagia suggests that due to the 
similarities between the Athenian and Via Appia caryatids, the dating of the Athenian 
caryatids should be reassessed to the mid-second century.7?2 Despite this later date it is 


evident that neither the Athenian nor the Via Appia caryatids replicate the earlier Erechtheion 


antecedents. 


Unlike the caryatids from the Erechtheion which are almost identical, Townley’s Caryatid and 
the other caryatids from the Via Appia differ markedly from the Erechtheion caryatids and 
from each other. Erechtheion caryatids are represented with the same (but mirrored) stance, 
belted peplos, mantle attached at the shoulders, and an egg-and-dart motif on the cushioned 
headdress. However, each Via Appia caryatid is represented with individualised drapery, arm 
motion, jewellery, hairstyle, and headdress, and no figure exactly replicates another. 
Townley’s Caryatid in particular wears an unbelted peplos to the feet, a long mantle fastened 
at the shoulders covering most of the arms, and jewellery at the neck and wrists. This clearly 


demonstrates the originality of the artist or artists. 


While the Via Appia caryatids, including Townley’s Caryatid, are demonstrably different from 
the Erechtheion caryatids, similarities in the four figures originally from the site (Piranesi’s 


four central figures: D, E, B, and C) prove that they form a cohesive group (figs. 59a-d). 


234 Torso of a Caryatid, Athens, National Museum, Nr. 1641 - similar to Caryatid with Kalathos, Rome, Albani 
Collection, Inv. 628; Torso of a Caryatid, Athens, National Museum, Nr. 1642 — similar to Caryatid with Kalathos 
and Veil, Rome, Albani Collection, Inv. 725; Head of a Caryatid, Athens, National Museum, Nr. 640 — similar to 
Caryatid, London, British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.44. 

235 Adolf Furtwangler, Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture: A Series of Essays on the History of Art (London: William 
Heinemann, 1895), 337 note 1. 

236 Evamaria Schmidt, “Zu einigen Karyatiden in Athen, Rom und London,” Archdologische Anzeiger, 1977, 264. 
237 palagia, “Herodes Atticus” Athenian Caryatids,” 221. 

238 ibid., 222. 
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Although each caryatid wears a basket-shaped headdress (kalathos) encircled by decorative 
bands, the bands differ from figure to figure as does the jewellery and drapery. To create an 
artistic symmetry between the figures, the sculptors have replicated aspects of the design 
without copying it in its entirety. For example, Caryatids D and C wear the same drapery but 
their jewellery and headdress decoration differ, and Caryatid E, Townley’s Caryatid, has the 
same necklaces as Caryatid C, but wears earrings in the shape of rosettes and has the same 
palmette-and-lotus link motif as Caryatid D (figs. 60a-e).”5? While there are subtle differences, 
the caryatids are similar enough to each other to confirm that they belong together without 
replicating the earlier Erechtheion caryatids or each other. Townley’s Caryatid does not 
imitate or copy any other known caryatid; instead, it seems to have been created with an 
intention to equal or surpass the earlier, more famous, caryatid forerunners. Yet its 
importance to the study of Roman art seems to have been overlooked, due in part to the 


nineteenth-study study of the Via Appia caryatids by Bulle. 


Bulle’s analysis, while acknowledging that the caryatids were probably new creations from the 
second century, noted that they were still influenced by earlier Greek precursors.2*° He 
accepted that the inscription, attributing the head of Caryatid A to Greek sculptors Kriton and 
Nicolaus, along with stylistic similarities and the same context, meant that all of the caryatids 
were Greek creations rather than Roman.””1 Palagia agrees that the Villa Albani and Townley 
caryatids were made by Athenian sculptors, based upon the Kriton and Nicolaus inscription, 
and that all three were sculpted from Pentelic marble.””” However, the head of Caryatid A 
differs markedly from the other four. | found that the kalathos of Caryatid A is sculpted with 
three bands of stylised and simplified flowers, dissimilar to the link and rosette motifs 
depicted on the other four baskets (fig. 60a-e). In addition, the base of the basket is a large 
tubular cushion which appears to incorporate the hair, also dissimilar to the other caryatids. 


The hairstyle of Caryatid A is also unlike the other four examples, being swept in rows towards 


239 The caryatids are labelled using Piranesi”s convention for the four central figures (from left to right: D, E, B & 
C). Caryatids D and C vvear their mantles dravvn around the front of the body and up over the shoulder supporting 
the right arm like a sling. Hovvever, their ievvellery and headdresses differ vvith Caryatid D vvearing a single strand 
of beads and a palmette-and-lotus link motif around the basket shaped headdress. Caryatid C instead vvears 
three strands of beads, vvith a linked lotus-and-sphinx motif around the headdress. Caryatid B has the same link 
motif on the headdress and bead arrangement as Caryatid C, but the mantle is vvorn up over the head and 
headdress as a hood. The lovver band of all four kalathos baskets depict repeating rosettes, and three of the 
caryatids (B, C & E) have a thin egg-and-reel border between the basket and head. 

240 Bulle, “Die Karyatiden von der Via Appia,” 160. 

241 Ibid., 136—37. Only the head of Caryatid A was found at the Via Appia site, combined in the eighteenth century 
vvith a body of the Athena Lemnia type. See Bieber, Ancient Copies, 106. 

242 Palagia, “Herodes Atticus’ Athenian Caryatids,” 221. 
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the crown of the head, in contrast to rows framing the face and extending towards the ears. 
It is therefore my position that the four caryatids, including Townley’s Caryatid, are in fact 
Roman and only superficially based upon earlier antecedents and that they are not related to 


the Kriton and Nicolaus inscribed head. 


If later Roman artists did emulate the Via Appia caryatids from Greek antecedents, it could 
explain the inaccuracies in the drapery seen on Townley’s Caryatid. Bieber convincingly 
argues that Roman artists incorrectly represented Greek dress due to a lack of understanding 
of earlier fashions, which she asserted was particularly evident when statues were copied. 
The incorrect drapery of Townley’s Caryatid was clearly evident when | compared the right 
and left sides of the statue. The figure wears a floor-length pep/os and mantle. Both the 
mantle and peplos are long lengths of fabric folded over from the top to make the correct 
length for the individual. The overfold of the peplos is worn on the outside of the garment 
and extends down to the upper thighs. The overfold of the mantle, however, is inside the 
garment, meaning that the outside of the mantle is one long length of fabric from shoulder to 
foot. This is apparent as the small dress-weight attached to the corner of the fabric is visible 
on the right-hand-side inside edge of the internal overfold (fig. 61). The dress-weight on the 
left side of the figure, however, is misunderstood, as the sculptor seems to have confused 
whether the overfold should be on the inside or outside of the garment. He has positioned 
the dress-weight on the outside of the mantle as if the overfold was turned outwards, similar 
to the peplos (fig. 62). This confusion seems to have been created because the drapery at the 


rear of the statue is only cursorily depicted. 


While it is evident that the sculptor has made a critical error in representing the folds of the 
mantle, Bieber’s comments on the inaccuracies of Roman executed drapery generally 
presuppose that sculptors intended to depict Greek clothing, not to show fashions of the time. 
She notes of Townley’s Caryatid that only children and young girls wore unbelted dresses, 
suggesting that the sculptor has made a further critical error in this sculpture.2*? But this 
preconceived idea precludes discussion of Roman drapery and what was appropriate for that 
time. While it is clear that this artist did make errors, it is not proven that he inadvertently 
and inaccurately depicted an unbelted peplos. It may very well be that the style of unbelted 


peplos represented was not only intended but also accurate for the requirements, also evident 


243 Bieber, Ancient Copies, 107. 
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in a second statue from Townley’s collection that wears a similar unbelted peplos.2“ This 
concrete and unyielding ideal that the Romans only imitated Greek art can therefore be seen 


to undervalue an authentic Roman artwork. 


Another statue, clearly similar in type to other sculptures but which should also be considered 
an emulation, is Ariadne.**? The statue of Ariadne, a 1.61m high woman holding a thyrsus and 
accompanied by a small rearing panther, was not initially sold to Townley because of the 
extensive damage to the face and head (fig. 63). Hamilton first mentioned the finding of 
Ariadne to Townley in November 1774 but noted that the head was split in the middle.”“” In 
early 1775, Hamilton informed Townley that as the head had suffered greatly, he had sold it 
to Charles Greville (1749-1809), reassuring Townley that better items would be found 
shortly.24”7 Regardless, Townley was incensed when he saw the sculpture at Greville’s and 


wrote to berate Hamilton for not sending him an item that he believed was so special: 


After your having recommended to me such things ... in preference to the Mercury and 
Ariadne, | can have no dependence upon either your judgment or your good intentions 
towards me. You very well knew that | desired to purchase capital things only, and that 
for such | was ready to pay any price; instead of which you have incumbered me with 
a number of trifling articles, which number the sum which would have gone a great 
way towards the purchase of an object of consequence. If you did not mean to send 
me your capital objects, you ought not to have recommended to me your inferior 
ones. You have not only done the contrary, but you have endeavoured to persuade 
me that the Mercury and Ariadne were not so proper objects for me ... There is a 
purity, grace, taste and elegance in the Ariadne, which must strike every one of any 
feeling, it gives me a new idea of the perfection to which sculpture was antiently . 
The feet are even finer than the feet of the Medici Venus. Had Raphael seen this lovely 
figure he would have admired it.748 


Nevertheless, Hamilton stood by his decision not to provide the statue to Townley, noting that 
he did not believe the artwork was good enough for Townley’s collection, “especially as the 
face is so mutilated & which | know you lay much stress on & with reason.””“? It is perhaps 


surprising that Townley was so attracted to the Ariadne, particularly because he was explicit 


244 For information on Greek and Roman drapery see Lillian M. Wilson, The Clothing of the Ancient Romans 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1938); Margarete Bieber, Griechische Kleidung (Berlin und Leipzig: Walter de 
Gruyter & Co, 1928). 

245 Marble statue of Ariadne or a Maenad, 2™ century, marble, H. 161 cm, London, British Museum, Inv. 
1805,0703.22. 

246 TY 7/574: November 22, 1774. 

247 TY 7/576: January 10, 1775 and TY 7/579: February 1, 1775. 

248 TY 7/590/2: Townley to Hamilton June 25, 1775. 

243 TY 7/593: August 17, 1775, TY 7/606: March 2, 1776. 
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in his desires to only obtain excellent artworks, without damage to the face and head, and 
because he returned or on-sold sculptures that did not meet his exacting requirements.?°° 
Townley did eventually purchase the sculpture from Greville on March 3, 1786 for £140.29 In 
defence of Hamilton, the sculpture is extensively damaged, particularly in the head and face, 
which have been pieced back together (fig. 64), but also in the torso which has been broken 
in two and joined with a large clamp at the rear of the left arm. The break is more evident 
from the rear, extending from waist level on the left side up towards the raised elbow on the 
right. A large section of the drapery from the rear of the right arm has had to be replaced, 
along with the entire right arm (fig. 65). Yet descriptions of the appearance of the statue in 
nineteenth-century museum catalogues demonstrate the skill of eighteenth-century restorers 
in obscuring evidence of their work. No mention of the broken nature of the face is evident, 
aside from notation of a restored nose, the right arm, left wrist, and head and forepaws of the 


panther. ”” 


As with Townley’s Caryatid, | suggest that the Ariadne is a unique emulation of a known type, 
rather than an inaccurate restoration. The type, known as the Dresden Artemis, which 
matches the stance and drapery of Ariadne, was named for the most complete example and 
represents the goddess carrying a bow and reaching for an arrow from a quiver on her back 
(fig. 66). Like Ariadne and Townley’s Caryatid she wears an unbelted peplos bifurcated by the 
strap of the quiver extending diagonally from the right shoulder, beneath the left breast and 
under the left arm. The left arm and leg are straight, and the right knee is bent with the right 
foot slightly extended to the side. The right arm of the Dresden Artemis is raised at a right 
angle to the body, supported by a curved strut, reaching towards the top of the quiver 
extended from the back above the right shoulder. Of all the remaining statues of the type, 
only the Dresden Artemis retains the head.?°? There are at least 15 full-size replicas of the 
type, not including Ariadne, in various states of fragmentation, many restored with attributes 


different from the Dresden Artemis.2>* 


250 Letter to Jenkins long after the correspondence regarding Ariadne, however, it does demonstrate Townley’s 
approach to collecting: “1 deferred sending back the Paris until | heard from you on that subject ... The statue not 
only is this fractured, but in the face, both jaws, the chin and throat are restored, which circumstances had you 
plainly declared to me, | certainly should not have made the purchase.” TY 7/490: July 24, 1789. 

251 Cook, Documenting the Townley Marbles, 133. 

252 Smith, Catalogue III, 52; Taylor Combe, Description of the Collection of Ancient Marbles in the British Museum, 
Part X (London: Trustees of the British Museum, 1845), 50. 

253 Kordelia Knoll, Christiane Vorster, and Moritz Moelk, eds., Skulpturensammlung Katalog der antiken 
Bildvverke: Idealskulptur der römischen Kaiserzeit, vol. 11.1 (Munich: Hirmer Verlag, 2011), 183. 

254 Dresden Type Artemis, 150-170, marble, H. 122 cm, Kassel, Museumlandschaft Hessen, Inv. SK15, Restored in 
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Ariadne differs from the Dresden Artemis in several important ways, which are not replicated 
in any other example, making Ariadne unique. This in itself demonstrates that the statue is 
an emulation of the type, unrelated to its restoration. The unrestored upper portion of the 
right arm suggests that it was not originally raised at a right angle to the torso as seen in the 
Dresden Artemis, nor was it in an adlocutio pose. Instead the arm is raised only about 45 
degrees from the lowered position. The restorer has added the forearm and perhaps the 
thyrsus, which is supported by a strut extending from the shoulder. The left arm is bent at the 
elbow from the waist, which | observed is original, different to all other examples where it 
hangs straight. The restorer has added the left hand holding a bunch of grapes (fig. 63). The 
head, which is original although broken at the neck, is supplemented with a wreath of ivy 
leaves. Two long ringlets of hair extend from behind each ear down onto the shoulders, in 
contrast to the Dresden Artemis, whose hair is entirely drawn into a bun at the back of the 
head. | observed that these ringlets were not later additions, as they had been cut from the 
same block of marble as the rest of the torso. Unlike most of the other examples of the 
Dresden Artemis type, Ariadne wears a voluminous chiton underneath the peplos, which 
extends down from the shoulders to the elbovvs.””” The most important difference is the 
addition of a panther shown rearing at the right side of the figure. As with the left arm and 
hair, this panther, although restored with a new head and front paws, was not added by the 


restorer but cut from the same piece of marble as the rest of the figure (fig. 67). It is my 


adlocutio pose; Dresden Type Artemis, 150-170, marble, H. 117.5 cm, Kassel, Museumlandschaft Hessen, Inv. 
SK16, restored in 1912/13 to replicate Dresden Artemis, re-restored in 1953 following war damage with right arm 
hanging down bent at right angle from the elbow, hand extended; Dresden Type Artemis, 150-170, marble, H. 
120.5 cm, Kassel, Museumlandschaft Hessen, Inv. SK17, restored with right arm hanging down, bent at right 
angle from the elbow with hand extended; Artemis, 1-2"? century, marble, H. 1.45 m, Paris, Musée du Louvre, 
Inv. LP 2588, restored with right arm hanging down, slightly bent elbow, extending hand forwards; Dresden Type 
Artemis, 140-160, marble, H. 139 cm, Berlin, Staatliche Museum zu Berlin, Inv. SK 60, restored to replicate 
Dresden Artemis; Statue of Artemis, Ah century, marble, H. 70 cm, Rome, Palazzo Doria-Pamphilli, restored to 
replicate Dresden Artemis; Statue of Artemis, 4'* century, marble, H. 146 cm, Rome, Galleria Borghese, Inv. 702, 
restored in adlocutio pose, the left hand holding a mask; Statue of Artemis, 4" century, marble, H. 161 cm, Rome, 
Museo Chiaramonti, Inv. 1439, restored with right hand raised, bent at the elbow holding a staff aloft, left arm 
supporting a shield; Statue of Artemis, 41h century, marble, H. 156 cm, Munich, Glypothek, Inv. 227, restored as 
Fortuna holding the remains of a ships rudder with lowered right arm, and left hand holding a cornucopia; Statue 
of Artemis, 4° century, marble, H. 154 cm, Rome, Museo Chiaramonti, Inv. 2154, restored in adlocutio pose; 
Holkham Hall Artemis, 2"? century, marble, H. 186 cm, Norfolk, Holkham Hall, restored to replicate Dresden 
Artemis; Statue of Artemis, 4° century, marble, H. 147 cm, Madrid, Museo Nacional del Prado, Inv. 20-E, restored 
as Fortuna holding a ships rudder with lowered right arm, and left hand holding a cornucopia; Statue of Artemis, 
4 century, marble, Rome, Museo Torlonia, Inv. 359, restored as Fortuna holding a ships rudder with lowered 
right arm, and left hand holding a cornucopia; Bieber (Ancient Copies, fig. 349) illustrates a further example from 
the National Archaeological Museum in Florence but the author has not been able to locate it. 

255 The Louvre, Galleria Borghese, Chiaramonti 1439 and Glyptothek versions also wear a chiton but the Holkham 
Hall, Museo Torlonia, Prado, Chiaramonti 2154, Palazzo Doria-Pamphilli, Berlin, and Dresden versions do not. 
The three copies in Kassel are too fragmentary and are therefore inconclusive. 
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contention that this conclusively demonstrates that the figure was not intended to replicate 
the Dresden Artemis type and is instead an emulation of the type intended for a different 


purpose. 


While Ariadne bears many similarities to the Dresden Artemis type, it is clear that the Roman 
sculptor did not intend to represent the goddess Artemis, whose known attributes do not 
include ivy leaves and a panther.”°° Regardless of this, scholars have considered the statue a 
variation on the type.””” The context for which the statue was created could have provided 
additional insight, yet not much is known about the villa at Sette Bassi, where Hamilton found 
the statue.””5 The villa, situated about six miles from Rome on the road to Frascati, is largely 


destroyed, but most of the building was built around the middle of the second century.””? 


That so many copies of the Dresden Artemis-type exist demonstrates that scholars are 
probably correct that they were based upon an earlier antecedent. But the arguments as to 
which antecedent do not carry weight. Furtvvangler attributed the Dresden Artemis-type to 
Praxiteles by comparison of the head with other ‘known’ types, but archaeologist Frank 
Brommer refuted this due to the lack of sculpted detail on the rear of the figures.” Bieber”s 
argument is more cogent, instead focused on inaccurate representations of drapery. She 
asserts that particularly in the representation of the peplos, if the represented drapery is 
erroneous, then the statue must be a later copy of an earlier Greek work, sculpted by someone 
without a good understanding of Greek costume.® In this regard, she is persuasive and there 
are significant anomalies in the representation of the peplos in many of the Dresden Artemis- 
type sculptures. However, due to the position of Ariadne’s right arm, the restoration to the 
rear of the right arm, and the voluminous chiton, it is not possible to ascertain whether the 
sculptor has correctly represented a peplos. He has appropriately included a dress-weight on 
the edge of the front overfold (fig. 68) but neglected to add one on the edge of the back 
overfold and dress-weights are also missing on the lower edges near the feet. That he has 


missed this important aspect of the peplos does suggest that Ariadne is a variation of an earlier 


256 The grapes and thyrsus are not considered, as these are later additions. 

257 Bieber notes “mistakes are compounded when the Dresden Artemis is adapted and varied to represent other 
goddess. The Ariadne ... seems also to have been modeled on a secondary copy ...” Bieber, Ancient Copies, 87. 
258 The site is also known as Roma Vecchia and was called the Villa of Domitian’s Nurse. Bignamini and Hornsby, 
Digging and Dealing, 1:134. 

259 Herbert Block, “Sette Bassi Revisited,” Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 63 (1958): 401-14. 

260 Furtwangler, Masterpieces, 324, Frank Brommer, “Die Dresdener Artemis,” Marburger Winckelmann 
Programm, 1950, 3-12. 

261 Bieber, Ancient Copies, 84-87. 
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original. Despite this, it is important to note that Bieber’s argument does not consider the 
potential intention of the Roman sculptor or his client. It is conceivable, although probably 
unlikely, that Greek-style dress was popular for Roman sculptures without a statue needing 
to be duplicated from an earlier antecedent. Bieber’s criticism of Ariadne centres on the 
inaccuracy of the depicted drapery, making only superficial mention of the fact that Ariadne 
is an “adaptation” of the Dresden Artemis type.7®* Through her acknowledgment that the 
statue does not confirm entirely to the type, we can see that Ariadne is in fact an emulation, 


created by Roman sculptors for a purpose unrelated to the other Dresden Artemis statues. 


The understanding and acknowledgement that statues are emulated rather than replicated is 
important, because when they are considered merely repetitions on a type, determining their 
authenticity is problematic. Both the Caryatid and Ariadne are unique compositions, certainly 
possessing similarities to earlier antecedents or other marble statues, but demonstrating the 
hand of the original artist and the intended form. Study of such statues as artworks in their 
own right, rather than merely as copies or adaptations, could provide valuable insights into 


domestic art created in Rome between the second and fourth centuries. 


Replication 


While there is still much scope for a deeper analysis of the nature of the relationship between 
Roman and Greek sculpture than can be adequately covered by this thesis, there are 
additional factors to consider that complicate the determination of the authenticity of 
restored, emulated and replicated art. In addition to emulated statues, Townley also acquired 
statues that were replicated in multiple copies. This section discusses how a determination 
of authenticity could be affected by the actions of dealers and restorers. Townley’s collection 
contains several examples of replicated statues including two representing a winged Victory 
sacrificing a bull, in mirror image to each other (fig. 69), and two identical statues of a youthful 


Pan (figs. 70a-b).2°? Two other replicated statues exemplify issues of replication and 


262 Ibid., 87. 

263 Winged Victory sacrificing a bull, 2nd century, marble, H. 67.31 cm, London, British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.4; 
Winged Victory sacrificing a bull, 2nd century, marble, H. 67.31 cm, London, British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.5; 
Marble statue of a youthful Pan, c. 50 - 25 BCE, marble, H. 115 x W. 43 x D. 39 cm, London, British Museum, Inv. 
1805,0703.29; Marble statue of a youthful Pan, c. 45 - 25 BCE, marble, H. 115 x W. 44 x D. 44 cm, London, British 
Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.28. Furtvvangler attributed the figures of Pan to an original by Polykleitos but more 
recent scholarship only accepts similarities to earlier Polykleitan models, and does not accept an attribution to 
that sculptor. Furtvvangler, Masterpieces, 269-70; Brunilde Sismondo Ridgway, Hellenistic Sculpture III: The 
Styles of c. 100-31 B.C. (Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin Press, 2002), 189, 205 (note 10). 
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authenticity. The first, a small statue of Cupid, may have actually been sculpted in the 
eighteenth century based on ancient examples, and the second, a modified version of a statue 


representing Actaeon, was acquired in preference to an unchanged one due to a cheaper cost. 


Townley purchased a statue, representing a young winged Cupid bending a bow, from 
Hamilton in 1776.”97 As with so many other Roman artworks, the composition is thought to 
have been copied from a lost bronze original by Lysippos (c. 4” century BCE).2®° The 
composition is known from at least a dozen iterations and depicts a child-like Cupid holding 
the bow towards his right. He grasps the centre of the bow with his left hand and looks 


towards his right hand, which holds the top of the bow (fig. 71). 


Although most of Townley’s statue exactly replicates the other examples, it is half the size, 
and discrepancies with the provenance and the lion-skin support call into question its 
authenticity as an ancient sculpture. Townley’s Cupid measures 59cm in height, compared to 
an average height of 126cm from nine similar examples in museums around the world. | found 
that the shortest of the comparable examples measures 118cm and the tallest 137cm, making 
Tovvnley”s Cupid incongruous with other copies.*°° The lion-skin support is also particularly 
problematic as there are several inconsistencies, suggesting that the figure itself has been 
manipulated to look like the other copies, with the lion skin and maybe parts of the lower legs 
being the only ancient parts. My examination of the statue found that the lion skin is corroded 
and worn, with only the left paws remaining. The right paws, in close proximity to the legs of 
the figure, have been almost obliterated or perhaps cut-down. Evidence for the rear paw is 


difficult, as it may be curled upwards towards the quiver (fig. 72), while the front paw retains 


264 Marble Statuette of Cupid, 2"! century, marble, H. 59.69 cm, London, British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.19. 

265 Robertson notes that the probable antecedent was sculpted by Lysippos, who made it for the sanctuary at 
Thespiai. Martin Robertson, A Shorter History of Greek Art (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1981), 166. 
266 Statue of Eros, 4° century, marble, H. 123 cm, Rome, Museo Capitolino, Inv. $410; Statue of Eros, Aİ) century, 
marble, H. 124 cm, Venice, Museo Archeologico Nazionale di Venezia, Inv. 121; Statue of Eros, 40) century, 
marble, Ostia, Museo Ostiense, Inv. 139; Eros with a bow, 4 century, marble, H. 132 cm, Yorkshire, Castle 
Howard; Statue of Eros, 4° century, marble, H. 120 cm, Paris, Musée du Louvre, Inv. MA 449; Statue of Eros, Ah 
century, marble, 137 cm, Cyrene, Museum of Antiquities, Inv. 14.350; Statue of Eros bending a bow, 330-320, 
marble, H. 125 cm, Rome, Museo Chiaramonti, Inv. 1509; Statue of Eros, Af century, marble, H. 132 cm, 
Copenhagen, Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, Inv. 488; Statue of Eros, Lincolnshire, Brocklesby Park (mentioned in: C. 
Vermeule and D von Bothmer, “Notes on a New Edition of Michaelis: Ancient Marbles in Great Britain Part Two,” 
American Journal of Archaeology 60, no. 4 (1956): 325; Sir Richard Worsley, Museum Worsleyanum (London: 
Septimus Prowett, 1824), sec. 97.); Torso of Statue of Eros, Aİ) century, marble, H. 118 cm, Florence, Giardino de 
Boboli; Statue of Eros, 2" century, marble, H. 125 cm, London, British Museum, Inv. 1812,0605.4; Torso of 
Winged Eros, c. 1-160, marble, H. 55.8 cm, London, British Museum, Inv. 1886,0320.1. 
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only a general shape with an incised line (fig. 73). This lack of definition could have occurred 


if the restorer cut down the right side to fit with the leg of an unrelated figure. 


Reinforcing the supposition that the lion-skin support is from a different composition, the 
outside of the left calf has evidence for the remains of a strut that would have connected to a 
marble support, such as a tree trunk. This strut does not match a similar area on the lion-skin, 
which appears to be uniformly corroded at this point (fig. 74). In 2017 the strut was broken, 
but old black and white catalogue photos from the British Museum show a shorter insert, as 
it was originally attached to the leg, not extending the length of what should be the front right 
paw (fig. 75). The lion-skin support is also attached to the upper left leg of the figure through 
the use of a large clamp, which has been hidden by the placement of a rectangular patch (fig. 
76). This additional attachment is necessary as the lion-skin support has broken from the 
original plinth and is a separate piece of marble. The difference in condition between the two 
principal pieces is immediately obvious, with the lion-skin having a sugary and corroded 


surface in contrast to the polished finish of the plinth itself (fig. 77). 


In addition, it is not only the lion-skin support that suggests considerable restoration. Upon 
examination, | found that the join below the right knee is straight and sharp, indicating that 
both pieces have been trimmed, and there is a similar fine and straight join that extends 
around the upper right thigh where the leg meets the buttock. Neither of these joins are 
natural repaired breaks; instead they have been used to join two disparate pieces (fig. 78). 
Two support struts extend from the right leg to the bow, and the straightness of the joins at 
the knee and hip suggest that this section of the leg is new. The right foot, which appears to 
be attached to the plinth, is also joined across the bridge of the foot and a further join is 
evident at the ankle. This joint is not straight across but appears to undulate around the right 
ankle, suggesting that it also may have been trimmed to fit. Parts of the left ankle have been 
replaced which is evidenced by the straight join, although a more natural break is apparent at 
the left knee. It also appears that the shape of the plinth has been altered and a wedge 
inserted between the left foot and the lion-skin support (fig. 79).2°” The lion-skin support is 


corroded and the feet and legs of the figure show considerable restoration, but the central 


267 Complicating examination of this sculpture is the modern application of filler to the joins and cracks, and of 
acrylic paints “to create a more uniform appearance.” British Museum Conservation record: June 20, 2007. The 
statue was strapped to a pallet when it was examined, meaning that packing material and straps obscured 
sections of the plinth. 
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part of the figure including the head, torso, upper legs, wings and arms exhibit little damage 
or deterioration. There are no burial accretions, nor evidence of corrosion in acidic soil and 
no damage evident on the face or head of the figure. The right wing has been broken in several 
pieces and repaired, but as with the right knee, the joins are fine and straight, with no other 


damage evident. The left wing has broken off completely at the shoulder. 


Hamilton’s letters concerning the condition of the Cupid are conflicting, further calling into 
question the authenticity of the statue as an ancient work. Initially Hamilton advised Townley 
that the sculpture was missing part of the right arm and that the left hand and both legs were 
broken, but that the break at the knees was good, with the break at the feet needing inserts. 
He also mentioned that the lion-skin and quiver had become separated from the plinth and 
were badly corroded.?® Just three weeks later, Hamilton described the same sculpture as 
being without blemish, having just discoloured feet.2©? To account for the now apparently 
pristine condition of the Cupid, Hamilton later asserted that he found the Cupid inside a 
“vittina”.””” Despite Hamilton”s letter concerning the find of the sculpture being relatively 
vague, a British Museum publication from 1845 states that the wings were broken from the 
shoulders and stored inside an amphora with the body, contributing to their good condition, 


while the feet, quiver and pedestal were discovered a short distance from the other parts.””1 


It is my hypothesis that Townley’s Cupid is an eighteenth-century pastiche, based upon 
incongruities between the condition of the figure and support, and the obvious restorations. 
This scenario is even more likely given the proliferation of copies of the same composition. 
When Hamilton initially proposed the statue for Townley’s collection, he described it as “the 
same as the Cupid bending his bow at the Capitol, or rather that of the Monache di Barbarine 
vvhlichl has the lions skin on the trunk the same as this”.2”* What is more, Hamilton later 


requested a sketch of the Cupid so that he could restore a similar statue in the same manner: 


İİ have found] an Amorini the same as your small one, but not so entire ... | want 
much to have it restored properly. This can not be done without having recourse to 
yours, which of all others | like the best ... [please ask Mr Nollekens to] make me a 
small outline of your Cupid ... & beg that he will be exact in the right hand & trunk with 


268 TY 7/609: May 5, 1776 

269 TY 7/610: May 27, 1776 

270 TY 7/638: December 16, 1779; Curators translate vittina as “amphora”, Smith, Catalogue III, 64-65; Synopsis 
of the Contents of the British Museum (London: Trustees of the British Museum, 1874), 52. 

271 Combe, Ancient Marbles X, 46; Synopsis, 52. 

272 TY 7/609: May 5, 1776. 
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the Lions skin which | should like was exact, & shaded so as to be perfectly understood 
by the restorer here.””? 


Despite receiving a detailed sketch from Townley, Hamilton instead had the new Cupid 


restored similar to the copy in the Capitoline Museum.?”* 


It is impossible to be certain what proportion of Townley’s Cupid was sculpted during the 
eighteenth century and how much was ancient fragments pieced back together. But letters 
indicate that several months prior to informing Townley of the find, Hamilton advised that he 
had excavated a cupid sitting on a lion skin. At that time, he noted that it was too corroded 
to send.””” Whether parts of that sculpture were reused for Townley’s Cupid is unknown, but 
evidence from Hamilton’s letters and other sculptures from Townley’s collection do 


demonstrate that reuse was prevalent and the practice was pervasive.””” 


One further inconsistency in Hamilton’s description of the Cupid is the supposed excavation 
site. On May 5, 1776, Hamilton mentioned he had returned home from his excavation at the 
Castel di Guido site and that he had found the Cupid. But according to documents published 
by Bignamini and Hornsby, excavations appear to have stopped around April 21, three weeks 
earlier, not recommencing until autumn.””” Hovvever, it is not clear from Hamilton’s letters 
when exactly the Cupid was excavated or how long it had taken him to transport his finds from 


the site. 


There are several reasons for questioning the authenticity of the Cupid as an ancient vvork. 
Firstly, Tovvnley”s copy is the smallest by half of twelve similar examples of the same 
composition.*”®> According to the Louvre website, more than 40 full size copies are known, 


while only two have the same lion-skin support as Townley’s version (figs. 80 & 81).”” 


273 November 24, 1792: London, Royal Academy Archives, JU/2/47. Published in Cassidy, Life and Letters, 192— 
93. 

274 “| thought it needless to send a drawing as it is the same as yours & the one in the Capitol both well known.” 
February 12, 1793: London, Royal Academy Archives, JU/2/48. Ibid., 194-95. 

275 TY 7/575: December 23, 1774. 

276 In a letter from May 1779, Hamilton states “I employd my sculptor to do with another man to Villa Adriana in 
search of marble to restore statues.” TY 7/633: May 18, 1779. 

277 TY 7/609: May 5, 1776, Bignamini and Hornsby, Digging and Dealing, 1:51-55. 

278 See footnote 266; Townley himself was aware of at least thirteen other copies which he mentions in his 
catalogues: TY 12/3/25 and TY 12/5/53. 

273 “Eros with Bow: Atlas Database of Exhibits,” Louvre, accessed October 25, 2017, 
http://cartelen.louvre.fr/cartelen/visite?srv=car_not_frame&idNotice=26612&langue=en; Statue of Eros, 4% 
century, marble, H. 124 cm, Venice, Museo Archeologico Nazionale di Venezia, Inv. 121; Statue of Eros, 4‘ 
century, marble, H. 132 cm, Copenhagen, Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, Inv. 488. 
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Secondly, the surface condition of the figure is inconsistent with an object buried in soil for an 
extended period of time, and there is no evidence of typical damage, such as a broken-off 
head. Additionally, the plinth has been widened by the insertion of a triangular wedge, and 
the remains of a support strut on the calf of the figure does not coincide with a similar area 
on the lion skin. Cut down joins, particularly at the upper right thigh and ankles, suggest that 
those parts are not original to the composition. It is therefore possible that only the lion-skin 
support, and possibly the lower legs are original to the composition, and that the rest has 
been created out of a number of ancient pieces, or carved in the eighteenth century, to 


replicate a known sculpted composition. 


A second statue from Townley’s collection, known from at least two examples and discussed 
in Chapter 1, is a one metre high statue representing Actaeon attempting to fend off his 
hounds as they start to devour him (fig. 82).28° According to myth, Actaeon was hunting with 
his hounds and came across Artemis bathing. As punishment for seeing her naked, Artemis 
turned Actaeon into a stag and his hounds tore him to pieces. Actaeon is sculpted with horns 
erupting from his head, one arm raised above his head holding a club poised to strike his 
hounds, and the other arm extended out from the body with the hand splayed in shock. Two 
hounds are shown with mouths agape ready to bite, one raised on its hind quarters, leaning 


on Actaeon’s right leg, and the other crouched, poised to leap. 


Two identical copies of this composition, exhibiting the same damage, are reputed to have 
been found by Hamilton in excavations at the Villa of Antoninus Pius near Monte Cagnolo 


around 1772/3.28! According to Jenkins, one copy was offered to him and the other to the 


282 


papal collections. It seems that the statue group was declined, because in August 1774 


Hamilton offered the second copy to Townley, seemingly unaware that Jenkins had already 


offered Townley the first copy.?°? 


The correspondence concerning Actaeon shows that 
Townley was engaged with both dealers for two identical objects. Jenkins’ version arrived in 


early 1775, followed by Hamilton’s in May 1775.784 Jenkins’ version cost considerably more, 


280 Statue of Actaeon, 2™ century, marble, H. 99 cm, London, British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.3. 

281 Ty 7/561: around 1772/3; According to Jenkins, the statues were almost identical with mutilations “precisely 
the same”, TY 7/337: August 31, 1774; Bignamini and Hornsby, Digging and Dealing, 1:95-108. 

282 Ty 7/335: June 29, 1774. 

283 TY 7/337: August 31, 1774. 

284 TY 7/341: January 7, 1775. Jenkins’ Actaeon shipped from Rome. TY 7/590: May 29, 1775. Hamilton”s Actaeon 
arrives in London broken. 
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however, and so after the arrival of both statues, Townley negotiated with Jenkins to return 


his version. 


It can only be surmised why Townley chose to keep Hamilton’s group, but based on written 
correspondence, price mattered to Townley. Indeed, price seems to have been the 
determining factor here, rather than purchasing the one with its original head. Jenkins asked 
for £200, because his copy had its own head, while Hamilton, who promoted his version as 
the better of the two, priced his copy at £60.28 In August 1774, Jenkins reported that an 
original head for the group had been found adjacent to the original excavation site, and he 
duly sent it with the statue for restoration by Giovanni Pierantoni (1742-1817).”56 As 
mentioned previously, Jenkins had Actaeon restored to its original appearance, sending 
Townley a sketch (fig. 10), but letters demonstrate that Hamilton instead found an unrelated 
head suitable for the purpose, also posting Townley a sketch of the completed restoration (fig. 
11).”5” My examination found that the head Hamilton provided has been fused from two parts 
with a join evident across the top, extending behind the ears, and held together with a series 
of large iron pins (fig. 83).”88 The horns, although broken near the base, are carved from the 
same piece of marble as the face and therefore are not added (fig. 84), but it is not clear 
whether the two halves of the head are from the same piece of marble. Although areas of 
corrosion on the right side appear to match, where the two halves meet on the left side there 
is a discernible difference in the colour of the marble (fig. 85). The inserted piece of marble 
used to lengthen the neck has visible veins in the marble (fig. 86), similar to marble veins in 


the legs (fig. 87), implying that this may have been part of the original statue. 


The sketch provided by Jenkins confirms his assertion that both groups were damaged in 
similar ways; however, Hamilton”s version was further damaged in transit.”5? It is not possible 
to determine how honest Jenkins was in his attestations concerning the condition of his group, 
because it is now lost. But inthe provided sketch, presumably following restoration, four joins 


are marked in graphite. These include the right wrist and neck of Actaeon, and the snout and 


285 TY 7/337: August 31, 1774. TY 7/571: September 16, 1774 “tho the best & most entire is still in my possession.” 
286 TY 7/337: August 31, 1774. 

287 TY 7/339: October 19, 1774; TY 7/576: January 10, 1775; TY 7/579: February 1, 1775. 

288 it has been suggested that the holes were used to support a metallic ornament in the hair. Taylor Combe, A 
Description of the Collection of Ancient Marbles in the British Museum, Part II (London: Trustees of the British 
Museum, 1815), Plate XLV; Smith, Catalogue III, 25. 

289 Ty 7/590: May 29, 1775 “[your letter] brings the shocking news of the Actaeon being broke, | think you say in 
the leg, so that | supose that the dogs & trunk must have suffered in the same way.” 
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right leg of the standing dog (fig. 10). Hamilton’s group was sunk into a larger plinth and visible 
joins include: a break and an inserted section at the neck; two breaks on the right forearm; a 
new right hand; a break at the upper right arm; snout, both ears, both legs and tail of the 
standing dog; mouth of the crouching dog; right leg at the knee, foot and big toe; left ankle; 
and the plinth itself between the support and left foot. All of these breaks and joins are in 


addition to the restored head. 


It is unlikely, taking into consideration the breakage sustained during transport and Jenkins’ 
sketch of his own Actaeon, that Hamilton’s Actaeon would have been in better condition than 
Jenkins’ upon its arrival in London. It is therefore difficult to ascribe any other motivation but 
financial to Townley’s decision to retain Hamilton”s Actaeon. In Hamilton’s first letter to 
Townley, he described keeping the best and most entire in his possession but later admitted 
that it needed both hands, parts of the dogs, and a reworking of the plinth.2°° He also 
confessed that Actaeon did not have its own head and was “not of excellent sculptour.”””1 
Based on Jenkins’ assertion that the mutilations were identical and the two similar sketches, 
we can surmise that despite Hamilton’s claim to have kept the best copy, the two groups were 
similar in condition, neither markedly better than the other. Yet Townley retained Hamilton’s 


version when evidence suggests Jenkins’ was closest to the original pose. 


An additional factor that may have played a part, along with the fiscal motivation, is the 
resemblance of Hamilton’s Actaeon to other artworks of the same subject. When Townley 
queried the addition of horns, Hamilton asserted that such representation was consistent with 


other examples, including the Borghese sarcophagus, and in his catalogue, Townley noted: 


It is presumed with the exception of this group, that the only known monuments, 
where this subject appears, are the Borghesi Sarcophagus, an Etruscan Vase, published 
by d’Hancarville, and lately by Millin in his Monumens inedits, and two ancient pastes 
in this collection. All these compositions correspond with Ovid’s description of this 
fable.”?? 


All of the examples cited by Townley depict Actaeon with horns (figs. 88 & 89),7?3 so it can be 


surmised that Townley was not necessarily concerned that the sculpture looked as the ancient 


290 TY 7/571: September 16, 1774. TY 7/573: October 28, 1774. 

291 Ty 7/584: March 21, 1775. 

292 TY 12/6/98. “This done, she makes no further threats but by and by doth spread a pair of lively old hart’s 
horns upon his sprinkled head.” Ovid, Metamorphoses, ed. Madeleine Forey, trans. Arthur Golding (London: 
Penguin Books, 2002), 3.229-230. 

293 Sarcophagus with Garlands, c. 125-130, H. 0.99 x 2.36 x 0.75 m, Paris, Musée du Louvre, Inv. Ma 459; Drawing 
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Roman artist intended, but rather that it was recognisable as Actaeon and that it matched 
other representations. Nevertheless, it is not possible to be definitive regarding Townley’s 
motivations, and the cost variance was considerable. The price differential of £140 could 


purchase a full-size sculpted figure similar to Ariadne, which cost that amount. 


It is evident that copied statues, those that are replicated in multiple examples, provide 
particular challenges in attempting to determine their authenticity as ancient objects. While 
Cupid clearly duplicates the arrangement of other examples, its diminutive size and 
discrepancies in condition raise questions regarding when it was sculpted. But making any 
informed determination is hindered by questions about the integrity of the dealer, which will 
be discussed in Chapter 5. In contrast, when offered the choice of two copies of the Actaeon 
group, Townley had the opportunity to acquire the unaltered version with its own head. 
Instead, Townley chose the cheaper version. But even in that choice, Townley was concerned 
that the arrangement of the statue group was analogous with other ancient examples. For 
some of Townley’s statues, however, restoration has meant that they no longer resemble the 


composition the ancient Roman artist envisaged. 


Restoration 


While many objects from Townley’s collection are indisputably ancient, the age of others is 
more questionable. One example is a statue restored to represent Diana.?% The life-size 
marble sculpture stands 1.82m high and is represented striding forwards with drapery swirling 
around her body and legs, suggesting her rapid motion, with her right arm uplifted in the 
action of throwing (fig. 90). Yet upon inspection, the composition is incongruous. While 
ostensibly representing Diana, the goddess of the hunt, the statue does not demonstrate 
typical attributes for that deity such as the holding of a bow, a quiver on her back, and 
accompaniment by hunting dogs. Townley’s Diana does have an upraised arm, which perhaps 


holds the remains of a bow, but the pose is inconsistent with other representations of Diana, 


of a vase annotated by d’Hancarville, South Italian red-figured bell-krater painted with a scene of the death of 
Actaeon, Pen and ink, watercolour, and red chalk, 1767, H. 400 x W. 275 mm, London, British Museum, Inv. 
2010,5006.1920; Aubin Louis Millin, Monumens antiques, inédits ou nouvellement expliqués: Collection de 
statues, [...]. vol. 1 (Paris, 1802), 30-48. Two paste gems from the British Museum collection exactly replicate 
sketches of objects from Townley’s collection: Gem of glass paste imitating sard engraved with Actaeon, 1-3 
century, glass, H. 15 x 12 mm, London, British Museum, Inv. 1923,0401.715 and Gem of glass paste imitating 
beryl engraved with Actaeon, 1-3" century, glass, H. 19 x 15mm, London, British Museum, Inv. 1923.0401.714. 
294 Marble statue restored as Diana, c. 15 century, marble, H. 182 cm, London, British Museum, Inv. 
1805,0703.12. 
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whose upraised arm reaches for an arrow from the quiver on her back. The over-abundant 
handling of the drapery is more consistent with that of the Nike of Samothrace in the Louvre 
Museum.??? And, although a running stance is similar to other representations of 
Diana/Artemis, the goddess is typically shown wearing a short knee-length chiton, not the 
ankle-length peplos depicted on the statue. Townley’s Diana also wears a mantle, which has 
been shortened to appear as if it forms part of the peplos, or over-dress, which is also 


inconsistent with representations of the goddess. 


Around 1774, Townley purchased the statue from Jenkins but the correspondence between 
the two provides little extra detail. In November 1773, Jenkins confirmed that “the fair lady 
at Carlos” was Townley’s and in January 1774 noted that the restoration would be completed 
shortly.”?” However, as discussed previously, the head does not appear to belong to the statue 
due to its slightly smaller scale and that the tenon is too small for the mortise in the neck of 


the statue, leaving a visible gap all the way around the join (fig. 91).”?” 


To identify this sculpture as Diana is problematic, because upon close examination the extent 
of restoration precludes certainty about the original subject. According to Townley’s 
catalogue, much of the sculpture was mutilated, with “most part of the arms and of the legs 
being lost”, and this is apparent when areas of restoration are highlighted (figs. 92a-b).2°? My 
examination found that the rear of the sculpture is more badly damaged than the front, and 
large sections of marble have been added to the right side of the body, particularly the drapery 
as it extends from the hip, the shoulder and entire right arm, and sections of mantle under 
the right arm. Similar damage is evident on the left side (fig. 93). At the rear, a marble support 
has been used to incorporate an extremely large metal clamp, which extends from the plinth 
to the lower back of the figure (fig. 8). | also found from examination of the front of the figure 
that the statue was broken just below the knees, and many of the folds of drapery had been 
repaired and supplemented with marble inserts (fig. 94). The uniform and smooth condition 
of the upper legs suggests that they have been considerably reduced in volume, and remnants 
of unattached folds in the drapery above the knees reinforce this assertion (fig. 95). Due to 


the extensive nature of the restoration and the complexity of the drapery, it is impossible to 


295 The Winged Victory of Samothrace, c. 190 BCE, marble, H. 3.28 m, Paris, Museé du Louvre, Inv. MA 2369. 
286 TY 7/320: November 20, 1773 and TY 7/325: January 19, 1774. 

297 Cook, Documenting the Townley Marbles, 58. 

298 TY 12/6/170. 
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determine how many individual pieces have been added or inserted to reconstruct a coherent 
and recognisable statue, but it is clear that the work is a pastiche and did not originally 


represent Diana (fig. 96). 


The piecing together of disparate pieces to make a new composition was not unknown in the 
eighteenth century and a similar example was purchased by Blundell. Also labelled a Diana, 
when the statue was examined by Bartman, it was found that the artwork comprised 127 
separate fragments, none large enough to determine what the original composition may have 
looked like.”?? Blundell purchased the sculpture from Albacini,50” possibly the same sculptor 
who restored Townley’s Diana, but Blundell was badly misled as to the condition of his Diana. 
Blundell noted in his catalogue that although the face had been mutilated, the rest of the 
restored parts were mostly its own.2°! That Blundell was not aware of the actual condition is 
explained by a coating of wax, now removed, that obscured the joins, and by prevailing poor 
interior light. Bartman asserts that Blundell was deliberately deceived when he paid £200 for 
his Diana, which was the same amount that he paid for a nearly perfectly preserved statue of 
Athena.2 Townley, in contrast, paid £250 for his Diana, but he was clearly aware of the 


restoration undertaken to return it to a complete statue.503 


Although Townley was aware of some restoration to the figure, it is unclear whether he knew 
that the changes had prevented correct identification of the artwork.2* Scholars have 
associated Diana with a statue of Artemis in the Vatican (fig. 97) or the Running Athena from 
the Capitoline Museum (fig. 98), known to have been in the Villa d’Este in 1572 and possibly 
sketched prior to its restoration by Frans Floris around 1541 (fig. 99).2°° Despite this, 


Townley’s Diana is a conflation of both statues and replicates details of neither. The Running 


293 Bartman, “Piecing as Paragone,” 117 & 120. 

300 See TY 7/320: November 20, 1773 — Jenkins notes that the statue was at the workshop of Albacini. 

301 Blundell, Account, 8. 

302 Bartman, “Piecing as Paragone,” 117-18. 

303 Cook, Documenting the Townley Marbles, 58. 

304 «it will be perceived by the manner in which the sculptor has restored this figure (if the use of the word is 
allowable where the original design of an ancient statue has been totally altered) that he intended to represent 
the goddess in the act of hurling a spear.” Taylor Combe, A Description of the Collection of Ancient Marbles in the 
British Museum, Part III (London: Trustees of the British Museum, 1818), Plate XIV. 

305 The Antiquities & Marbles in the British Museum (London: Henry G. Bohn, 1848), Room VI. No. 11. Museo 
Capitolino, Inv. S654; Jones, Sculptures of the Museo Capitolino, 299, Adolf Michaelis, “Römische Skizzenbücher 
nordischer Künstler des XVI. Jahrhunderts,” Jahrbuch des Kaiserlich Deutschen Archdologischen Instituts VII 
(1892): 88; Frans Floris deVriendt, Statue of Polyphemos (Palazzon Barbo), Dead Amazone (Palazzo Medici), other 
Unidentified Sculptures, 1541-1547, Pen in brown, red-brown washed leaf, 21.7 x 29.4 cm, Kunstmuseum Basel, 
Kupferstichkabinett, Amerback Cabinet, Inv. U.IV.19. 
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Athena has been posited because it has a similar stance to Diana, appearing as if paused ina 
moment of movement.506 But the drapery is not consistent, nor is the position of the arms 
similar, as both arms of the Running Athena are lowered. The Artemis from the Vatican, in 
contrast, is of the same type as the Dresden Artemis, who has a relaxed stance but reaches 
over her shoulder to grasp an arrow from her quiver (fig. 66).2°” Holes in the back and 
shoulders of Townley’s Diana (fig. 100) have been used by scholars to suggest that the original 
statue may have had a quiver, but there is no evidence for an associated strap to support the 


quiver across the front of the chest as seen on the Dresden Artemis.?08 


As so little of the original statue remains, it is impossible to conclusively prove what it may 
originally have represented, and while some attributes, such as the raised arm, may indicate 
the goddess Artemis, others do not. | suggest that the original statue could have represented 
a dancing maenad or a dying Niobid, based upon the mantle which is draped around the back 
and shoulders of the figure (fig. 101). Such a mantle is not an attribute associated with 
Artemis, but is apparent in reliefs depicting dancing maenads and, in a statue known as the 
Chiaramonti Niobid. Dancing maenads are known from sculpted reliefs and are grouped 
according to specific types developed by archaeologist Friedrich Hauser (1859-1917) in 
1889.50? Type 30 represents a maenad wearing a mantle similar to Diana, stepping with her 
right foot forward and her left arm raised, holding the carcass of a kid over her shoulder (fig. 
102). Roughly eight examples of this type survive on sculpted reliefs.74° A more compelling 
comparison can be made with the Chiaramonti Niobid which represents a fleeing female 


Niobid (fig. 103). The Chiaramonti Niobid, now in the Gregoriano Profano Museum at the 


306 Bieber, Ancient Copies, 92. 

307 The Vatican Diana was included in Visconti”s catalogue but | have been unable to locate the statue in modern 
catalogues. Giambattista Antonio Visconti and Ennio Quirino Visconti, // Museo Pio-Clementino: Busti del Museo 
Pio-Clementino, vol. 6 (Roma, 1792), 60 & Plate XXX. Dresden Artemis, 15‘ century, marble, H. 152 cm, Dresden, 
Staatliche Kunstsammlungen Dresden, Inv. HM 117. 

308 Smith, Catalogue III, 20; Richard Neudecker, Die Skulpturen-Ausstattung römischer Villen in Italien (Mainz am 
Rhein: Philipp von Zabern, 1988), 213, The Antiquities & Marbles in the British Museum, Room IV. No. 11. 

309 Friedrich Hauser, Die neu-attischen Reliefs (Stuttgart: Konrad Wittwer, 1889). W. Fuchs built further on the 
work of Hauser suggesting that Type 30 maenads were in use in the fourth century. W. Fuchs, “Die Vorbilder der 
neuattischen Reliefs,” Jahrbuch Des Deutschen Archdologischen Instituts: Ergünzungsheft 20 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 
1959): 83-84. 

310 Lori-Ann Touchette, “The Dancing Maenad Reliefs: Continuity and Change in Roman Copies,” Bulletin 
Supplement (University of London, Institute of Classical Studies) 62 (1995): 5. Statues of dancing maenads are 
less common but there is an example in Dresden (Statue of a dancing maenad, marble, H. 45.5 cm, Dresden, 
Staatlich Kunstsammlungen Dresden, Inv. Hm 133), and the ancient writer Callistratus describes a version by 4fh 
century BCE sculptor Scopas: Callistratus, Descriptions 2. On the Statue of a Bacchante. 
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Vatican, was discovered in the mid 1500s at Hadrian’s Villa at Tivoli.?11 Another statue of the 
same type, now displayed at the Galleria degli Uffizi in Florence, was discovered along with a 
group of ten other statues in Rome in 1583 at a vineyard outside the Porta San Giovanni (figs. 
104-105).517 The Uffizi group of sculptures, known as the Florentine Niobids, depict the 
children of Niobe fleeing from the wrath of Artemis and Apollo after Niobe boasted that she 
had more children than the goddess Leto. Leto had two children, Artemis and Apollo, but 
Niobe had seven sons and seven daughters, who were slain by Artemis and Apollo as 
punishment for her hubris. The Chiaramonti Niobe has a similarly bunched mantle to the 
statue of Diana, in addition to a wide stance, raised arm, and buttoned chiton; however, there 
are differences, most obviously in the forward leg, which is the right leg of Diana but the left 
leg of the Chiaramonti Niobid. This could be explained if Diana was intended to represent 


another of Niobe’s seven daughters. 


While it is merely supposition that Townley’s Diana could instead represent a dancing maenad 
or a fleeing Niobid, the misinterpretation of a subject is not unprecedented. The most well- 
known examples of this practice are restorations of the Discobolus. Prior to the discovery of 
the complete Massimo Discobolus in 1781, Roman sculptors restored three torsos without 
limbs or heads and made three figures with entirely different subjects. Pierre-Etienne Monnot 
(1657-1733) created a Dying Warrior (fig. 25), Cavaceppi made Diomedes Carrying off the 
Palladium (fig. 27), and Carradori produced Endymion (fig. 23).315 Despite the Discobolus 
torsos being identical, each sculptor interpreted the subject in a different way, and as it 
appears that only the torso and upper legs of Townley’s Diana remain from an ancient figure, 
it is possible that this statue was also misconstrued. Irrespective of what the statue may have 
originally represented, it is clear that it cannot be considered an authentic ancient artwork, as 


the original composition cannot be determined. Diana is clearly an example of a hermeneutic 


311 The Chiaramonti Niobid, 2"“ century, marble, H. 176 cm, Rome, Musei Vaticani, Museo Gregoriano Profano, 
Inv. 1035. Chiaramonti Niobid, Musei Vaticani, accessed March 19, 2019, 
http://www. museivaticani.va/content/museivaticani/en/collezioni/musei/museo-gregoriano- 
profano/Niobide-Chiaramonti.html. 

312 Fleeing Female Niobid, Chiaramonti-type, marble, H. 176 cm, Florence, Galleria degli Uffizi, Inv. 300. D. 
Attanasio et al., “The Greek and Asiatic Marbles of the Florentine Niobids,” Journal of Archaeological Science 66 
(2016): 103-5. For a full study of the Florentine Niobids see Wilfred Geominy, “Die Florentiner Niobiden” 
(Rheinischen Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universitat zu Bonn, 1984). 

313 Anguissola, “Roman Copies of Myron’s Discobolus,” 317-23. Torso of the Discobolus wrongly restored as 
Endymion, mid 2" century, marble, H.165cm, Florence, Galleria degli Uffizi, Inv. 212. Torso of the Discobolus 
wrongly restored as a Dying Warrior, possibly 15" century, marble, H. 137cm, Rome, Musei Capitolini, Inv. 241. 
Torso of the Discobolus wrongly restored as Diomedes with the Palladium, 120-140, marble, Wiltshire, Bowood 
House. 
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restoration, where the restorer has imaginatively interpreted the subject. As such, the statue 


should be considered an eighteenth-century creation, not an ancient sculpture. 


While Townley’s acquisition of such an extensively restored statue could be considered at 
variance with his desire to purchase only the best and most complete statues, he believed 
that the head of Diana was her own. That head, as discussed in Chapter 1, Townley compared 
with other antiquities of known ancient provenance giving it cachet as an ancient object, 
similar to the addition of horns on the head of Actaeon. Townley’s motivations are also 
evident from his catalogue entry for Diana in which he wrote: 


Altho’ this statue was much mutilated, most part of the arms and of the legs being lost, 
it was judged worthy to be repaired, on account of the beauty and preservation of the 
head, and the remains of the very elaborate and flowing style of its drapery; specimens 
of which are very rare.?13 


İrrespective of condition, Tovvnley”s collection of statues is an important resource for study 
because it encompasses not only sculptures restored during the eighteenth century and those 
replicated in multiple copies, but also those that should be considered Roman artworks. While 
the collection was denigrated in the nineteenth century when compared with the Elgin 
collection, its importance in exemplifying issues of authenticity should not be underestimated, 
particularly as Townley was so discerning in its acquisition. Scholars persist in their attempts 
to locate the hand and style of ancient master sculptors, but in doing so overlooked the 
reasons that such emulation and replication occurred, and have long undervalued artworks 
that emulate or replicate other artworks. It is abundantly clear from statues such as Ariadne 
and the Caryatid that Roman sculptors emulated artworks to suit their own context, not 
simply to replicate the antecedents of the ancient Greeks. While statues such as Cupid and 
Actaeon are in fact extant in multiple copies, the reason for their popularity to Roman or 
indeed eighteenth-century collectors is not well understood. Even statues such as the Diana, 
which have been pieced together to create an entirely new composition, demonstrate the skill 
and expertise of eighteenth-century restorers. Determining the authenticity of statues in 
Townley’s collection can therefore be seen as a complicated proposition, dependent upon a 
greater understanding of context and condition of the sculptures themselves. While a statue 
such as Diana cannot be said to be an authentic Roman artwork, it can be considered an 


authentic eighteenth-century composition. But if Ariadne and the Caryatid are relegated to 


314 TY 12/6/170. 
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inaccurate copy status, their authenticity as original Roman artworks is lost, to the detriment 


of our understanding of the ancient world. 
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Chapter Three: The Authenticity of Busts and 
Heads 


Of the more than 350 sculpted objects that Townley collected, 79 were portrait busts, heads 
or herms. These artworks represent heroic, mythological, fictional and actual individuals, but 
determining their authenticity is not straightforward as they may lack provenance or have 
been altered during their history. As did many of his contemporaries, Townley collected 
portraits of recognisable Roman emperors and heads from mythological figures that 
demonstrated his education and erudition. This is evident from his extensive catalogue 
entries in which he identified the portraits or heads to visitors and quoted ancient sources 
that described them. The size of Townley’s collection precludes discussion of every object, 
therefore as in previous chapters only those that exemplify issues of authenticity are dealt 
with in depth. As mentioned previously, Townley’s collection was relegated in importance 
following the acquisition of the Elgin Collection in 1816, and for this reason, many of his busts 
and heads have not previously been analysed in detail. Although his objects appear in general 
catalogues, and some individual sculptures have been discussed in publications on ancient art, 
detailed discussion of his busts and heads has not been undertaken. My intention is not to 
determine authenticity, but rather to demonstrate factors that influence any such evaluation. 
This chapter analyses three aspects of the complexities around determining authenticity: 
issues arising from the practice of recutting portraits, both in antiquity and in the eighteenth 
century; the integrity of the dealer in truthfully representing sculptures; and whether an 


object was created in antiquity or the eighteenth century. 


It was common practice, particularly in the eighteenth century, for the heads of broken 
statues which could not otherwise be reinstated to be instead mounted on a shaped bust 
representing the shoulders and upper chest of a human figure. The bust would then be 
supported by a socle and nameplate formed from separate sections of marble or, in some 
cases, would terminate in the plain shaft shape of a herm.??° By contrast, ancient busts were 


generally formed from a single piece of marble.51” 


315 A herm is a statue type, originating in Greece, that consists of a plain shaft surmounted by the shoulders and 
head of an individual. Originally they represented the god Hermes, hence the name, but later also supported 
portraits. 

316 Müller-Kaspar, “Das sogenannte Falsche am Echten,” 82-95. 
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Because portraits were extensively recut, both in antiquity and during the eighteenth century, 
the information that can be gleaned from them is not always straightforward. Furthermore, 
eighteenth-century restorers sculpted new portraits of famous ancient individuals to suit the 
demands of collectors. Idealised heads, often based on fifth-century BCE antecedents, were 
similarly newly carved during the eighteenth century in order to create ‘complete’ statues to 
satisfy the market.?17 Using select busts and heads from Townley’s collection, this chapter 
demonstrates the complexity in making assertions about portraits that have been recut, either 
in antiquity or later in their history, and the extent to which nefarious restoration practices 
and dealers could mislead collectors. Although scholars have previously discussed hallmarks 
of recutting, Townley’s sculptures have not previously been analysed against those criteria. 
In addition, the integrity of Hamilton as an antiquities dealer will be analysed, as his lack of 
honesty casts doubt on the veracity of some of the objects that he sold to Townley. Finally, 
the complexities of categorising ancient artworks as eighteenth-century creations will be 
discussed, demonstrating that establishing the authenticity of busts and heads is not a 
straightforward undertaking. This is particularly pertinent in regard to heads from Townley’s 
collection, which my analysis shows may have been incorrectly classified. In general, analysis 
of ancient sculpted portraits in academic literature is restricted to typology and detailed 


analysis of single portraits is only completed as part of larger studies. 


Recut Portraits in Antiquity and the Eighteenth Century 


In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries wealthy aristocrats collected Roman portraiture 
to display in their homes and thus demonstrate their classical education and erudition.318 
However, for the ancient Romans, portraiture had a different function. For the emperors it 
was used as a method of disseminating propagandistic imagery throughout the Roman 
Empire, while for aristocratic individuals, displaying ancestor portraits was a way of affirming 
and publicising their family history.2*° Portraits could be and were recut in antiquity, and this 


revelation has found greater understanding and acceptance in recent decades. Through the 


work of scholars including Marina Prusac, Erik Varner and John Pollini, the prevalence of recut 


317 Idealised heads are those that are not intended to depict a specific individual but instead to represent an ideal 
beauty. The term was coined for Greek sculptures from the High Classical Period onwards (c. 450-400 BCE) and 
is exemplified in statues of gods, goddesses, heroes and athletes from that time period. 

318 For discussion of collecting habits see Coltman, Classical Sculpture; Guilding, Owning the Past. 

319 Varner, Mutilation and Transformation, 1. 
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portraits and the reasons for recutting a head to represent an entirely different individual are 


now better understood.?7° 


There are many reasons for the recutting and reuse of portraits, not least because it was easier 
than carving an entirely new portrait, but the most prevalent theory is that the names, deeds 
and representations of unpopular rulers were obliterated when they were victims of 
Damnatio Memoriae. According to Varner, Damnatio Memoriae, as it is now known, had the 
fundamental ideological aim of removing the “bad emperor’s identity and accomplishments 


from the collective consciousness.”3”1 


Portraits of unpopular emperors, such as Nero, 
Caligula, and Domitian, could either be recut to represent an earlier, more popular individual, 


or to represent their successors. 


According to Prusac, only when a portrait is imperfect is it possible to determine that it has 
been altered, noting that when it has been “successfully recarved, it is convincing and thus 
often difficult to detect.”322 She notes several features that typically indicate recutting, 
including: hairstyles which retain hallmarks of the original portrait; ears that protrude, are 
smaller or broader than normal, or retain traces of the original locks of hair; eyes which are 
more deeply set or larger than normal; and a small mouth with deep corners.373 A further 
identifier discussed by Pollini is an unnatural flatness to the face, combined with an abnormal 


thickness of the neck and reduced volume in the head.?2* 


A portrait representing the Emperor Nero in Townley’s collection demonstrates many typical 
recutting indicators, and a vote of damnatio memoriae is known to have been passed 
following his forced suicide on June 9, 68.72? Varner found that many portraits of Nero were 
mutilated or destroyed, with many more recut to represent Vespasian, Titus, Domitian, 
Augustus, Claudius, Galba, Trajan, Antinous, Gallienus, or a Constantinian Emperor.5”” That 


Townley’s portrait of Nero escaped ancient alteration suggests that it was recut during the 


320 Prusac, From Face to Face; Varner, Mutilation and Transformation; Pollini, “Damnatio Memoriae in Stone.” 
321 Varner, Mutilation and Transformation, 2. 

322 Prusac, From Face to Face, 77. 

323 ibid., 15. 

324 pollini, “Damnatio Memoriae in Stone,” 548. 

325 Suetonius, Nero 49; Chris Scarre, Chronicle of the Roman Emperors: The Reign-by-Reign Record of the Rulers 
of Imperial Rome (London: Thames and Hudson, 1995); Pollini, “Damnatio Memoriae in Stone,” 548; Marble head 
from a statue of the Emperor Nero, 1700-1800 (after Roman original), marble, H. 43.18 cm, London, British 
Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.246. 

326 Varner, Mutilation and Transformation, 49-65. 
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eighteenth century to meet the demand of collectors who wished to own a portrait of an 


emperor from Suetonius’ biographies of the Twelve Caesars.3’ 


Townley’s portrait head 
representing Nero is 43cm in height, excluding the nameplate and socle, and has a shallow 
tenon which is typically needed for insertion into a bust or statue (fig. 106). Townley 
purchased the head from fellow collector Lyde Browne (d. 1787) in 1775, who himself 
acquired the portrait from the antiquarian Dr Anthony Askew (1722-1774), said to have found 
the portrait in Athens around 1740.38 Prior to 1967 the British Museum declared the bust a 
forgery and moved it to the Department of British and Medieval Antiquities. In 1967, due to 
the veracity of other objects from Askew’s collection, it was reassessed and returned to the 
Greek and Roman Department. However, due to the crude execution of the eyes and fringe 


and its atypical style, different from other first century portraits, it is now considered a recut 


portrait produced during the eighteenth century.?2? 


Close visual examination of Townley’s Nero reveals that the portrait was indeed recut from 
that of a different individual, a contention which has not previously been analysed in detail. 
When looking at the Nero, | observed that the ears were at different heights, with the left ear 
positioned considerably lower than the right (fig. 107). When the portrait is analysed in 
profile, the upper helix of the right ear is in line with the bridge of the nose and the lobe is 
well above the line of the jaw. The left ear, by contrast, is sited with the lobe at the same level 
as the line of the jaw, and the upper helix is at the level of the base of the eye socket. The 
eyes themselves are deeply sunken. The original nose has been reduced in size and length, 
evidenced by deeply drilled nasal passages, which are clearly visible below the nostrils and 
positioned lower than is typical. The upper lip is almost non-existent, lacking definition and a 
philtrum, the vertical groove that should extend from the nasal septum to the top of the lip. 
The lower lip is considerably shorter in width than the deeply drilled holes at the corner of the 
mouth and the neck is disproportionally thick when compared with the width of the face (fig. 
108). Damage to the right side of the face, in front of the ear, suggests that the restorer may 
have attempted to remove additional facial hair leaving a pitted and irregular surface (fig. 
109). As this is on a lower plane than other features including the ear and hair, it is unlikely 


to have been caused naturally. 


327 Mark Jones, ed., Fake? The Art of Deception (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1990), 301-3. 
328 Cook, Documenting the Townley Marbles, 89. 
329 Jones, Fake?, 301-2. 
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There are significant proportional issues with the placement of the facial features. According 
to art historian Rhys Carpenter (1889 — 1980), who extrapolated a theory to posit standard 
vertical proportions based on the work of the Roman writer Vitruvius,?°° sculpted facial 
features follow set proportions. If the measured vertical distance from the chin to the top of 
the head is divided into ten horizontal equal sections, facial features will be positioned 
according to set proportions. From the base of the chin, the mid-line of the mouth will 
coincide with the second horizontal line, the base of the nose with the third, the tear ducts 
with the fifth, the top of the eyebrows with the sixth, and the start of the hairline with the 
seventh.??1 When this system is applied to Townley’s Nero, measuring from the most 
prominent point of the chin to top of the head, the facial features are compressed, with the 
eyes, nose and mouth too close together. Although the mouth and base of the nose are 
aligned with the second and third horizontal divisions, the tear ducts and eyebrows are 
considerably lower than the fifth and sixth horizontal divisions. If the head is instead 
measured from a lower point, where the underside of the chin meets the neck, the upper part 
of the face matches Carpenter’s proportional spacing exactly. However, it further shows that 
the nose should extend to the top of the poorly executed upper lip where the second 
horizontal division would be, and the mouth should be located where the cleft of the chin is 
currently at the first horizontal division. This suggests that a restorer has altered an existing 
portrait by removing volume from the lower half of the face and compressing the facial 
features to represent Nero, further indicating that the portrait has indeed been recut. While 
the recutting evident does not allow the alterations to the portrait to be dated, it is most 
probable that the head was altered in the eighteenth century. This is because Nero suffered 
damnatio memoriae in antiquity and few portraits of Nero remain, but ancient literature like 


Suetonius’ biography of Nero was an integral part of eighteenth-century classical education.??” 


As mentioned above, recut portraits can often be identified by anomalies in the 
representation of hairstyle. Hairstyles are a key method for categorising Roman imperial 


portraits, informed not only by extant sculpted portraits, but similarly by numismatic portraits 


330 Vitruvius (On Architecture, III.I.1-9) discusses the proportions of the human body suggesting its perfection 
should be replicated in the design of temples. 

331 Rhys Carpenter, Greek Sculpture: A Critical Review (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1960), 93-94. 

332 See Varner, Mutilation and Transformation, 52-85 and G. W. Bowersock, “Suetonius in the Eighteenth 
Century.” In Biography in the Eighteenth Century, ed. J. D. Browning (New York: Garland Publishers, 1980), 28- 
42. Townley was aware of Suetonius, quoting a section of Suetonius’ biographies that described Empress Valeria 
Messalina: TY 12/5/19. 
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on coins.533 Portraits of Nero are divided into four types based on significant events in his 
career. The first two types from 51-54 CE and 54-59 CE depict a younger Nero, characterised 
by lengthy sideburns and comma-shaped locks parted at the centre of the forehead. The third 
and fourth types from 59-64 CE and 64-68 CE represent a more corpulent individual with 
ornate curls across the forehead in parallel curves moving from right to left. The curls of the 
third type reverse direction over the right eye, but in the fourth type continue in the same 
direction across the forehead. In both the third and fourth types, Nero is shown with a broad 


face and visibly flabby chin and jowls intended to communicate royal luxury or beneficence.?4 


Based on the hairstyle, Townley’s Nero would be of the fourth type, from 64-68 CE, but there 
are inconsistencies in this dating. Varner notes that the fourth portrait type should have “even 
more insistent modeling of the corpulent facial features, and a more ornately constructed 
coiffure” than the third type.””” In addition, it should have a receding lower lip and long curling 
sideburns as seen in an example from a known authentic portrait from the Museo Palatino in 
Rome, but both of these characteristics are missing.556 Scientist Paul Craddock of the British 
Museum suggested that Nero was recut from a portrait of the Emperor Hadrian, similar to one 
in the Archaeological Museum of Chania in Crete which wears an oak vvreath,557 but the 
represented hairstyle does not match any of the portrait-types of Hadrian. In all of Hadrian’s 
portrait types, the hair at the nape of the neck is represented as short tight curls, dissimilar to 
the longer straighter curves depicted on Nero (fig. 110). Even if the rear of the head was recut 
to accommodate the foreshortening of the facial features, the long undulating curls on the 
nape of neck show no evidence that they may originally have been short irregular curls. While 
it is impossible to say when the portrait was altered, the sheer quantity of discrepancies 
suggests that the portrait has been almost entirely recut in the eighteenth century to meet 
the demand of collectors. Suetonius, whose writings Townley knew well, described Nero as 


having an overly thick neck with his hair arranged in tiers of curls, long at the back, and these 


333 Portrait types of Roman emperors are categorised by various scholars. Varner’s source for portrait types of 
Nero is: Ulrich W. Hiesinger, “The Portraits of Nero,” American Journal of Archaeology 79, no. 2 (1975): 113-24. 
334 Varner, Mutilation and Transformation, 48-49. 

335 |bid., 49. 

336 Portrait Head of Emperor Nero (54-68 AD) in adulthood, of the so-called "Terme" type, marble, Rome, Museo 
Palatino, Inv. 618. According to Hiesinger, this portrait is the only remaining example of this type. It exactly 
matches representations of Nero from coins. Hiesinger, “The Portraits of Nero,” 119. 

337 Jones, Fake?, 271-72. 
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features are evident on the head. But other characteristics of the fourth type described by 


Varner are not in evidence, further suggesting that the portrait was not altered in antiquity."?5 


Another of Townley’s portraits that demonstrates discrepancies in hairstyle is a bust 
representing the Emperor Hadrian.??9 Purchased in 1795 from Barwell Browne (c. 1762-1828), 
the son of Lyde Browne from whom the bust of Nero was purchased, the portrait represents 
a bearded Hadrian with bare chest and shoulders. According to Townley’s records, he paid 
£105 and believed it to be a sculpture described in the eighteenth century by Giovanni Battista 
Visconti (1722-1784), as from the Villa Montalto.?“” The bust is considered an example of the 
Rollockentypus type, a category created by archaeologist Max Wegner (1902-1988), and 
characterised by nine curled locks over the forehead, all pointed to the left (fig. 111). But, as 
noted by Wegner, there are noticeable deviations in details of the hairstyle from the type, and 


the eyes are strikingly deep set.?“1 


Prusac suggests indicators of ancient recutting include a difference in the texture between the 
face and hair, a mixture of disparate hairstyles unknown for the represented individual, a 
prominent hairline, protruding ears, and deeply set eyes.?”” All of these features are evident 
when the Hadrian is analysed. From examination, | found the higher planes of the face, 
particularly around the cheek bones are smoother than adjacent areas such as the hair, and 
the overhanging fringe has been deeply undercut with a drill (fig. 112). This visible 
undercutting has resulted in a significant distance between the face and hair, creating a 
prominent hairline. Although the nine curls on the forehead conform to the Rollockentypus, 


the tight fish-hook-shaped curls around the ears are more similar to portraits of Antonius 


343 


Pius,””” and when viewed from the rear, the ears protrude significantly from the lower plane 


of the coiffure (fig. 113). Finally, as also noted by Wegner, the eyes, and particularly the 


338 Suetonius, Nero 51. 

339 Marble bust of the Emperor Hadrian, 117-138, marble, H. 79 cm, London, British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.94. 
340 “Abbate Visconti ... enumerates the five most valuable busts known of this Emperor ... and the bust now in 
this collection, which he thus describes “Con tutto il petto nudo e di stile grande e sublime era quello della villa 
Montalto.” TY 12/5/137; Visconti and Visconti, // Museo Pio-Clementino: Busti del Museo Pio-Clementino, 6:60— 
61. 

341 “Im Vergleich mit anderen Repliken dieses Typus auffallend tiefe Augenbohrung sowie merkliche 
Abweichungen in den Einzelheiten der Haartracht.”: Max Wegner, Hadrian, Plotina, Marciana, Matidia, Sabina, 
Das Römische Herrscherbild (Berlin: Gebr Mann, 1956), 101. 

342 prusac, From Face to Face, 83-89. 

343 See Portrait of Antoninus Pius, 2"4 century, marble, H. 99 cm, Rome, Museo Pio Clementino, Sala dei Busti, 
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delineation of the pupils, have been deeply carved creating areas of significant depth and 


shadow (fig. 114). 


Although this portrait meets many of Prusac’s criteria indicating that it was recut in antiquity, 
| believe that it is instead more probable that the bust was altered by restorers during the 
eighteenth century. Portraits were recut in antiquity to represent a different individual but in 
this case, | contend that Hadrian has been altered to remove evidence of long-term corrosion 
and natural deterioration. It is clear from my examination that the bust was not recut in 
antiquity because the portrait did originally represent Hadrian, and it was of the 
Rollockentypus. The curls at the centre of the forehead and the hair on the left side of the 
head show similar staining and corrosion to the higher planes of the nose and chin (fig. 112). 
In addition, medical doctor Nicholas Petrakis suggested that a specific physiognomic identifier 
of Hadrian is a small bilateral diagonal crease on each earlobe.?“7 This feature is considered 
too unimportant for later copyists to replicate but can be used to identify genuine ancient 


representations.>* These are evident on Townley’s Hadrian. 


There is clear evidence that the portrait has been re-carved, particularly on the left side of the 
face. The curls of the beard from the right side of the face have a greater volume and plasticity 
than those on the left. The curls on the left side of the face are flatter and show evidence of 
alteration with deep regular marks from a tooth chisel (fig. 115). In contrast, the right side of 
the beard has been more naturalistically modelled without specific evidence of tool marks (fig. 
116). The chin appears to have been reduced in volume with some sections demonstrating 
only slightly diffuse remains of individual hairs. This is especially evident directly below the 
centre of the bottom lip, suggesting that area may have been polished, thus removing the 
definition (fig. 117). As with the beard on the left side, other areas of the chin show regularly 
spaced, deeply carved marks from a tooth chisel. This re-carving suggests that the portrait 
may have been considerably corroded and damaged on the left side and the restorer had to 
reduce much of the volume from that side to disguise it. In order to balance the cut-down 
face, the restorer then needed to reduce volume from the face overall, resulting in deeper set 


eyes and the deeply undercut prominent fringe. There may have been damage to the sides 


344 Nicholas L. Petrakis, “Diagonal Earlobe Creases, Type A Behaviour and the Death of Emperor Hadrian,” 
Western Journal of Medicine 132, no. 1 (1980): 87-91. 
345 Thorsten Opper, Hadrian: Empire and Conflict (London: British Museum Press, 2008), 59. 
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and rear of the head necessitating further removal of stone from the hair and perhaps 


explaining the discrepancies in hairstyle from other portraits of the same type. 


While it is possible that the bust has been re-carved from the portrait of a different individual, 
| believe that the presence of corrosion, and what appears to be natural deterioration of the 
marble, rules out the likelihood that it was entirely created during the eighteenth century. 
However, as noted above, Müller-Kaspar argues that ancient busts are generally a single piece 
of marble, while eighteenth century busts are frequently made up from multiple pieces. 
Fejfer, following the work of Müller-Kaspar, also confirmed that restorers cut the nameplate 
and socle as one piece, and that where the nameplate is one with the bust, the object is in all 
probability ancient.*4° If this supposition is true, then Hadrian may not be entirely ancient, 
particularly as the nameplate and socle are separate from the bust itself, and the back 
support, as discussed in the next section, does not conform to ancient models. Müller-Kaspar 
asserts that eighteenth-century busts have a straight join between the lower edge of the back 
support and the upper edge of the nameplate. In contrast, the back support of ancient busts 
extends to the socle itself, and the rear of the breast and shoulder area is undercut creating a 


more naturalistic and rounded appearance to the sides.?“7 


When the rear of Hadrian was examined, | found that the shaping of the back support and the 
undercutting of the chest area were neither entirely typical of the hallmarks described by 
Müller-Kaspar for ancient busts, nor for modern busts. Although there is evidence of a join 
between the lower edge of the back support and the upper edge of the nameplate, it is not a 
horizontal join similar to those Müller-Kaspar uses to determine eighteenth-century busts. 
Rather, it appears to be at a 45-degree angle with a wedge inserted to join the bust and 
nameplate together (fig. 118). In addition, | found that the disparity in the back support and 
undercut breast is apparent when Hadrian is compared with the ancient bust of the Decemvir 
and the eighteenth-century bust of Matidia (figs. 119 - 121). While it is not possible to prove 
conclusively that Hadrian is a genuine antiquity, given that so much of it was altered by 
restorers, | propose that the staining and worn appearance of the distinctive forehead curls 
and the atypical handling of the rear and back support could indicate that the portrait 


originally formed part of a full-sized statue. 748 


346 Fejfer, “Roman Portraits from Ince Blundell,” 240. 
347 Müller-Kaspar, “Das sogenannte Falsche am Echten,” 82-95 & figs. 20-21. 
348 Although full-size portrait statues are rarer than busts, an over life-size nude sculpture of Hadrian depicted as 
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In addition to the significant alterations made to the Townley Hadrian portrait, it seems that 
there are issues with the provenance. Townley’s financial records note that Hadrian was 
purchased in 1795 from Browne’s son, Barvvell.331? But sources suggest that Catherine Il, 
Empress of Russia, purchased most of Brovvne”s collection just prior to his death in 1787, with 
the balance sold at auction in 1788, eight years before Townley acquired the Hadrian bust.550 
If Browne owned the bust, questions remain as to why it was not sold to the Empress of Russia 
in 1787, or at auction in 1788, or why it was excluded from Browne’s collection catalogues 
published in 1768 and 1779.551 As with so many other objects in Townley’s collection, the 


anomalous and ambiguous provenance adds to the challenge of determining authenticity. 


A less ambiguous example, clearly repaired and restored during the eighteenth century, is a 
portrait of Matidia, Hadrian’s mother-in-law (fig. 122).2°* This is not only because the head is 
supported by a typical eighteenth-century bust shape, but because the restorer has 
deliberately damaged the newer sections to make them appear older. My examination 
suggests that the head is probably not recut, due to evidence of natural impact damage, 
staining and corrosion. What is more, there are none of the anomalies described by Prusac, 
such as deeply set eyes, protruding ears, or a small mouth with deep corners. Regardless, it 
has been extensively repaired with a new nose, ears and parts of the hairstyle. Townley 
purchased the portrait, originally called Sabina, from Jenkins in the late 1770s for £25.73 The 
head itself is the only ancient part, broken and trimmed at the upper part of the neck near the 


chin. The remainder of the bust, including the lower neck, shoulders, nameplate and socle, is 


Mars is on display in the Capitoline Museum, Rome: Statue of Hadrian as Mars, c 117-120, marble, H. 2.11 m, 
Rome, Museo Capitolino, Inv. $634. In addition, the restorer Cavaceppi was known to alter broken statues to 
create busts. See Fragment of a statue of Athena Velletri, 120-140, marble, H. 60.96 cm, Los Angeles, Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art, Inv. 49.23.1; Angelicoussis, Lansdowne Collection: History; Howard, “Bartolomeo 
Cavaceppi, Eighteenth-Century Restorer,” 1958, 215 & 223. 
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Inv. 1805,0703.96. 
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typical of busts made during the eighteenth century. Specifically, the bust itself is made from 
two separate pieces of marble, the first to create the socle and nameplate, and the second to 
form the breast, shoulders and neck of the figure. The nose shows evidence of two repairs, 
the first to form the nose itself, and the second to disguise a defect at the tip (fig. 123). New 
ears were sculpted and attached with pins, evidenced by the drill hole on the left side and the 
carved-out lobe on the right (figs. 124 - 125). The plaits that form the layered hairstyle have 


similarly been extensively repaired with several sections of marble added (fig. 126). 


In addition to the damage that the restorer has repaired on the older sections, | noticed 
evidence of deliberate mutilation to artificially age the modern sections. The higher planes of 
the face, particularly the forehead, cheeks and chin, show areas of impact damage leaving pits 
and indentations over the surface (fig. 127). To decrease the demarcation between the new 
bust and older head, the restorer has repeatedly struck the lower planes of the neck and 
breast creating patches of damage and indentation. These damaged areas, in a relatively 
regular pattern, were made with a rounded tool, whose characteristic marks are visible 


particularly on the right collarbone and central lower breast below the drapery (fig. 128). 


While the head may be an authentic ancient portrait, it is important to note that much of its 
history has been lost. As only the head remains, it is not possible to determine whether the 
portrait was originally part of a full-size statue, was incorporated into a bust, or fulfilled 
another function. The earliest provenance available for the head is the eighteenth century, 
but its history and location prior to this time would be extremely useful in determining more 
about the original purpose of Matidia’s portrait. Portraits of the Imperial family could be 
honorific, have a votive purpose, or simply used to disseminate innovations and changes in 
fashion throughout the Empire, but none of these purposes can be determined for the 


disembodied Matidia.35 


Assessing the authenticity of the portraits of Nero, Hadrian and Matidia is difficult because 
although they depict individuals with recognisable characteristics they have been altered since 
their creation in antiquity, and their history prior to the eighteenth century is unknown. The 
portrait of Nero has been completely recut, probably from another portrait of an unknown 


individual, and Hadrian has been irrevocably altered in the past, possibly in the eighteenth 


354 Paul Zanker, Roman Portraits: Sculptures in Stone and Bronze in the Collection of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art (New York: The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 2016), 1-10. 
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century. While the facial features of Matidia have not been changed, the loss of the rest of 
the composition hinders comprehensive analysis. These issues do not seem to have been of 
concern to Townley, as it appears that the ability to identify the person represented was of 
primary importance as an impetus for acquiring portraits for his collection. This can be best 


seen in his catalogue entries. 


Townley’s catalogue entries provide an insight into the importance of owning an object that 
not only came from Rome, but could be connected with an important person. Owning 
portraits of important individuals meant that Townley could vaunt his knowledge and 
education by recording details of those individuals in his catalogues. Writing about the bust 
of Matidia, Townley noted that the portrait was identified through the characteristic 
“elaborate and intricate fashion of plaiting the hair ... [which] is exactly repeated upon the 
medals of this Empress.”?5” In addition, he described her relationship with Hadrian and the 
year in which she died. Considering the bust of Hadrian himself, Townley was at pains not 
only to prove that his sculpture was one of the best extant, but to note the year Hadrian was 
born, the year he married and when he died “aged 62 years, after a most flourishing reign of 
21 years.”3°° In his description of a bust of Trajan Townley went even further, not only noting 
that his bust was the most superior, but quoting in Latin the Roman historians Eutropius, 


Aurelius Victor, and Pliny the Younger, who extolled Trajan’s virtues.3°” 


It is impossible to know whether Townley would have been concerned that his portraits had 
been recut, but his catalogue entries suggest that resemblance to other known portraits, coins 
or medals was of primary importance.*>8 Even when no identification was available, Townley 
attempted to link his sculptures with important individuals. This is particularly exemplified by 
his catalogue entry for the Decemvir, which he identified as Marcellus, the adopted son of 


Augustus. Townley wrote: 


.. but a serious, dejected, and melancholy character is strongly marked in his 
countenance. These facts correspond so exactly with the descriptions given of 
Marcellus by ancient authors ... no doubt can remain that this bust is his portrait ... 
Most of the present great Museums in Europe produce a head of some young man, to 
whom the name of Marcellus is given, without any circumstances or character 


355 TY 12/5/9, As noted above Townley believed the portrait to be of Sabina, the daughter of Matidia. 

356 TY 12/5/137. 

357 TY 12/5/157-158. 
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famous Roman individuals by name and details their exploits. Blundell, Account. 
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attending it, whereon to ground the nomination, for no ancient medal or marble has 
as yet been found with his name, to authenticate fully his portrait; the marble 
therefore before us, from the satisfactory proofs it carries with it, above recited, may 
not only be reckoned a real representation, but also the only one that has been 
discovered of this interesting personage.?°? 
From this passage, it is clear that Tovvnley vvas interested in the authenticity of his busts and 
heads, but only insofar as they vvere corroborated by further ancient evidence. Hovvever, 
Townley accepted additional substantiation from his Roman dealers, Hamilton and Jenkins, 


and they were neither always truthful nor forthcoming in their communications with Townley 


and other collectors. 


Busts and Dealers’ Integrity 


In attempting to determine the authenticity of ancient portraits and busts from Townley’s 
collection, the integrity and honesty of the dealer is an important aspect to consider. 
However, many examples show that Hamilton was often neither entirely truthful nor 
forthcoming in the detail he provided to Townley. Hamilton has been assessed by Cassidy and 
Irwin to be the more honest of the two dealers because he provided specific detail about the 
condition of the sculptures he was selling.*® But, as will be shown, he was often parsimonious 
with the truth and, in common with dealers of the time, was a prolific smuggler.5”1 Three 
portrait busts in particular, the Decemvir, Fortunatus, and a bust of the Emperor Trajan, reveal 


the varying degrees of accuracy in the information about them that Townley was given. 


The first portrait, known as the Decemvir, is an 83cm marble bust which represents a young 
curly-haired adolescent man wearing a toga (fig. 129).365 Hamilton found it in an excavation 
at Roma Vecchia in early October 1774 and charged Townley £120.76 The bust, socle and 
nameplate are made from a single piece of marble, and the socle is inscribed DECEMVIRI ə 
STLITIBVS ə IVDICANDIS, which translates as “The Council of Ten for the judging of lawsuits 
[dedicated this]’. It has been variously described as representing Marcellus, a young 


Commodus, or a young Marcus Aurelius, but has not been the subject of detailed study.* 


359 TY 12/5/95-99. 

360 See footnotes 48 & 49. 

361 Bignamini and Hornsby, Digging and Dealing, 1:201. “Hamilton ... [had] a reputation for honesty not fully 
shared by his rival Thomas Jenkins.” 

362 Marble bust of a youth/Decemvir, c. 140-150, marble, H. 83.15 cm, London, British Museum, Inv. 
1805,0703,109. 

363 Ty 7/573: October 28, 1774. 

364 TY 12/5/95; Smith, Catalogue III, 174, Neudecker, Die Skulpturen-Ausstattung römischer Villen in Italien, 208. 
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There is evidence of a small repair to the tip of the nose, but there are no other breaks or joins 


evident. 


The bust is mentioned in several letters from Hamilton to Townley, and is remarked upon by 
Jenkins, who appears to have been present when it was excavated. According to Hamilton 
the bust was “of excellent workmanship & without spot or blemish, just as it came out of the 
sculptours hands”,565 and Jenkins acknowledged, “its preservation struck him.”2°° In order to 
export the bust from Italy, Hamilton admitted that he had to smuggle it to avoid duty, and 
that he had paid a bribe to Alessandro Bracci, the Papal Assessor of Antiquities from 1765 to 
1787.36” 


However, Hamilton was less than truthful and the current condition of the bust contradicts 
Hamilton’s description of it. Upon examination | found that large areas of the face, drapery 
and hair are heavily corroded, appearing dark grey in sharp contrast to the pale cream 
uncorroded marble (fig. 129). In 1845, nearly 40 years after the British Museum acquired the 
bust, the surface was described in museum catalogues as being “rough from corrosion.”?° It 
seems highly unlikely that the bust was damaged by the British Museum between its 
acquisition in 1806 and 1845; instead it is more likely that Hamilton obscured the damage by 
applying a coating of wax mixed with marble dust or plaster to unify the appearance and hide 
evidence of the corrosion.?”? This theory is confirmed by Thorsten Opper, Curator of the Greek 
and Roman collection at the British Museum, who notes “it is possible that in Townley’s time 
some form of coating may have soften[ed] the transition between the white and patinated 
sections, but there is no record to support this.”?70 As the marble is so finely grained, from a 
distance this corrosion appears to be merely staining; nevertheless, it is extensive, covering 
the majority of the face, from chin to forehead, from cheek to cheek, and extending across at 


least half of the drapery (fig. 130). Townley described the bust in around 1804 as being “in 


365 Ty 7/575: December 23, 1774. 

366 TY 7/342: February 11, 1775. 

367 TY 7/577: January 24, 1775. 

368 Combe, Ancient Marbles X, 34. 

369 TY 7/583: March 18, 1775 - Hamilton advised a client “not to wash his statue ... otherwise the modern tasselli 
will come to white for the rest & remain in spots.”; Plaster is used to “hide the connections as well as possible 
and render everything perfectly clean and uniform.” Carradori, Elementary Instructions, 42. Orfeo Boselli 
describes the creation of a paste made from wax and marble powder to fill in the joins. Weil, “Orfeo Boselli on 
the Restoration of Antique Sculpture,” 92. 

370 Email communication November 18, 2017. 
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the highest preservation”, further noting that “his features are handsome, ... [and] a serious, 


dejected, and melancholy character is strongly marked in his countenance.”?”1 


Unlike most of the examples in Townley’s collection, the Decemvir has been carved from a 
single piece of marble incorporating the nameplate and socle, which were most often carved 
separately during the eighteenth century. In addition, the Decemvir has a three-sided 
concavely curved back support rising from the socle to just below the line of the shoulders 
(fig. 119). Müller-Kaspar uses such curved back supports as further evidence to confirm the 
antiquity of portrait busts.?”” Evidence therefore suggests that the Decemvir was sculpted 
during the Roman period and is a genuine antiquity, but what is in doubt is the validity of the 
information provided by Hamilton to Townley, which undermines attempts to determine 


authenticity. 


A second bust, known as Fortunatus, acquired from Hamilton at the same time and from the 
same excavation site as the Decemvir, cost £65 and represents a curly haired and bearded 
man with a chlamys over the left shoulder, and the right shoulder and chest bare (fig. 131).573 
Curls on the head show extensive drill marks, but the beard does not, despite its apparent 
fullness. The bust itself appears to comprise four large sections: the head, neck and left 
shoulder; right shoulder encompassing the upper part of a chlamys; chest and lower section 
of the chlamys; the socle and nameplate. Light corrosion of the marble is evident on the nose 
and the higher planes of the left eyebrow. An inscription on the socle reads: L e AEMILIUS ə 
FORTUNATUS ə AMICO ə OPTIMO S ə P ə F which translates as ‘Lucius Aemilius Fortunatus 
(to) his best friend, paid vvith his (ovvn) money”. Tovvnley believed that the bust vvas created 
during the Antonine period, noting in his catalogue entry for the portrait that beards vvere not 
worn before the time of Hadrian.5”” Such justification for the appearance of this portrait 
demonstrates that Townley was concerned with and understood that he had acquired a 


genuine ancient bust. 


Whether the inscription belongs to this bust is one of the key factors that inhibits 


determination of authenticity. Hamilton was known to provide differing descriptions 


371 TY 12/5/95 and 99. 

372 Carolyn Miner and Jens Daehner, “Emperor in the Arena,” Apollo, 2010, 40, Müller-Kaspar, “Das sogenannte 
Falsche am Echten,” 84 & 90. 

373 TY 7/573: October 28, 1774; Bust of a young man with a beard / Fortunatus, c. 140-150, marble, H. 53.34 cm, 
London, British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.108. 

374 TY 10/8. 
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depending on his correspondent,5” the inscription itself is suspect, and damage does not line 
up. From the first mention of this sculpture in 1774, Hamilton asserted that it had an 
inscription, which is visible around the centre of the socle.?”° However, when | examined the 
bust closely, it was possible to discern that the piece of marble encompassing the socle and 
nameplate was missing a substantial section where it joined the bust. In addition, the veracity 
of the inscription has been disputed, partly due to that obvious repair and because the 
inscription has been so poorly executed.?”” The inscription at the front follows a straight line 
parallel to the ground rather than curving around the socle, and the words have been chiselled 
at differing depths (fig. 132). | found that AM/CO OPTIMO has been chiselled considerably 
deeper than the rest of the text and appears to be by a different hand (fig. 133). Contributing 
to the dissension about whether the inscription is genuine, the nameplate has been broken 
and trimmed to fit, removing the top volutes and about 1cm of the overall height (fig. 134). 
These discrepancies suggest that the inscription was altered, and they raise the possibility that 


the socle and nameplate were not originally from this bust. 


Scholars have suggested that the two pieces of marble forming the bust and the nameplate 
are from different sources.?”£ 1 have further found that there are discrepancies in the 
measurements between the upper and lower frames of the nameplate. As mentioned above, 
the top 1cm of the nameplate has been trimmed, perhaps due to an irregular break through 
the volutes, but the upper frame of the nameplate is evident at the base of the bust. The 
upper frame of the nameplate measures 11.2cm while the lower frame of the nameplate, 
where it meets the socle, is larger, measuring 11.5cm. With such a small discrepancy in 
measurement, it is not possible to confirm that the two pieces were not originally joined, or 


that they came from different sources. 


The antiquity of the portrait itself is supported by the remains of the nameplate at the lower 


edge of the bust (fig. 135): genuine ancient busts, including the nameplate and socle, were 


375 Hamilton told Lansdowne that his Meleager was missing only a hand, knee, part of the thigh and small part 
of one arm (January 1, 1772: Bowood House Archives, Box AA3. Published in Cassidy, Life and Letters |, 217-219), 
but told Townley that the sculpture was “certainly not original & wanting the plant with both feet & one entire 
leg, ... & part of the right arm” (TY 7/617: October 4, 1776). 

376 “| have found two entire busts, one of a Decemvir the other of L. Aemilius Fortunatus, as appears from the 
inscription on the pieduccio.” February 9, 1775: Bowood House Archives, Box AA3. Published in Cassidy, Life and 
Letters |, 288-289. 

377 Cook, Documenting the Townley Marbles, 79. 

378 Combe, Ancient Marbles X, 31; Henry Ellis, The Townley Gallery of Classical Sculpture in the British Museum 
(London: Nattali and Bond, 1846), 59. 
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formed from a single piece of marble.5”” In addition, Hamilton was unwavering in his assertion 
that the inscribed socle was originally part of the sculpture. While he could have 
commissioned the inscription to fool prospective purchasers, no other busts from Townley’s 
collection have been treated in this way. Whether the nameplate and socle were originally 
part of this bust cannot be determined without scientific testing, but the base has been 
repaired during its history and the words AMICO OPTIMO are executed in a different and less 
proficient hand. It therefore seems probable that the socle was altered between antiquity, 
when the bust was originally sculpted, and 1774, after it was excavated by Hamilton. In terms 
of authenticity then, the unknown provenance and history of the socle means that although 
the portrait can be considered to have been sculpted during the Roman period, | suggest that 


the inscription cannot. 


One further example that demonstrates that Hamilton could be economical with the truth in 
his representations concerning the objects he was selling is a 75cm marble bust representing 
the Emperor Trajan (fig. 136).3890 As with the Decemvir, the head, bust, nameplate and socle 
are all carved from a single piece of marble and it has a three-sided concavely curved back 
support, suggesting its antiquity. The portrait is categorised as a Decennalientypus, 
characterised by the sharp turn of the head and the curls across the forehead, which suggests 
a date from around 108 CE.581 The condition of the portrait is excellent, with no evidence of 
corrosion, staining or deterioration due to acidic soil or burial accretions, suggesting that it is 
unlikely to have been buried for an extensive period in the ground. There is slight impact 
damage to the hair, tip of the nose and the outer helix of the ears, and what could be the 
remains of tiny root marks on the back of the head (fig. 137), but overall the bust does not 
demonstrate the same level of damage or restoration seen in other portrait busts from 


Townley’s collection. 


According to Townley’s catalogues, the bust was excavated near Rome in 1776, but this 
account conflicts with letters from Hamilton, who first offered the bust to Townley on May 
10, 1775.38? In that letter Hamilton did not explain how he came by the portrait, and in July 


of the same year described how he had cased up the bust so that Visconti, who was then in 


379 Müller-Kaspar, “Das sogenannte Falsche am Echten,” 90-91. 

380 Marble bust of the Emperor Trajan, c. 108-117, marble, H. 75 cm, London, British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.93. 
381The typology of portraits of Trayan vvas established by: VValter Hatto Gross, Bildnisse Traians, ed. Max VVegner, 
Das Römische Herrscherbild (Berlin: Gebr. Mann, 1940), 85-98. 

382 TY 12/5/157, TY 7/588: May 10, 1775. 
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charge of controlling antiquities exports, did not see it.553 It appears that Townley questioned 
Hamilton as to the actual find spot because in October, Hamilton wrote “In time | may 
probably tell what spot gave birth to the bust of Trajan, for the present it must remain in 
suspence.”?84 Wherever Hamilton acquired the bust, it seems not to have been from an 
excavation site where he was involved. From late September 1774, Hamilton had been 
excavating at Palo, near Rome, but reported in May 1775 that the excavation had cost him 
500 crowns and that the site was “all dug very probably by Leo the tenth & others.”?55 
According to Bignamini and Hornsby, Hamilton additionally had a licence to excavate at Roma 
Vecchia from September 1774 until 1777, but a letter from February 9, 1775 to Lansdowne 
only mentioned finding sculptures such as the Decemvir.586 No letters concerning excavations 
at Roma Vecchia mention finding the portrait of Trajan. Hamilton seemed to suggest that he 
had been excavating at Ostia during the same time period, writing that he “had a run of bad 
luck for these two months past at Ostia.”?57 In April 1775, Hamilton was in partnership with 
Nicola la Piccola excavating ‘Polveriera’, a slope of the Palatine Hill, and wrote “what little has 
been found ... are mostly fragmented & nothing of excellent sculptour...”?58 Hamilton”s letters 
provide no clue as to how he may have acquired the bust, but they do indicate sites he was 
working at and they do suggest that his behaviour was deceitful. Hamilton never disclosed 
how the bust came into his possession, and it may be that with many excavations ongoing he 
could not remember where he acquired the bust, but he did admit to Townley that he was 
smuggling it to avoid the notice of Visconti. Without a clear and accurate provenance for the 


bust, its authenticity as an ancient object can only be presumed, not confirmed. 


While the evidence from all three busts, the Decemvir, Fortunatus and Trajan, suggests that 
they are ancient, it is clear that Hamilton did not act with integrity and was deceitful in his 
representations to Townley. Even if the inscribed socle does in fact belong to the bust of 
Fortunatus, as discussed above the inscription itself is dubious, the inscription being carved to 


differing depths and clearly demonstrating the hand of two different artisans, one perhaps 


383 Ty 7/592: July 5, 1775. 

384 Ty 7/596: October 7, 1775. 

385 Bignamini and Hornsby, Digging and Dealing, 1:117. TY 7/588: May 10, 1775. 

386 For information on excavations and licences see Ilaria Bignamini, “British Excavations in the Papal States 
During the Eighteenth Century: Written and Visual Sources,” in Archives & Excavations: Essays on the History of 
Archaeological Excavations in Rome and Southern Italy from the Renaissance to the Nineteenth Century, ed. llaria 
Bignamini (London: British School at Rome, 2004), 91-108; Bignamini and Hornsby, Digging and Dealing, 1:23— 
24. 

387 February 9, 1775: Bowood House Archives, Box AA3. Published in Cassidy, Life and Letters |, 288-289. 

388 TY 7/585: April 6, 1775. 
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less skilled than the other. Hamilton may have been honest in that case, but his 
misrepresentation of the condition of the Decemvir can only have been deliberate, as a 
coating of plaster or coloured wax would have been necessary to hide the darker corrosion 
from Townley. Finally, Hamilton’s smuggling of the bust of Trajan and reticence about 
disclosing its find spot, when he otherwise provided extensive information concerning his 
movements and sculptural finds, calls into question his integrity as a dealer and further 


impairs attempts to determine authenticity. 


Antiquity or Eighteenth-Century Creation? 


As noted throughout this chapter, prior to Townley’s acquisition the provenance and history 
of many of his artworks is lacking, making it difficult to confirm that they are in fact ancient 
sculptures. This difficulty has, in some cases, resulted in sculptures being labelled as 
eighteenth-century creations. How many ‘after-the-antique’ busts and heads may have been 
sculpted in the eighteenth century is unclear because marble cannot be dated. Instead, 
scholars are reliant upon evidence of recutting, or as discussed in Chapters 4 and 7, upon 
evidence of damage and natural deterioration of the stone, such as corrosion, weathering, 
and staining to determine whether a sculpture may have been carved in the eighteenth 


century. 


Idealised heads, those which do not represent an individual but which instead demonstrate 
the ideal features from the fifth century BCE or later, are particularly problematic as they 
cannot be dated as recognisable portraits can, or substantiated with numismatic or other 
sculptural evidence. Townley acquired many such heads, but two in particular exemplify the 
difficulties in confirming antiquity when provenance is uncertain. The first is a head from a 
much-repeated composition, a work known as the Wounded Amazon, purchased from 
Browne around 1775 (fig. 138).359 No provenance is known before this time. This head is 
broken at the neck and has been inserted into a typical eighteenth-century generic bust, 
similar to that of Matidia. The second head, possibly a Muse, was purchased from Jenkins in 
1795 and depicts an idealised woman (fig. 139).590 It is similarly broken at the neck and 


inserted into a similar eighteenth-century bust. 


389 Marble head from a statue of a Wounded Amazon, 2™ century, marble, H. 25.4 cm, London, British Museum, 
Inv. 1805,0703.80. 
390 Portrait head / Muse, c. 1700-1800, marble, H. 38.1 cm, London, British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.71. 
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The two heads show similarities in the restoration method used and in sculpting techniques, 
but differ in their condition and in the skill of the sculptor to carve facial features. When the 
features of the Amazon’s face are closely analysed, it becomes apparent that the left eye is 
not horizontal and in-line with the right; instead it is slightly rotated upwards towards the 
eyebrow. In addition, | observed that the left eye has been placed closer to the root of the 
nose than the right (fig. 140). The bridge and length of the nose retains a squared edge, 
particularly near the top. In contrast, the features of the Muse are symmetrical and 
naturalistic with a rounded bridge to the nose. Both sculptures appear to have been 
thoroughly cleaned and the Amazon shows little evidence of corrosion or burial accretions to 
help confirm antiquity, except for a small amount of light staining on the top of the head (fig. 
141). The Muse, while ostensibly in better condition, has a dark brown patina underneath and 
behind the ears and underneath the curls on the side of the face (fig. 142). In addition, the 
pile of hair on the top of the head has areas of light corrosion or wearing (fig. 143), and there 
is a general lack of definition when compared with the Amazon. Such damage suggests that 


the Muse was not carved during the eighteenth century, but was instead sculpted in antiquity. 


Jenkins, who described the head of a Muse as being “in the most perfect preservation”, 
offered it to Townley in 1794.3"! He later described the head as being uncommonly preserved, 
and further added that it had “not even a scratch on it.”39? Jenkins acquired the head following 
the death of Thomas Brand (1749-1794), with whom he carried out a joint excavation with 
Brand and Aubrey Beauclerk (1740-1802) at Centocelle, a vast imperial villa, from April 1779 
until 1780.393 According to correspondence between Jenkins and Townley, the head was 
found at this excavation, but Townley instead noted in his catalogues that the sculpture had 
been excavated around 1784 near Genzano, about 30km southwest of Centocelle.29* At the 
time the head was mentioned to Townley, Jenkins was not working near Genzano and records 
and correspondence suggest that Jenkins, Brand, and Beauclerk only worked together on a 
single joint excavation, meaning that either Townley was incorrect, or the information 


provided by Jenkins was not complete.?% In either case, the provenance of the head is 


391 TY 7/534: July 3, 1794. 

392 TY 7/537: January 21, 1795. 

393 Bignamini and Hornsby, Digging and Dealing, 1:63 & 241. Jonathan Yarker and Clare Hornsby, “A Speculative 
Grand Tour Excavation: Aubrey Beauclerk, Thomas Brand and Thomas Jenkins at Centocelle,” British Art Journal 
11, no. 3 (Spring 2011): 21-29. 

394 TY 12/5/135. 

395 Bignamini and Hornsby, Digging and Dealing, 1:63-67. 
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confused. However, the indeterminate provenance is not noted by curators at the British 


Museum as a reason that the bust is considered to be an eighteenth-century creation.>°° 


The authenticity of the Muse as an antiquity seems to have been questioned firstly in a British 
Museum catalogue from 1904. The author, A H Smith, stated “the work as a whole is not free 
from suspicion, which is strengthened by its admirable state of preservation”,5”7 but did not 
provide additional detail. This argument was continued by scholar Karina Turr, who noted 
that the six corkscrew curls on the rear of the head are a sign of modern development, and 
that the fine chiselling on the hair and the sharp edges of the eyes are additional details 
confirming its modernity.5?5 While it is possible that Smith and Türr are correct and the head 
was sculpted in the eighteenth century, | found that the curls at the rear of the head 
mentioned by Türr are in fact part of the eighteenth-century bust, not the ancient head, as 
the break around the neck rises and falls at the back following the line of the occipital bone in 
a human head (fig. 142). This may suggest that Türr vvas not able to examine the bust in 
person, instead working from photographs, and was unaware of the join at the back of the 
head. However, Türr”s final argument, that the fine chiselling of the hair and sharpness of the 
eyelids are anachronistic, can be refuted through comparison with other ancient sculptures, 
including the portrait of Trajan discussed previously and Townley’s Amazon. Both of those 
heads exhibit similar chiselling and sharpness of eyelids, and as noted previously Trajan has 
little evidence of corrosion or damage caused by burial. It is therefore possible that the Muse 
is a genuine antiquity and incorrectly categorised, despite its state of preservation leading 


Smith to think it an eighteenth-century creation. 


In contrast, the veracity of Townley’s Amazon head as an antiquity has not previously been 
analysed and this is perhaps because so many examples of the composition proliferate in 
museums around the world. It is largely agreed that sculptures of Wounded Amazons fall into 
three types, a categorisation based on literary descriptions of a sculpting competition 


between the best sculptors of the fourth century BCE.5?? Due to the lack of scholarly 


396 Cook, Documenting the Townley Marbles, 144. Townley was known to occasionally confuse the provenance 
of his acquisitions, as is seen when comparing catalogue entries with other documentation for a Portrait of Trajan 
(1805,0703.93), Statue of Diana (1805,0703.12), and Thalia (1805,070.33). 

397 Smith, Catalogue III, 123. 

398 Karina Türr, Fülschungen antiker Plastik seit 1800 (Berlin: Mann, 1984), 142-43. 

399 Margarete Bieber proposes a fourth known as the Doria-Pamphili type, but in an earlier work von Bothmer 
discounts a fourth type, noting that the only example is much restored. Bieber, Ancient Copies, 11; Dietrich Von 
Bothmer, Amazons in Greek Art (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1957), 216; Pliny the Elder, Natural History, XXXIV.53. 
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agreement as to which example can be attributed to which sculptor, the sculptures are named 
for the best preserved example.* The Mattei-type from the Vatican, thought to have been 
sculpted by Pheidias, is characterised by holding a spear and carrying a quiver, with the left 
breast bare, the right arm above the head, and the left arm straight at the side of the body 
(fig. 144).407 The Capitoline-type, possibly by Kresilas, is characterised by the bare right breast, 
with the right arm above the head, but the left arm perpendicular across the body (fig. 145).40? 
The Sciarra/Lansdowne-type, perhaps by Polycleitus, carries no equipment, has most of the 
chest bare, and leans with the left arm on a pillar. The right arm is draped across the top of 


the head (fig. 146).405 


As with the differences in body pose between the Wounded Amazon types, differences in 
aspects of the head allow for categorisation. The Capitoline-type head (figs. 144 & 145) is the 
most prevalent and is characterised by short, deeply carved hair parted in the centre and 
combed towards the back. At the back of the head, the hair forms a complicated overlapping 
knot arrangement and many small curls escape the coiffure on the left side. Examples of the 
head of the Mattei-type are elusive but are characterised by the wearing of a thin fillet in the 
hair.*°4 Only a single example remains of such a head and it does not belong to the statue to 
which it has been added.*” Due to the predominance of Capitoline-type heads many Mattei- 
type sculptures, such as the Vatican Wounded Amazon (fig. 144), have been restored with 


Capitoline-type heads. 


Townley’s Amazon head is of the Sciarra/Lansdowne-type which differs from the other two 
types because the hand is usually draped across the head, meaning that even if the hand has 
been broken off, remnants of the fingers or supporting struts remain (fig. 147). Probably 
owing to the placement of the hand, strands of hair on the top of the head are shallowly 
carved, and at the rear the hair is rolled upwards to form a bun. However, there is no evidence 


of the remains of hand or fingers (fig. 141) on the head of Townley’s Wounded Amazon, 


400 For a breakdown of the scholars and their attributions see Von Bothmer, Amazons, 221-22. 

401 statue of a Wounded Amazon, first half of the second century, marble, H. 2.11 m, Rome, Musei Vaticani, Inv. 
748. 

402 Statue of a Wounded Amazon, c. 96-192, marble, H. 2.02 m, Rome, Musei Capitolini, Inv. S 651. 

403 Statue of a Wounded Amazon, c. 1° century, marble, H. 2.02 m, Berlin, Antikensammlung of the Staatliche 
Museen zu Berlin, Inv. SK 7; Statue of a Wounded Amazon, Mid 1° century, marble, H. 1.95 m, New York, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Acc. No. 32.11.4. 

404 Evidence for the hairstyle is from a gem, now lost, and a caryatid from Athens: Von Bothmer, Amazons, 220. 
405 Statue of a Wounded Amazon, 2™ century, marble, H. 2.26 m, West Sussex, Petworth House. According to 
Adolf Michaelis, this version is the only one to retain its original head but this is disputed by H. Stuart Jones: 
Michaelis, Ancient Marbles, 606-7; Jones, Sculptures of the Museo Capitolino, 343. 
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suggesting that it did not come from a broken statue, but was unusually sculpted only as a 
head. Despite the missing hand, other characteristics of the type, such as small curls that 


escape the coiffure on either side of the head, are evident in Townley’s example. 


In addition, Townley’s Amazon shows specific and distinctive similarities to two other heads 
of the Capitoline-type, one of which may have been manufactured in the eighteenth century. 
All three heads demonstrate unique characteristics not evident in other examples. Upon 
examination of Townley’s Amazon and photos of other Amazon heads, | found that Townley’s 
Amazon, an Amazon head from a statue in the Vatican Museum (Inv. MV_748), and another 
from a statue in the Capitoline Museum (Inv. S733) all have an unusual and idiosyncratic finely 
chiselled line around the circumference of the lips and around the outline of the eyes 
delineating the lids (figs. 140, 148-150). While the three heads represent two different types, 
it is important to note that other examples of both types do not exhibit the same demarcation 
of the lips and eyes. This could suggest that this distinctive technique is the work of a single 
sculptor, meaning that the same individual sculpted all three heads at the same time, or that 
an eighteenth-century sculptor exactly replicated this detail when creating a modern copy. 
This latter scenario is the most probable as the Vatican Museum head was copied from 


another example. 


According to museum catalogues, a Mattei-type Wounded Amazon in the Vatican Museum 
(Inv. MV_748) was restored with a Capitoline-type head copied from an example in the 
Capitoline Museum, around 1772.465 But it is not clear from published records which head 
was the model for the new one. Of the Vatican Wounded Amazon head Amelung writes, “er 
ist eine gute Replik des Kopfes der kresilaeischen verwundeten Amazone” ,*°’ which translates 
as “it is a good replica of the head of the Wounded Amazon by Kresilas”; while curator 
Giandomenico Spinola notes, “/a presente testa ... essendo una copia di quella dell’Amazzone 
‘tipo Sosikles”” 08 (the present head, being a copy [my emphasis] of the Sosikles [Capitoline] 
type). Around 1775, another headless statue of a Mattei-type Wounded Amazon was similarly 


restored with a Capitoline-type head (Inv. S733).30? Both of these heads have delineated lips 


406 Giandomenico Spinola, Guide Cataloghi del Musei Vaticani: II Museo Pio-Clementino, vol. 2 (Citta del Vaticano: 
Edizioni Musei Vaticani, 1999), 48-49. Statue of a Wounded Amazon, first half of the 2" century, marble, H. 2.11 
m, Musei Vaticani, Musei Pio Clementino, Inv. MV_748. 

407 Walther Amelung, Die Sculpturen des Vaticanischen Museums, vol. II (Berlin: Georg Reimer, 1908), 455. 

408 Spinola, Guide, 2:48. 

409 Jones, Sculptures of the Museo Capitolino, 342-43. Statue of a Wounded Amazon, c. 15 century, marble, H. 
1.97 m, Rome, Musei Capitolini, Inv. S 733. 
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and eyes, and are of the same type, which suggests either that the Vatican head was copied 
from the Capitoline one, or that both are eighteenth-century creations. If the Vatican 
Wounded Amazon head was in fact sculpted during the eighteenth century and copied from 
the Capitoline head, then Townley’s Amazon could conceivably have been sculpted by the 
same artist. This is because although Townley’s Amazon is a different type, it does 
demonstrate the same idiosyncratic characteristics in the rendering of lips and eyes as the 


Vatican Wounded Amazon and Capitoline Wounded Amazon heads. 


An argument against the Vatican Wounded Amazon head being an eighteenth-century copy is 
the many extant examples of the composition, making it more probable that the head came 
from another Wounded Amazon made during the first or second centuries. In addition, the 
Vatican Wounded Amazon head has a repaired nose and chin, suggesting that it was damaged 
and restored during its history, but whether this damage occurred before or after 1772 is not 
known. An argument that supports the theory that the Vatican and therefore possibly the 
Townley head could have been created in the eighteenth century is that another sculpture 
within the Vatican collection similarly received a newly sculpted head, which has been 
damaged since its installation in 1792. The head of the Vatican Discobolus, as mentioned 
previously, was copied from the head of Townley’s Discobolus, however the left helix of the 
ear is now broken (fig. 151). As with the heads of the Capitoline and Vatican Wounded 
Amazons, the Townley and Vatican Discobolus heads are otherwise identical, down to the 
curls on the back of the neck and the shape of the ears, demonstrating that sculptures can be 


damaged following restoration. 


On the balance of evidence, it is more likely that Townley’s Wounded Amazon head is a 
genuine antiquity from the first or second century because of the proliferation of examples 
with similar features. However, the poor sculpting of the facial features, the lack of evidence 
of the remains of a hand on the top of the head, the idiosyncratic outlines of the lips and eyes 
(similar to the Vatican and Capitoline heads), and the lack of provenance, do call its veracity 
into question.“10 In contrast, the idealised Muse has no comparison, but due to its excellent 


condition it has been labelled as an eighteenth-century creation. While there is no doubt that 


410 | can only conjecture but if it was made in the eighteenth century as a head only, then no hand would be 
present. There is a small anomaly on the crown of the head which could be evidence of a repair following 
removal of the hand, but it is not possible to be certain. Compare: Head of a Wounded Amazon, marble, H. 50 
cm, Rome, Musei Vaticani, Galleria Chiaramonti, Inv. 1597, Head of Sciarra-type Amazon, marble, H. 44.3 cm, 
Berlin, Staatlich Museen zu Berlin, Inv. SK 8. 
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the idealised Muse is superior in execution and in better condition than the Wounded Amazon, 
these aspects alone should not be used to determine the authenticity of the sculpture as an 
ancient object, particularly as its condition is replicated in a portrait of Trajan from Townley’s 
collection. For both the Amazon and Muse there is inadequate provenance or documentation 


to absolutely confirm or deny their authenticity as ancient objects. 


Without provenance, determining the authenticity of portrait busts is clearly problematic, 
particularly when they have been manufactured, recut, or broken and repaired during their 
life-time. This is particularly difficult when their context has been lost and it is not possible to 
ascertain their original purpose. While these types of sculptures have limited use for the study 
of antiquity, they provide a vast amount of information in the study of eighteenth-century 
tastes and restoration practices. Although it is impossible to confirm which individual the 
portrait of Nero was recut from, its existence tells scholars much about collecting behaviour 
during the eighteenth century. In particular it shows that a portrait of a recognisable 
individual was more highly sought after than an anonymous portrait. That the portrait of 
Hadrian was recut to remove evidence of corrosion reveals much about the requirements of 
collectors in owning attractive sculptures, as does the portrait of Matidia, which was both 


repaired and deliberately aged so that the disparate sections were more similar. 


Townley’s collection of portraits, busts, and heads demonstrates many issues that undermine 
the attempt to ascertain authenticity. Objects that have been deemed eighteenth-century 
creations, such as the head of the Muse, may in fact be genuine, while others, such as the 
Wounded Amazon, may actually have been created during the eighteenth century. 
Authenticity is additionally difficult to determine when portrayals of members of the Roman 
Imperial families have been irrevocably altered both in antiquity and later. In addition, the 
integrity and honesty of the dealer in determining provenance is of primary importance, but 
as is often seen in the details provided by Hamilton, these virtues could be lacking. Many of 
Townley’s collection of portraits, busts and heads are genuine antiquities, but it is evident that 
others may have been newly carved or altered to suit the demands of purchasers. It is 
therefore essential in attempting to determine authenticity that factors including restoration, 


provenance and comparison with similar objects are taken into consideration. 
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Chapter Four: Decorative Sculptures: Reuse of 
Fragments and Objects ‘After-the-Antique’ 


Townley’s decorative sculptures, including wall reliefs, vases, and other objects, are the most 
altered and therefore the most challenging to discuss in terms of their authenticity. The issues 
with the sculptures are manifold: some have been deliberately damaged, some are clearly 
pastiches and pieced together to make an entirely new composition, many lack provenance, 
and in most cases, they are unique, with no comparable examples. The inability to directly 
compare these decorative sculptures with similar objects makes it difficult to determine 
whether they were restored, were eighteenth-century creations ‘after-the-antique’, or were 
sculpted in antiquity. During the eighteenth century, restoration was not restricted to simply 
completing an artwork that was missing a section, such as replacing a missing head from a 
statue with one of similar size from another statue. Instead, particularly with decorative 
sculptures, restorers could repurpose ancient or newly quarried fragments, trimming or 
adjusting them to suit, supplementing a newly quarried piece of marble with ancient 
fragments, or sculpting newly quarried marble into an artwork that was then made to appear 


as if it had been made in antiquity. 


As with so much of Townley’s Collection, no comprehensive analysis has been undertaken of 
the condition or authenticity of many of his decorative sculptures. This is no doubt partly due 
to the prestige of the ancient Greek sculptures in the British Museum collections, but 
additionally because much of Townley’s collection has been indisputably altered by 
eighteenth-century restoration, while sculptures from the Parthenon and other Greek 
monuments have not.“11 As with my analysis from previous chapters, my intention here is not 
to determine the authenticity of Townley’s decorative sculptures but instead to demonstrate 
some of the plethora of factors that may influence any such evaluation. While Townley 


wanted to own the best available genuine antiquities sculpted during the Roman period, not 


411 Analysis of the Parthenon, Nereid, and Halicarnassus monuments is outside the scope of this thesis but the 
Parthenon marbles have not been restored. Prior to their acquisition by the British Museum, Elgin tried to 
commission Canova to undertake a restoration but was refused. Canova informed Elgin that it would be 
“sacrilege in him, or any man, to presume to touch them with a chisel.” Memorandum on the Subject of The 
Earl of Elgin’s Pursuits in Greece, (London: John Murray, 1815) 40. However, sculptures, including the Parthenon 
Marbles, have been extensively cleaned through their history and Andrew Oddy provides a comprehensive 
discussion of conservation practices at the British Museum from the early nineteenth century until 1975. He 
describes how the Parthenon marbles were washed with soaps and acidic compounds, and scraped with copper 
scrapers and stone to remove discolouration. Oddy, “The Conservation of Marble Sculptures.” 
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all of his decorative sculptures meet those criteria, having been restored either before or after 
his purchase of them. This chapter focuses on two aspects that challenge attempts to 
determine the authenticity of restored decorative sculptures: objects with an uncertain 
provenance that may have been made ‘after the antique’, and artworks that are constructed 
from multiple fragments of marble. As with other artworks from Townley’s collection, the 
decorative sculptures discussed here have been described in museum catalogues, or are 
mentioned in wider studies of eighteenth-century excavations, but have not previously been 
closely analysed.*?*_ While it is outside the scope of this thesis to discuss all of Townley’s 
decorative sculptures, the artworks selected exemplify the complexities in determining the 
authenticity of all objects when provenance is lacking or inaccurate, or when there is evidence 


for extensive reconstruction. 


Analysis of Condition 


Analysing and understanding the condition of a sculpted marble object is essential to assessing 
its authenticity because there are often discrepancies between the state of an artwork and 
the information provided by the dealer. New scientific techniques, to be discussed in the 
Postscript, were developed in the last two decades of the twentieth century to authenticate 
the antiquity of marble sculptures. This was due to the difficulties in determining the 
difference between ancient and newly quarried stone, particularly when ancient marble was 
recut or resurfaced removing evidence of natural deterioration, or when newly quarried stone 
was artificially aged. However, the majority of Townley’s collection is not on public display 
and little scientific testing has been carried out. The only analysis that is therefore possible is 


visual examination, looking for evidence for natural deterioration or artificial alteration. 


Although it is possible to determine a geological absolute age for stone, the time when it was 
sculpted cannot be discerned, making analysis of authenticity difficult.315 However, even 
without sophisticated scientific testing, much can be observed from analysis of the condition 
of a sculpted marble object. Restorer interventions, such as the use of acid, can leave 


distinctive evidence, as does natural breakage and weathering. Marble consists primarily of 


412 William L. Macdonald and John A. Pinto, Hadrian’s Villa and Its Legacy (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1995), Neudecker, Die Skulpturen-Ausstattung römischer Villen in Italien; Susan Walker, Catalogue of Roman 
Sarcophagi in the British Museum (London: British Museum Publications, 1990). 

413 Dating can be determined based upon the weathering that occurs when a rock surface interacts with its 
chemical environment. Stanley V. Margolis, “Authenticating Ancient Marble Sculpture,” Scientific American 260, 
no. 6 (1989): 104. 
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two carbonate minerals: calcium carbonate or calcite (CaCO3), and calcium magnesium 
carbonate or dolomite (CaMg[COs]2).444 Both can be susceptible to erosion by acidic 
environments, although dolomite is generally more durable and resistant to weathering.*?° 
When marble is exposed to an acidic compound (either naturally occurring acidic rain, ground 
water, or restorer-applied acid), dissolved ions can be eroded leading to losses of individual 
grains and a seemingly corroded surface.“16 | observed this process first-hand on the head of 
the Statue of Crouching Venus in the Getty, where individual grains of the marble are exposed 
(fig. 152).“17 The use of acid by restorers to clean surface stains, in less extreme cases, results 
in a distinctive appearance described as shiny, greasy, waxy, or buttery.*?® This is evident on 
parts of the face of the Seer Calchas, around the forehead and nose, also from the Getty 


Collection (fig. 153), where small sections appear shinier than surrounding areas.“15 


In addition to the deterioration of the surface through the loss of grains, marble can 
demonstrate a weathering layer, patina, or encrustation of minerals. This is caused by 
environmental factors. According to geologists Stanley Margolis and William Showers, when 
sharp tools strike marble a thin layer of crystals in the outer layer is fractured. These micro- 
cracks allow ground- or soil-water clays and other minerals, such as iron oxide, to penetrate 
further into the stone, which appears as dark staining on ancient sculptures (fig 154).42° 
Damage can additionally be caused by chlorides introduced through the air or carried through 
ground water, which can interact with the calcite, evaporate and effloresce on the surface of 


the stone, resulting in a sugary appearance (fig. 155).*77 By far the most significant damage 


414 Richard Newman, “Weathering Layers and the Authentication of Marble Objects,” in Marble: Art Historical 
and Scientific Perspectives on Ancient Sculpture, ed. Marion True and Jerry Podany (Malibu: J. Paul Getty 
Museum, 1990), 266-67. William J. Young and Bernard Ashmole, “The Boston Relief and Ludovisi Throne,” 
Boston Museum Bulletin 66, no. 346 (1968): 141. 

415 Margolis, “Authenticating Ancient Marble Sculpture,” 107. 

416 Newman, “Weathering Layers,” 266-67. 

417 Statue of a Crouching Venus, 100-150, marble, 115 x 56.7 x 72.6 cm, Los Angeles, J. Paul Getty Museum, Inv. 
55.AA.10. 

418 Feifer, “Restoration and Display,” 89. Conservation Summary Report — 07/23/2007 for Statue of a Crouching 
Venus (55.AA.10) by Jerry Podany and Eduardo Sanchez. Courtesy of J. Paul Getty Museum Antiquities 
Conservation Department. Lorenzo Lazzarini and Clemente Marconi, “A New Analysis of Major Greek Sculptures 
in the Metropolitan Museum: Petrological and Stylistic,” Metropolitan Museum Journal 49, no. 1 (2014): 127. 
419 Relief with the Seer Calchas, relief 140-160; head 170-190, marble, 145 x 99.5 x 26.6 cm, Los Angeles, J. Paul 
Getty Museum, Inv. 72.AA.160, The face is described by Jerry Podany as having been “both eroded and etched 
away by an acid cleaning, traces of which can be found in the ‘buttery’ sheen of the marble.” Condition Report — 
11/11/2013 for Grave Naiskos of a Seated Man (72.AA.160). Courtesy of J. Paul Getty Museum Antiquities 
Conservation Department. 

420 Stanley V. Margolis and William Showers, “Ancient Greek and Roman Marble Sculpture: Authentication, 
Weathering, and Provenance Determinations,” in Marble: Art Historical and Scientific Perspectives on Ancient 
Sculpture, ed. Marion True and Jerry Podany (Malibu: J. Paul Getty Museum, 1990), 292-93. 

421 Rinne, The Conservation of Ancient Marble, 3-4, 11 & 17. 
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that can be caused to marble is through burial or constant inundation by rain. Conservator 
David Rinne (d. 1977) noted that such conditions promoted the movement of ions towards 
the surface of the stone, which when washed away compromised the structural stability of 
the object.*?* | observed such deterioration on a torso of a Discobolus in the storage area of 


the Vatican Museums (fig. 156).43 


My observations have found that eighteenth-century restoration practices often remove 
much of the natural deterioration detailed above, but despite that, some evidence of normal 
age-related damage usually remains. The absence of such evidence in certain artworks from 
Townley’s collection is therefore suspicious, possibly indicating their creation during the 


eighteenth century. 


Objects ‘After the Antique’ 


One object in Townley’s collection for which the condition does not seem to match its 
provenance is a relief depicting a young man leading a horse with his dog, known here as the 
Castor Relief (fig. 157).*7* This shallow relief has been sculpted from a single block of unbroken 
stone measuring 101 x 76 x 13 cm and depicts a youth leading a horse, accompanied by a dog. 
The block is in unusually good condition with sharp, square-cut edges at the top and sides, 
and no evidence of corrosion caused by burial or prolonged immersion in water. A small 
amount of damage is evident around some parts of the outside edge, and there are unusual 
excised areas in the lower planes of the relief, but overall the relief is in extremely good 


condition. 


The only known provenance for the relief comes from an entry in one of Townley’s account 
books and a description in one of his catalogues. He notes that he purchased the relief from 
the Italian artist and archaeologist Piranesi in 1770 for 150 Roman Scudi (about £36), and that 
it came from Hamilton’s excavation of the Pantanello at Hadrian’s Villa.*2° However, this 
detail cannot be substantiated, as there is absolutely no mention of the relief in any 
correspondence. If the relief had been found at the Pantanello, its almost pristine and 


unbroken condition would surely have been noted in Hamilton’s account. The Pantanello was 


422 Ibid., 17. 

423 Torso of a Discobolus, marble, H. 71 cm, Rome, Musei Vaticani, Magazzino delle Corazze, Inv. 3185. 

424 Marble Relief of Castor and his Horse, 117-150, marble, 76 x 101 x 13 cm, London, British Museum, Inv. 
1805,0703.121. 

425 TY 10/3/12 & TY 12/2/9-15. 
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a stagnant bog formed after trees and rubble blocked the drains intended to conduct water 
from Hadrian’s Villa to the river, and Hamilton’s correspondence describes only broken 
marble remaining.“”” In addition, if the relief had been submerged in a bog for an extended 


period, deterioration similar to that described above would be expected. 


In a letter written nearly ten years after Townley acquired the relief, Hamilton did eventually 
describe the circumstances of many of his excavations, including that at the Pantanello. 
Hamilton stated that he commenced his excavation of the Pantanello in 1769 after advice 
from his sculptor that there were marble fragments of excellent workmanship in the area of 
the lake. In order to recover anything of value, Hamilton was forced to drain the Pantanello, 
which was filled with muddy water, stinking mud, toads, serpents, and “all kinds of vermin.” 
According to Hamilton, once the water and filth had been removed, large quantities of broken 
marble and statues were found, the best preserved stuck in the mud. He noted that busts and 
portraits were impact damaged, but many of the other objects had been broken into multiple 
pieces and disfigured on purpose.“”” In the same letter, Hamilton listed, by collector, the 
important objects he had found, including those given to Piranesi. However, the Castor Relief 


was not itemised.428 


The exceptional condition of this relief calls into question its find spot noted in Townley’s 
accounts. Of the forty-five objects listed by Bignamini and Hornsby as found at the site, thirty 


were sold to collectors as heads or restored busts, and thirteen were restored as statues. Of 


the remaining two marbles, one was a vase and the other supposedly the Castor Relief.*7° 


That so many heads were recovered confirms Hamilton’s report that marble objects had been 
broken when thrown into the bog, but does not explain the condition of the relief, or why it 
was not mentioned in Hamilton’s correspondence. Lansdowne purchased at least eleven of 


the forty-five recovered objects, four of which were statues.**° Each of those statues was 


426 Macdonald and Pinto, Hadrian’s Villa and Its Legacy, 294. There is no agreement as to why so many sculptures 
were found at the site. Bignamini and Hornsby, Digging and Dealing, 1:156. See also Vaughan, “Piranesi”s Last 
Decade,” 289-291. 

427 TY 7/633: May 18, 1779. 

428 The Warwick Vase, restored by Piranesi, was also not listed in Hamilton’s letter. This vase has been 
reconstructed from fragments found at the Pantanello. Giovanni Battista Piranesi, Vasi, candelabri, cippi, 
sarcofagi, tripodi, lucerne ed ornamenti antichi, vol. | (Rome, 1778); N. M. Penzer, “The Warwick Vase: Part 1,” 
Apollo 62 (1955): 183-88. 

423 Bignamini and Hornsby, Digging and Dealing, 1:162—68. Bignamini and Hornsby also note that fragments were 
made into the Warwick Vase by Piranesi. 

430 Angelicoussis, Lansdowne Collection: Catalogue. 
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extensively damaged, in most cases requiring new heads, arms, legs, bases or tree supports.“?1 


If the Castor Relief was in fact recovered from the Pantanello as Townley believed, its 
extraordinary condition would need to be explained, as would Hamilton’s neglect in not 


adding such a complete relief to the list of objects recovered. 


In addition to the condition of the relief being incongruent with Hamilton’s description of the 
site and other excavated marbles, stylistic discrepancies and errors in the representation of 
the figures call into question the supposition that it was sculpted in antiquity. The general 
motif of the scene is not unique, being represented on gems, vase paintings, a sculpted marble 
fragment, and the West Frieze of the Parthenon (fig. 158).472 However, previous analysis has 
demonstrated several inconsistencies in the composition, indicating that the Castor Relief 
represents aspects from more than a single time period. According to classicist and art 
historian Mary Moore, the position of the horse’s ear and the unevenness of the mane are 
more indicative of the Classical period (c. 450 — 323 BCE), while the representation of a fillet 
on the head of the youth originates from the Early Classical period (c. 480 — 450 BCE).*33 The 
anatomical representation of the youth recalls figures from the end of the sixth and beginning 
of the fifth century BCE, but the head is more similar to representations from around 470-460 
BCE.**4 Classicist Arthur Bernard Cook (1868-1952) found that the relief was modelled on 
Archaic period prototypes but that the holding of a staff by the youth was unexpected for the 
time, especially as it was held in the left hand, and the dog was not appropriate to a scene of 


horse-taming.*?° The dog itself may have been inspired by dogs from representations on Attic 


431 A Statue of Paris (Paris, Louvre MA 4708), was restored with at least three types of marble, with the torso, 
upper legs and part of the head being the only ancient pieces; Hermes untying his Sandal (Copenhagen, Ny 
Carlsberg Glypotek IN 2798) was described as “a virtual jigsaw puzzle, reassembled from numerous ancient 
fragments.”; The Group of Eros and Psyche (San Antonio, San Antonio Museum of Art, Inv. 86.134.118) was 
reassembled from around 60 original and marble pieces; and the statues of an Egyptianizing man and woman, 
now in a private collection, are made of more than thirty and between fifteen and twenty fragments respectively. 
Both figures comprise at least two different types of marble. Angelicoussis, Lansdowne Collection: Catalogue, 
11:93, 127, 151, 371, 375. 

432 See for instance Scaraboid gem with nude youth and horse, Epimenes, c. 500 BCE, Chalcedony, 1.6 x 1.1 cm, 
Boston, Museum of Fine Arts, Inv. 27.677; Athenian Black Figure Lip Cup, third quarter of the sixth century BCE, 
H. 21.3 cm, Dunedin, Otago Museum, Inv. E39.106; Athenian Red Figure Cup Fragment, 525-475 BCE, St 
Petersburg, State Hermitage Museum, Inv. B6484, The Cottenham Relief, c. 500 BCE, marble, 27.6 x 30.5 x 6 cm, 
Los Angeles, J. Paul Getty Museum, Inv. 78.AA.59, Plaster Cast of Slab VIII of the West Frieze of the Parthenon, 
1816, plaster, London, British Museum, Inv. 1816,0610.53. 

433 Mary Moore, “The Cottenham Relief,” J. Paul Getty Museum Journal 2 (1975): 44-45. 

434 Elena Calandra, “Arcaismi della memoria: il rilievo da Villa Adriana al British Museum di Londra,” Ostraka VI 
(1997): 26. 

435 Arthur Bernard Cook, “A Pre-Persic Relief from Cottenham,” /ournal of Hellenic Studies 37 (1917): 124—25, 
Weapons are usually shown in the right hand so Calandra posits that the relief may have been one of a mirrored 
pendant pair, with the missing relief depicting the figure with a weapon in his right hand. Calandra, “Arcaismi 
della memoria,” 25. 
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funerary stelai.*°° In addition, Bieber found that the representation of the youth’s chlamys 
was anomalous, with three edges to the fabric represented instead of the expected two. She 
similarly noted that the tail of the horse was problematic, as strands from the bulk of the tail 
were interrupted by the tail of the dog, and did not continue along the same lines. Bieber 
further posited that details of the relief were neither Classical, nor true to nature, and that 
the creation date was the Hadrianic period.*?” In attempting to resolve such stylistic 
discrepancies, none of these scholars have considered that the relief may not be an ancient 
sculpture; instead, they rely upon Townley’s notation that the artwork was found at Hadrian’s 


Villa. 


In addition to the dubious provenance and stylistic incongruities, it is my contention that parts 
of the relief have been deliberately damaged, perhaps to artificially age it. Small sections have 
been excised from the lower legs of all three figures and replaced with marble inserts, as has 
an area on the right upper arm and left forearm of the youth, though it is difficult to posit how 
such damage may have occurred naturally (fig. 159). Damage is not consistently from a single 
direction and the highest areas of the relief are not necessarily those affected, which would 
be expected if the relief came in contact with another hard object. Instead, it appears that 
random sections have been excised and then replaced with marble inserts. The most obvious 
discrepancy are the inserts applied to the rear of the left front knee of the horse and to the 
front of the left calf of the youth, which are adjacent to each other, separated by the space of 
the lower plane between them. These inserts are in areas of lower relief to that around them 
(fig. 160), suggesting that they were made intentionally to make the relief appear older and 
repaired. If they had been caused by impact with a hard object, such as another piece of 
sculpture from the Pantanello, the higher planes of the horse’s foreleg should be damaged. 
Or if the lower plane between the two inserts was impacted, damage should be evident, but 
it is not. My examination found that there is evidence of the marble being deliberately 
damaged with a tooth chisel, particularly between the legs of the dog, in front of the right 
hind leg of the horse, and behind the left foot of the youth (fig. 161). This intentional damage 
was probably designed to make the relief appear as if a genuine antiquity, buried for hundreds 


of years. 


436 Calandra, “Arcaismi della memoria,” 24-25. 
437 Bieber, Ancient Copies, 212. 
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That an object without breaks and with such sharply squared edges did not sustain more 
damage is suspicious (fig. 162), as is the lack of mention in any of Hamilton’s letters. According 
to those letters, all of the objects found were broken and had been immersed in mud and 
water for an extended period of time, perhaps hundreds of years. Had such a pristine object 
been found at the site, Hamilton would surely have mentioned it in his correspondence. 
Moreover, if the relief had been found in the Pantanello bog, then it is expected that the acidic 
environment would have caused deterioration to the marble. But the relief is shallowly carved 
(fig. 163), and fills the picture field with no evidence of missing components, meaning that 
there is less possibility that the relief could be cut down from a larger scene or that much 
corrosion could be removed from the surface. There is, however, evidence of a waxy finish to 
the marble (fig. 164), which | believe suggests that it may have been cleaned with acid during 
its history, but such treatment does not confirm the antiquity of the relief, nor its 


provenance.*?8 


Of final note is that Hamilton detailed his finds to Townley, even if they were intended for 
other purchasers or were more damaged than Townley would accept, raising the question as 
to why this object escaped his attention. In addition to the anomalies evident in the physical 
state of the relief, stylistic analysis demonstrates additional discrepancies. Attention must 
therefore turn to details of the purchase. Townley’s account books note that he purchased 
the relief from Piranesi, and | would argue that is therefore possible that Piranesi sculpted the 
relief in an antique style and misrepresented it to Tovvnley.“5? Such an assertion could be 
substantiated by letters from Jenkins who warned Townley that Piranesi intended to provide 


modern sculptures to the papal collections that would pass as ancient objects.*7° 


It seems from Townley’s draft catalogue that rather than being suspicious of the condition of 


the relief, he was in fact proud to own an object that he considered to be of great antiquity: 


438 As the relief was on public display when the author visited the British Museum, examination of the rear was 
limited to museum photographs. 

439 The relief is unlike the usual style of Piranesi but as with many of the other restorers of the time Piranesi had 
artisans who worked for him. The relief is also unlike any remaining decorative sculptures from Hadrian’s Villa, 
which was decorated in an ornate and complicated style. For remains of wall paintings, mosaic floors and other 
decorative sculptures in situ see: Macdonald and Pinto, Hadrian’s Villa and Its Legacy. 

449 See TY 7/304: December 12, 1770 - Jenkins notes Piranesi wanted his works to pass as original pieces: “he 
has made Some overtures to the Pope for his whole museum which he attests to be as Sagro Santo Antico as the 
Gospel ... this Sagro Santo Collection will grow Antique indeed, before it be Sold”; and Bignamini and Hornsby, 
Digging and Dealing, 1:319. 
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When Dibutades of Corinth first invented bas reliefs the outline of the figures was 
marked hollow in soft clay or potters earth; by degrees the surface was raised, and 
works in relief followed. The fear of exposing them to be damaged by giving them too 
much project caused them for a long time to be kept flat; such was the process of art 
at the time that this bas relief was executed, it being scarce possible for figures to be 
kept flatter; but as they are very well drawn, have a great deal of spirit, and the 
articulations of the muscles are minuitly marked, it is evident that they must have been 
executed at a time when art had made considerable progress. Yet from a comparison 
of this monument with those that are certainly anteriour to the fiftieth Olympiad [early 
sixth century BCE] it is reasonable to suppose it to be anteriour to that Epoch. There 
are scarcely thirty marbles now existing of such remote antiquity.““1 

As with many other catalogue entries, Townley’s belief in the information provided by his 

dealers is evident, as are his intentions to demonstrate his knowledge and the authenticity of 


his purchases as ancient objects. 


An interesting juxtaposition to the Castor Relief is a relief depicting a struggle between a 
nymph and a satyr (fig. 165).44? Townley purchased the relief in 1775 from Jenkins, who noted 
that the ancients often repeated the scene.**? Although the scene has been extensively 
broken and then restored, with the lower half replaced, the breakage at the top edge and the 
wearing and deterioration of the figures appears to be natural. The right arm of the nymph 
from shoulder to hand has been replaced, as has the left leg and forearm of the satyr. While 
there have clearly been repairs to the relief, perhaps in the eighteenth century, the consistent 
damage extending the length of the left thigh across the obvious join suggests an older repair 
(fig. 166). To create a squared edge around the circumference of the scene the modern 
restorer has needed to add sections of stone to the outside edge of the Nymph and Satyr 
Relief (fig. 167). He has also attempted to artificially age the new sections of stone, in a similar 
manner to that seen on the Castor Relief, by gouging the stone using a tooth chisel (fig. 168). 
The older and unmodified sections of the Nymph and Satyr Relief clearly demonstrate the 
expected level of genuine damage to an ancient object, dissimilar to that seen on the Castor 
Relief, further reinforcing the possibility that the Castor Relief may have been sculpted in the 


eighteenth century, and therefore should be considered as an artwork ‘after-the-antique’. 


441 TY 12/2/12-13. Vellum bound book, latest date is 1784. Hill, Catalogue of the Townley Archive, 42. 

442 Marble relief of a Nymph and Satyr, c. 2"? century, marble, H. 35.56 x 43.18 cm, London, British Museum, Inv. 
1805,0703.127. 

443 TY 7/350: November 29, 1775. 
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Condition is therefore a valuable indicator when assessing authenticity. Although simple 
visual examination of the condition of an object is not conclusive in attempting to determine 
authenticity, much useful information can be gleaned. This is particularly pertinent in 
identifying the work of eighteenth-century restorers who used acid and deliberate damage to 
artificially age objects for wealthy collectors. Additionally, to assess the authenticity of 
decorative objects it is necessary to understand the frequency with which restorers reused 
marble fragments to construct new artworks, or sculpt entirely new ‘after-the-antique’ 
artworks. It is therefore evident that the Castor Relief, made from a single piece of unbroken 
stone, is most probably an eighteenth-century creation, made in an antique style and sold to 


Townley as an antiquity. 


Reuse of Fragments 


The use of marble fragments to repair an existing artwork, such as the Nymph and Satyr Relief, 
was ubiquitous in the eighteenth century, as was the construction of entirely new artworks, 
such as the Castor Relief. This is evidenced in the sculptures themselves and in the 
correspondence between Townley and his dealers.** But decorative objects, in particular, 
seem to have been altered from their original form or reassembled and supplemented with 
disparate fragments more than other types of sculpture. This is perhaps because small, 
already sculpted fragments were easy to incorporate and provided the basis of a new 
composition. There appears to have been a plethora of fragments available for such inventive 


fabrications, evident in a letter from Hamilton where he informs Townley that he employed 


his sculptor to search Hadrian’s Villa for marble to restore statues.*”° 


A small relief, known as the Centaur Relief and depicting a centaur carrying off a woman, 


446 


exemplifies this practice. A small fragment depicting the two central figures was 


incorporated into a larger scene carved into the back surface of a marble funerary plaque (fig. 


169).44” According to Townley’s account books, the relief was originally located in the Verospi 


444 Ty 7/594: August 27, 1775. Hamilton described how he would transform a single broken scene into two 
separate bass reliefs as he could not sell the original scene in its original condition. Also see discussion of the 
restoration of the Statue of Diana in Chapter 2. 

445 TY 7/633: May 18, 1779 “| employd my sculptor to go with another man to Villa Adriana in search of marble 
to restore statues.” 

446 Marble Relief of Centaur Carrying Off Woman, 1-60, marble, H. 55.88 x 59.69 cm, London, British Museum, 
Inv. 1805,0703.122. 

447 This funerary inscription was published in the seventeenth century but subsequently lost, confirming that the 
reuse occurred after this time. Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum (CIL) VI, 14667 
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Palace and was purchased from Jenkins, although there is no reference to the relief in any of 


448 However, the relief is illustrated in Cavaceppi’s Raccolta, 


Townley’s correspondence. 
suggesting that he was responsible for its restoration (fig. 170). Around 1983, British Museum 
curators discovered that the majority of the scene had been carved onto the rear of the 
ancient inscription when the backing was removed (fig. 171).449 But Townley’s catalogues 
suggest that he was aware that the relief was not entirely genuine. He noted, “the group only, 
with part of a tree and vase in the ground, is ancient”.*°° The scene, encompassing the ancient 
and eighteenth-century carved fragments is in good condition, but as with the Castor Relief, | 


observed a waxy sheen to the surface which suggests that acid has been used to remove 


defects. 


When the reverse of the relief is viewed, the extent of eighteenth-century re-carving is clear. 
The centre of the inscription is missing, but the top right section of the relief is made from the 
middle of the upper edge of the original inscription that has been rotated and used to sculpt 
the arms of the female figure on the obverse. Cavaceppi does not seem to have found the 
entire inscription, because the fragment at the top left is more haphazardly textured than the 
outer edge of the inscription and is too large to have been incorporated into the original 
border (fig. 172).*°? This perhaps explains why he did not just restore and sell the inscription 
as it was. | estimate that only about 40% of the entire scene is ancient and from the same 
fragment, and that this consists of the body and drapery of the woman, the centaur and his 
cloak, the top branch of the tree and a vase in the top right corner. The skill of Cavaceppi as 
a restorer is clear, particularly when comparing the front and back of the relief, which shows 
that the chest of the horse and upper legs of the female figure on the obverse are undercut 
so that they overhang the obvious join between the disparate pieces of marble. This becomes 
clear when following the join between the inscription and sculpted fragment on both the 
obverse and the reverse. On the reverse, where the inscription is broken on the right side, 
there is a sharp change in direction at the third line of text. The join changes from a horizontal 
to vertical direction, continuing upwards to the first line of text, where it again returns to a 
horizontal direction (fig. 171). This same change of direction cannot be seen on the obverse; 


instead the join is rounded, following the line of the centaur’s body (figs. 173-174). 


448 TY 10/3/34. 

449 Cook, Documenting the Townley Marbles, 35-36. 

450 TY 12/3/Library 12 and TY 12/5/59. 

451 Around the outer edge of the inscription chisel marks radiate outwards from the centre. On the small 
fragment, the chisel marks are random and do not follow a uniform direction. 
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While it is unclear what type of object the ancient fragments came from, it is clear that 
Cavaceppi has created a new artwork, utilising extraneous pieces of sculpted marble.*°? By 
combining the sculpted fragment with the back of an ancient inscription, he has made the 
entire relief look ancient, instead of creating a completely new artwork ‘after the antique’. As 
the ancient fragment is relatively small, not much can be discerned about its origin or purpose, 
but Cavaceppi’s utilisation of it and the description of the ancient piece in Townley’s 
catalogues demonstrates Townley’s desire to collect objects from ancient Rome. The same 
reuse of a range of different sculpted marble fragments from multiple sources is evident in 


two other decorative objects from Townley’s collection: the Townley Vase and the Swan Vase. 


The Townley Vase was purchased from Hamilton (fig. 175) and the Swan Vase from Jenkins 
(fig. 176).*°? The history and restoration of both are intertwined, because fragments of each 
were found in the same excavation site and they were restored around the same time.*°* 
Tracing the provenance of both vases is particularly problematic, however, because Townley’s 
correspondence is ambiguous, most often providing little, if any, description of the vase being 
discussed. Over the course of several years, Hamilton and Jenkins discussed many vases 


including one copied by Albacini, one sold to Browne, several alabaster vases, and a well-head 


to be converted into a vase.*°° 


Although the letters concerning the two vases are vague, it seems that the Monte Cagnolo 
excavation site yielded many sculpted fragments from multiple objects, including vases, 


reliefs, and broken statues. Hamilton was granted an excavation licence in November 1773 


452 It is possible that the fragment originated from a sarcophagus as they are carved in high relief on the outside, 
with a flat finish on the inside. In addition, centaurs are not an uncommon motif used on Roman sarcophagi, 
although usually associated with Dionysus. See Stine Birk, Depicting the Dead: Self-Representation and 
Commemoration on Roman Sarcophagi with Portraits (Aarhus: Aarhus University Press, 2013). According to 
Zanker and Ewald, abduction scenes on sarcophagi gave comfort to the family as it showed the passion of the 
gods for mortals, and were a mark of distinction. Paul Zanker and Bjorn C. Ewald, Living with Myths: The Imagery 
of Roman Sarcophagi, trans. Julia Slater (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012), 84. 

453 Townley Vase, probably 2™ century, marble, H. 106 cm, London, British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.218; Marble 
vase decorated with scenes of Bacchic revelry, and with handles terminating in swan's heads, early 2"4 century, 
marble, H. 76 cm, London, British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.434; For ease of differentiation | am referring to this 
artwork as the Swan Vase, named for the swan heads at the base of the handles. It is simply labeled Marble 
Vase in museum catalogues. 

454 Neudecker, Die Skulpturen-Ausstattung römischer Villen in Italien, 162-63. 

455 TY 7/324: January 5, 1774 - pedestal converted to a vase. TY 7/326: February 16, 1774 - well-head converted 
into a vase, and seemingly another vase which Carlo [Albacini?] was copying. It is impossible to accurately 
determine which vases were being referred to, exacerbated by Jenkins’ lack of punctuation and descriptive 
detail. 
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and soon afterwards advised Townley that he had found the pieces of a fragmented vase.*°° 


Hamilton commissioned the restoration of the pieces, advising Townley “if it should happen 
to be a vase | supose you will not be sorry.”*°”? Two months later he again confirmed he was 
creating a vase, noting “I shall in a week or two begin to put together a vase which | imagin to 
be the thing, altho there seems to want great part of two bacchante.”””5 In August of 1774, 
Jenkins informed Townley that he had also found a sculpted fragment, equating to about one 
third of a vase, and had offered it to Hamilton. Jenkins reported that he was “told [Hamilton] 
is going on with restoring his Bits in Preference to have used the Antique, by this means it will 


become an Antiquity Worthy of the Museum Clem[entino].”4°9 Townley replied: 


If Mr Hamilton should send off to me this vase after my having acquainted him that 
you had probably some pieces of it and was willing either to let him have your pieces 
or to purchase his, it can turn out only a pasticcio and he will have sold himself very 
cheap.*©° 
This statement suggests that Townley was not interested in acquiring objects made from 
disparate pieces, and yet he did in fact purchase Hamilton’s vase, perhaps convinced by 
Hamilton’s effusive praise of the object. But more importantly, the correspondence 
concerning the vase demonstrates the extent to which objects could be altered and that both 
ancient and newly quarried marble could be used. Restoring a statue could necessitate the 
attachment of a disparate limb, and to replace a missing nose marble at hand was simply 
carved to fit. However, decorative objects could be made of fragments from a variety of 
different sources and artworks, similar to the manufacture of a mosaic. The Townley and 
Swan vases, of all of the objects in Townley’s collection, provide the greatest insight into 
eighteenth-century restoration processes and the extent to which decorative sculptures could 


be altered. In September, Hamilton advised Townley: 


| have now the satisfaction to acquaint you that your vase is now finished with regard 
to restoration & pieduccio [base/foot] etc, and is now the most elegant thing | ever 
saw. It represents a Bacchus leaning upon a nymph, with other baccante figures & a 
satyre great part of which is wanting with one entire female figure <excepting the feet> 
& a faun of which part is antique. There likewise wants part of the head of the Bacchus 


456 Bignamini and Hornsby, Digging and Dealing, |:96. TY 7/561: Date missing as the letter is badly damaged. 
Hamilton also wrote to Lansdowne stating that he had found “part of a very fine vase with figures in basso- 
relievo.” January 16, 1774: Bowood House Archives, Box AA3. Published in Cassidy, Life and Letters |, 257-258. 
457 TY 7/566: March 21, 1774. 

458 TY 7/568: May 18, 1774. 

459 TY 7/337: August 31, 1774. 

460 Ty 7/340: November 10, 1774. 
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with a little bit of one of the handles. It is like nothing you have ever seen & first rate 
sculptour ... shall immediately send it to you well packd & without licence.*°4 


The following month, Hamilton provided additional information to Townley, stating: 


It is now compleat with its pedestall which is a most elegant one, tho of marmo 
palombino [type of white marble] it is in due proportion. The base with arches is 
antique tho | have added the ornaments at the corners ... the vase turns upon a pivot 
of bronze & have fixed two handles of bronze guilt to the pieduccio that in turning 
round the vase it may not be sudled by greasy hands. “6? 


Finally, in January 1775, Hamilton described how the restoration had been accomplished: 


With regards to the broken parts of the vase & new tasselli [plugs or inlays] they are 
all fixed with an iron perno [studs or dowels] & then combined by means of spranghe 
[small metal bars], all of iron bronzed & fixed with lead ribattuto [molten lead], so as 
to preserve it to all eternity, & if gold sorange coud have been of any advantage believe 
me they woud have taken place.”*°? 
This plethora of information is perhaps a reason that Hamilton is considered to be the more 
honest of the two dealers, but my close examination of the vase suggests that Hamilton may 
not have been entirely truthful. As seen above, Hamilton advises Townley that he will be 
exporting the vase without a licence from the Commissario delle Antichitd, but this could be 
to convince Townley that he was receiving a superior item, as the Pope had first refusal on the 
most important sculptures.*°* According to Hamilton’s descriptions, the missing components 
of the vase were ancillary, being most of a satyr, most of a nymph, part of a faun, part of the 


head of Bacchus, and a small piece of one of the handles. He admitted that he had added the 


base but insisted that it was ancient. 


As part of an in-depth study of Roman marble craters, archaeologist Dagmar Grassinger 
extensively analysed the Townley Vase, finding that there were more far-reaching modern 
revisions than previously assumed.*© Using her labelling system (fig. 177), the figures forming 
a Bacchante procession are as follows: Dionysus (A) embracing Ariadne (B), two semi-draped 
dancing maenads (C and E) facing each other with a satyr between (D), a satyr (F) leaning 


towards a draped male figure (G), Pan holding a wine amphora (H), and a draped maenad (J) 


461 Ty 7/571: September 16, 1774. 

462 Ty 7/572: October 13, 1774. 

463 Ty 7/578: January 24, 1775. 

464 The Reverenda Camera Apostolica legislation gave the Pope first refusal on sculptures and a third share of all 
excavations. Bignamini and Hornsby, Digging and Dealing, |:336. 

465 Dagmar Grassinger, Römische Marmorkratere (Mainz am Rhein: Philipp von Zabern, 1991), 170. 
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facing a satyr holding a thyrsus and wearing a panther skin (K). Grassinger found, in contrast 
to Hamilton’s assertions, that although the krater has an ancient core, only figures A, B, C, and 
possibly D, the head of F, parts of G, and the feet of J and K derive from the original 
composition. She further asserts that maenad E was originally a male figure that has been 
recut, and that many other areas exhibit alteration. Her analysis found that Hamilton 
incorporated ancient fragments from other objects, not just those that had come from the 


original vase.*©® 


Close examination of the vase supports Grassinger’s findings, including her assertion that the 
vessel is based upon an ancient core. | found evidence for the use of clamps to hold the pieces 
together around the rim of the krater (fig. 178). Clamps have been used to join and support 
the individual pieces, and then marble inserts have been applied to hide them. At least six 
inserts are visible around the rim. The same technique is visible on the inside of the vase, 
where rectangular marble inserts bridge visible cracks. Some of the joins inside the vessel 
have been obscured by plaster, but others demonstrate natural irregular cracks (fig. 179). The 
main section of the figural frieze appears to be constructed from ten major fragments (fig. 
180). The largest fragment encompasses a maenad (J), the satyr holding the thyrsus (K), and 
the top half of Pan (H). This is possibly the piece described by Hamilton. The smallest 


fragment depicts the head of satyr F. 


My own inspection found that the vase incorporates fragments from at least three different 
sources. Some are original to the vase, some are ancient fragments from other round sculpted 
vessels, and Hamilton’s restorer sculpted some. Hamilton admitted that the majority of 
Maenad J was new and this is evident in the more ancient lower frieze fragment below that 
figure and the fragment adjacent to it (figs. 181 - 182). These pieces show evidence of staining 
and corrosion, in contrast to the newer section that shows no damage. In addition, the marble 
volutes near the lip of the vase appear to be a different marble to that of the figural frieze, 
suggesting that these may have come from a different vessel (figs. 183 - 184). However, as 


they may have been cut down to fit, or been newly carved, this is impossible to confirm. 


With so many fragments and pieces of marble that demonstrate differing corrosion and 


weathering, it is impossible to determine what the vase may have originally looked like. But 


466 ibid., 169-72. 
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it is my contention that the figural frieze has been restored incorrectly. This can be particularly 
seen in the drapery of Maenad J, which appears to be a belted chiton, dissimilar to the 
diaphanous garments worn by the other female figures (figs. 185 - 186). To utilise the lower 
fragment depicting the feet of figures J and K, the restorer has needed to fill the space 
between the two figures. He has accomplished this by depicting the Faun K holding the 
thyrsus with an outstretched arm and a large panther skin. However, the figure he has 
sculpted demonstrates unnatural torsion, with the chest and shoulders facing the viewer but 
the hips turned away (fig. 187). In addition, | observed that the left arm of the figure, which 
is on an ancient fragment, is considerably smaller than the extended right arm on the inserted 
fragment, making it appear as if the faun has one arm shorter than the other. This difficulty 
in effectively continuing the decoration and filling the space between figures J and K suggests 
that the fragment depicting their feet is from a different ancient vase and scene. This becomes 
more likely when the feet of the other figures are viewed; these are often overlapping and are 


positioned closer together (fig. 177). 


While there are clearly inaccuracies in the restoration of the Townley Vase, | contend that the 
Swan Vase is an entirely eighteenth-century creation made of a range of ancient fragments 
from multiple sources. As with the Townley Vase, the Swan Vase has been constructed using 
fragments of sculpted marble from different objects, although it is unclear what those objects 
may have been originally (fig. 188). In October 1774, Hamilton advised Townley that Jenkins 
had found the fragments of another vase and Jenkins reiterated this, reporting that he was 
hoping to find additional pieces. Hamilton felt that Jenkins’ fragment was too incomplete to 
suit Townley, but Jenkins persevered, despite noting that the piece he did have was 
corroded.467 The search continued into 1775, but by May, Jenkins had admitted defeat and 
taken the fragment of another vase held by Hamilton, demonstrating that the creation of 
complete objects was foremost in the dealers’ minds.*68 According to Jenkins’ letters, the 


Swan Vase had five figures on the front, but the reverse was plain. Despite Cavaceppi’s 


467 Ty 7/572: October 13, 1774 “... Jenkins knows nothing of your vase, his figure is part of another fragment of a 
vase not worthy your collection as it wants too much. TY 7/339: October 19, 1774 “... the end of this month | 
shall begin to clear away the remainder of that spot where the pieces were found and shall be very glad if it 
centers with you, which it shall do, if | find the part that is wanting, the figures on it are spirited, tho’ somewhat 
lograto, but not so much as to destroy its being desireable, especially if the rest be found.” There is no translation 
for lograto, but | believe that Jenkins means logoro — which means worn or threadbare. 

468 TY 7/341: January 7, 1775 “| am now digging at Genzano, & shall soon know the fate of [torn sheet] of the 
vase that is wanting. TY 7/588: May 10, 1775 “Jenkins has found nothing more of the vase formerly mentioned 
so have given him up my bitt to be joind to his which will make a pretty thing for a young dilettante.” 
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suggestion that the back be sculpted, Jenkins refused and advised Townley that he had only 
agreed to a continuation of the existing ornament.“6? My physical examination of the vase 


suggests that Jenkins was not honest in his description of the condition of the artwork. 


The Townley Vase was pieced together from ancient fragments with clamps joining the pieces, 
but my inspection found that the ancient fragments making up the Swan Vase have merely 
been fastened to the outside of a new vessel and that the majority of the vase was created 
during the eighteenth century. It is unclear whether ancient or newly quarried marble has 
been used, but the restorer has sculpted a thick-walled marble vessel and then pinned ancient 
fragments to the outside using metal dowels. This is similar to the process described by 
Hamilton in relation to the Townley Vase above, but in the case of the Swan Vase the use of 
ancient fragments is minimal. The thickness of the vase is necessary because sections of the 
obverse have been chiselled out to allow for the ancient fragments to be inserted into the 
hollows. The reverse of the vase is plain, continuing only the decorative border from above 
and below the figural scene (fig. 189). Evidence for the new vessel is apparent in the lack of 
corresponding cracks on the inside of the vase and in that the inside diameter is significantly 
smaller than the outside circumference.*”° The same procedure of restoration was noted by 
art historian Nancy Ramage in the creation of the Warwick Vase, which Hamilton sold to Sir 
William Hamilton around 1771.477 Sir William wrote “... | was obliged to cut a block of marble 
at Carrera [sic] to repair it, which has been hollowed out & the fragments fixed on it, by which 


means the vase is as firm & entire as the day it was made.”””” 


| observed at least two different types of marble employed in the construction of the Swan 
Vase. Small fragments of grey marble have been used to complete the beak of one of the 
swans, as well as to continue the decorative border and to complete a section of the panther 
skin (figs. 190 - 191). The rest of the vase is constructed from a slightly yellow-hued marble, 


although some sections are ancient, demonstrating corrosion and staining, while others 


469 TY 7/348: August 19, 1775; TY 7/349: October 18, 1775 — “the vase has five figures which form the whole 
front, with part of the top and bottom of its ornaments so as to decide the whole, Cavaceppi wanted to add 
Figures on the Back Part, which | woud not consent to, all that is added in sculpture, is a continuation of the 
ornaments, this certainly an uncommon & | think and interesting object...” 

470 My examination did not find a discrepancy in the interior diameter and exterior circumference of the Townley 
Vase, and natural break lines and repairs were evident on the interior of that vessel. 

471 Ramage, “Sir William Hamilton as Collector, Exporter, and Dealer: The Acquisition and Dispersal of His 
Collections,” 475. 

472 Alfred Morrison, The Collection of Autograph Letters and Historical Documents Formed by Alfred Morrison: 
The Hamilton & Nelson Papers. Volume 1. 1756-1797 (Printed for Private Circulation, 1893), 37. For more 
information on the Warwick Vase, see Penzer, “The Warwick Vase: Part I.” 
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clearly derive from the newly carved vessel, most particularly evident through the difference 
in colour between the marble fragments. The base and foot of the vase appear to be entirely 
new, but a section of the neck and lip is ancient, demonstrating staining and root marks 
consistent with an ancient object (figs. 192 - 193). The obverse of the vase, depicting a frieze 
of four dancing figures, is constructed from five large fragments (fig. 194). Numbered from 
left to right, the first fragment depicts a dancing maenad, the second a dancing satyr with 
cymbals, the third a bearded satyr carrying an amphora, the fourth contains the legs of two 
human figures and the leg and tail of an animal, and the fifth fragment shows the upper body 
of a satyr playing a double flute. It is agreed that the satyr playing the cymbals is not ancient, 
due to the modern technique of drilling holes in the hair to represent curls (fig. 195).47 But 
museum catalogues note that three of the figures are ancient: the maenad, the satyr carrying 
the vase and the satyr blowing a double flute.*”* While | agree that those three figures are 


ancient, | suggest that they actually come from two different vases. 


In support of my contention, | noted that the fragment containing the dancing maenad differs 
in condition and execution from the other two figures, suggesting that the satyr fragments 
originate from a different vessel. This large piece depicts almost an entire figure, except for 
the fingers of the left hand, and contains part of the decorative border and the base of the 
extreme left swan under the left handle (fig. 196). Of all of the figures, the maenad is the 
most damaged, with the right side of the body almost worn smooth. So much definition has 
been lost from the figure that the illustration of the drapery from a rollout of the scene can 
only be based upon similar examples (fig. 194). There is evidence of impact damage in the 
lower plane surrounding the figure, but the arms and feet of the maenad have been delicately 
and carefully carved. The remains of her drapery are naturalistically carved, following her 
apparent movement, and her feet are positioned within the picture field. Despite the 
apparent authenticity of the figure, it does not conform to known types of dancing 


maenads."”” 


473 Smith, Catalogue III, 395. 

474 Taylor Combe, A Description of the Collection of Ancient Marbles in the British Museum, Part | (London: 
Trustees of the British Museum, 1812), Plate IX. Dagmar Grassinger notes that the body of the young satyr is 
modern, but restricts discussion of the other satyr figures to comparison vvith other vases. Grassinger, Römische 
Marmorkratere, 172. 

475 For classification and types see Hauser, Die neu-attischen Reliefs; Touchette, “The Dancing Maenad Reliefs: 
Continuity and Change in Roman Copies.” 
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In contrast to the maenad, my examination of the fragments depicting the satyrs found that 
they are clumsy in their execution and the three pieces containing the bodies and legs of the 
figures do not fit well together. The lower left leg of the bearded satyr, despite being bent at 
the knee, is considerably shorter than the right leg (fig. 197). The buttock and upper leg of 
the young satyr are divided by a join, but do not meet; rather, the buttock appears to be 
bulbous and oversized (fig. 198). The arms of both satyrs are short and misshapen. The right 
arm of the bearded satyr is a similar thickness from shoulder to wrist, while the left arm of the 
young Satyr appears to extend from the forehead of the figure. Unlike the maenad figure, the 
feet of both the bearded satyr and the young satyr extend outside and below the picture field 
towards the decorative frieze underneath the scene. Finally, the panther skin, which extends 
behind the young satyr, is incomplete. The eighteenth-century sculptor appears to have been 
unsure how best to represent the unfurled panther cape, and so has allowed the join to 
suggest the edge of the skin (fig. 199). There are differences in the representation of the 
satyrs’ tails, but the similar condition and execution of the two figures suggests they came 


from the same ancient circular object. 


Townley’s early catalogues note that the Swan Vase was purchased from Jenkins, but later his 
catalogues instead name Hamilton as the source of the object. Townley’s later notations form 
the basis of the provenance described by British Museum catalogues,*”© suggesting that 
Townley believed that most parts of the vase had initially come from Hamilton. Nevertheless, 
letters between Jenkins and Townley point to Jenkins being in possession of most of the 
fragments, acquiring only a single piece from Hamilton. From my own analysis, it appears that 
there are four, perhaps five ancient fragments, probably from different objects, that have 
been used to create the new artwork. These comprise the section of the neck, the maenad, 
the two satyrs, and perhaps the ill-fitting fragment depicting the legs of the satyrs. This 
suggests that only about one third of the vase contains genuine ancient fragments. İt is 
impossible to know which fragment Hamilton may have had, whether it was the section of the 
neck or one of the satyrs, as he merely notes that he provided his piece to Jenkins. However, 
as Hamilton never mentioned that his piece of the vase depicted a figure, it is possible that 
Hamilton provided Jenkins with the section from the neck. If Hamilton did possess a fragment 


depicting one of the figures, it is expected that he would have sold it, rather than simply giving 


476 Townley’s early catalogues state that he acquired the vase from Jenkins (TY 12/1/5), but later catalogues say 
it was found by Hamilton. Cook, Documenting the Townley Marbles, 93. 
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it to Jenkins. Hamilton did advise Townley that Jenkins had only a single piece with a figure 
on it, noting, “his figure is part of another fragment of a vase not worthy your collection as it 


wants too much.”477 


Had Hamilton and Jenkins not been involved in the restoration or creation of the Townley 
Vase and Swan Vase, it is probable that the ancient fragments used to construct them would 
have been destroyed or lost. While neither vase can be considered to accurately represent 
the ancient artworks they derived from, parts of them are undoubtedly ancient. The Swan 
Vase is obviously a pastiche, imitating an ancient vase, and incorporating more eighteenth- 
century sculpted marble than ancient fragments. However, the Townley Vase, could be 
considered more authentic, as it has been pieced back together and the majority is composed 
of ancient fragments. In both cases, the shape and size of the fragments used suggest that 
they originated from original ancient objects of similar shape and size, probably circular and 


possibly similar to the completely restored vases. 


That Townley’s decorative sculptures were irrevocably altered during the eighteenth century 
cannot be disputed, but as with the Townley Vase, if they retain their original function and 
perhaps form, then they are in a way authentic. The ancient Greek philosopher Aristotle (384- 
322 BCE) proposed four causes to explain the how and why of objects around him, and these 
causes can be applied to a discussion of authenticity. The material cause is the substance that 
an object is made of; in the case of Townley’s sculptures, this would be marble. The formal 
cause is the form that an object may take, such as a statue or relief. The efficient or agent 
cause refers to the instrument that causes the object to be made; for Townley’s marbles, this 
would be the sculptor or restorer. The final or end cause refers to the function or purpose of 
the object (Physics II.3 & Metaphysics V.2). Applying this framework to the philosophical 
argument regarding the authenticity of Theseus’ ship, Scott summarises Aristotle, noting that 
the formal cause (the form of the object) is the essence of an artwork, and that the final or 
end cause (the purpose of that object) is intrinsically linked to it. The material and efficient 
causes (the material the object is made from and the agent performing the action) are less 


important than the form and function of the object when determining its authenticity. 478 


477 TY 7/572: October 13, 1774. 
478 Scott, Art, 191. 
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If this philosophy was applied to the vases in Townley’s collection, the sculpted vase retaining 
its original form and function despite being pieced back together, would be of greater 
importance than retaining the original material and the hand of the ancient artist. The ancient 
fragments used to reconstruct both the Townley and Swan vases are curved in shape, 
suggesting that they were originally part of a rounded vessel. How similar those vessels would 
have been to the Townley and Swan vases cannot be determined, but it is possible that the 
function (final cause) and form (formal cause) were the same, suggesting that we could 


consider the new vases authentic representations of the ancient antecedents. 


However, Aristotle’s causal philosophy does not consider the hand of the artist nor his 
intention as an important factor, nor does it allow for alteration at a later time by another 
artist. In fact, Aristotle seems to suggest that there is little difference between an object 
sculpted by an unknown person and one sculpted by a known sculptor such as Polykleitos, 
noting that the name is merely incidental. He states “thus the sculptor’s being a man of 
culture or light in complexion is even more incidental and irrelevant to his production of a 
statue than his being Polycleitus or a man.”7”? Scott does acknowledge that the final cause 
could include the artist’s intention, as that incorporates the nature of its purpose,/50 but this 
still does not allow for an appreciation of the skill of the artist. Without reference not only to 
the intention but to the aptitude of the artist, can the authenticity of an artwork be 


considered? 


The relative skill demonstrated by the various artists who contributed to the current iteration 
of the Townley and Swan vases is apparent in the representations of human figures. As noted 
above, the faun holding a thyrsus from the reverse of the Townley Vase is anatomically 
distorted and the maenad adjacent wears a belted chiton dissimilar to those of the other 
female figures. In addition, the satyr figures from the Swan Vase are poorly carved and ill- 
defined, demonstrating the disparity in the ability of differing sculptors to carve human figures 
accurately. Although it is possible that, according to Aristotle, the authenticity of the vases 
can be considered on the basis of the formal and final causes, it is my assertion that the 
decorative scheme of multiple fragments and additions made by later sculptors cannot be 


judged on the same criteria. 


473 Aristotle, Physics, trans. P. H. Wicksteed and F. M. Cornford (Cambridge MA: Harvard University Press, 1957), 
135. 
480 Scott, Art, 191. 
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Because so many of Townley’s decorative sculptures were irrevocably altered during their 
history, forming an unequivocal conclusion about their authenticity is impossible. It would be 
incorrect to suggest that all of Townley’s decorative sculptures were made ‘after-the-antique’ 
or were simply pastiches, but for many, their condition, provenance, and restoration is a cause 
for concern. The condition of the Castor Relief, in combination with its supposed provenance 
means that it is highly suspect, and perhaps Townley was misled regarding its antiquity. But 
for other objects, such as the Centaur Relief, Townley was cognisant that only a small part was 
ancient, and the rest supplemented. Correspondence between Townley and his dealers 
demonstrates that he knew his vases had been reconstituted; however, examination of the 
vases shows that neither Hamilton nor Jenkins was entirely accurate in the detail they 
provided. In order to make a determination about the authenticity of Townley’s decorative 
objects, factors such as condition, provenance, and the extent of restoration must all be taken 


into consideration. 
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Chapter 5: Gavin Hamilton: Integrity and 
Authenticity 


In the previous chapters this thesis has discussed how determination of authenticity can be 
complicated by factors related to the sculptures themselves, such as their condition and 
restoration. However, as this chapter demonstrates, determination of authenticity can also 
be impeded by the actions of dealers who facilitated the restoration and purchase of ancient 
marbles. Notably, nearly half of the ancient marbles that Townley acquired were purchased 
through Hamilton and Jenkins.*8+ This means that scholars are reliant upon the information 
provided by his dealers regarding provenance and the extent of restoration. In many cases, 
this information has been taken as accurate, evidenced particularly in museum catalogues 
which include details from Townley’s correspondence.*®? But, as already demonstrated, 
Hamilton in particular did not always provide accurate or complete information to Townley. 
The intention of this chapter is to examine how accurate Hamilton was in his descriptions of 
the marbles he provided and how accuracy could be subverted by the drive to achieve a sale 
and to mitigate financial mismanagement. It will be shown that Hamilton’s financial situation 
caused him to be deceitful and, in some cases, fraudulent, further impeding determination of 


authenticity and calling into question the authenticity of many of the sculptures that he sold. 


Prior to taking up antiquities dealing and excavation Hamilton was an important painter, but 
in Rome during the second half of the eighteenth century he was responsible for providing a 
great many objects to Townley’s collection. Hamilton was born in Scotland and after training 
as a painter in Glasgow moved to Rome permanently in 1756. He may have raised a family 
with his housekeeper, Margherita, although the two never married.*®? Correspondence 
suggests that throughout his life Hamilton continued to paint, accepting commissions for 
works when they were offered, but for many years he was successful in excavating ancient 


sites and dealing in ancient marbles.*®* Hamilton met both Lansdowne and Townley on their 


481 Tallied from Cook’s unpublished catalogue, | found Townley purchased 106 objects from Jenkins, and 49 from 
Hamilton. The rest of Townley’s artworks were purchased directly from restorers, such as Cavaceppi, Piranesi, 
and Pacilli, or from other collectors and estate sales. 

482 Cook, Documenting the Townley Marbles. 

483 Bignamini and Hornsby suggest that Hamilton was in a relationship with Margherita and that they may have 
had children, as Hamilton refers to his ‘little family’ in a letter from August 1774. But Cassidy disagrees, instead 
suggesting it was simply a term of affection. Bignamini and Hornsby, Digging and Dealing, |:195; Cassidy, Life and 
Letters, n. 38. 

484 For a full biography and discussion of Hamilton’s career as painter and antiquities dealer see Cassidy, Life and 
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respective visits to Rome: Lansdowne in 1771 and Townley in 1772. Lansdowne purchased 
ancient marbles from Hamilton only over a short period, writing in September 1773 that he 
wished to suspend all purchases.“85 Following this, Hamilton increased his correspondence 
with Townley, noting his letters would “be frequent.”48° Townley continued to purchase 
sculptures from Hamilton until late 1781, when Hamilton’s financial mismanagement and 
frequent bouts of malaria caused him to give up dealing.“5” Although the primary focus of this 
thesis is the collection of Charles Townley, additional correspondence between Hamilton, 
Lansdowne and Townley is instructive because Hamilton often provided the two men with 


contradictory information about the same artwork. 


Of the two men Hamilton is considered to have been more honest than Jenkins,428 evident in 
descriptions from scholars, such as nineteenth-century art historian Adolf Michaelis (1835- 
1910). Michaelis noted “it must be distinctly borne in mind that not the least suspicion of any 
unfair or even questionable transaction has ever fallen upon Hamilton in connection with his 
dealings in antiques ... [he] has always been known as a trustworthy and honest gentleman 
489 Hamilton”s recent biographer Brendan Cassidy wrote that “Hamilton ... was scrupulously 
honest ... informing [his customers] ... what was ancient and what was restoration ...[and was] 
painstakingly accurate.”*°° This perception is no doubt because Hamilton provided extensive 
descriptions as to the damage and restoration of objects he was attempting to sell and he was 
an artist himself. In addition, throughout Townley’s correspondence Hamilton repeatedly 
criticises the practices of his rival Jenkins, in order to suggest that his own offerings were 
better, something which is not seen in letters from Jenkins to Townley.*9? However, the 
impression of Jenkins contrasts sharply with Hamilton as Smith, Nollekens’ biographer, was 


explicit in stating that Jenkins was the more dishonest of the two dealers: 


Gavin Hamilton was a good fellow; but as for Jenkins, he followed the trade of 
supplying the foreign visitors with ltaglios and Cameos made by his own people, that 


Letters. 

485 September 12, 1773: Bowood House Archives, Box AA3. Published in Cassidy, Life and Letters I, 245-246. 

486 Ty 7/554: November 4, 1773. 

487 TY 7/646: March 1, 1781 “... for tho | am no longer either Cavatore or negoziante yet a strong propensity to 
antient sculptor still remains”. TY 7/647: July 3, 1781 “An ague of malignant nature has occasioned my long 
silence ...” 

488 Dicon, Bartolomeo Cavaceppi, 15; Irwin, “Gavin Hamilton: Archaeologist, Painter, and Dealer,” 89, Bignamini 
and Hornsby, Digging and Dealing, |:201. 

489 Michaelis, Ancient Marbles, 74. 

490 Cassidy, Life and Letters, 55. 

491 Ty 7/582: March 16, 1775 — referring to a statue of Paris “It is the same with that of Jenkins for which | gave 
him the head, with this difference that his is pomiced down to make it white & smooth...” 
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he kept in a part of the ruins of the Coliseum, fitted up for ‘em to work in slyly by 
themselves. | saw ‘em at work though, and Jenkins gave a whole handful of ‘em to me 
to say nothing about the matter to anybody else but myself. Bless your heart! He sold 
“em as fast as they made “em.”?? 
Despite this, Hamilton misled his clients vvith his descriptions and vvas explicit in his 
correspondence, informing Townley, for example, when he was smuggling artworks out of 
Rome. While paying bribes to officials and smuggling antiquities was common at the time, 
Hamilton’s admissions of this behaviour are more prevalent than those made by Jenkins. In 
addition, Hamilton was perpetually low on funds, repeatedly demanding early payment from 
his clients and sending artworks that they had not requested to ensure that they remained in 
his debt. It is my contention that Hamilton was not always honest and that financial pressure 
caused him to partake in fraudulent activity and to misrepresent provenance and object 
condition to his purchasers, thus compromising the authenticity of many objects sold by him. 
Such a suggestion has not been made previously and is particularly pertinent to Townley’s 
collection, as Hamilton provided many objects whose provenance and restoration warrant 


reassessment. 


Honesty & Finances 


Whether Hamilton’s financial situation contributed to his misrepresentation of the marbles 
he sold is a pivotal question when attempting to determine the authenticity of a purported 
ancient sculpture. If he can be shown to have provided inaccurate or deliberately false 
information, then all the sculptures that he sold may need to be reconsidered. As this chapter 
demonstrates, throughout his correspondence Hamilton appears to struggle financially, 
repeatedly requesting early payment of outstanding accounts. Such requests are not evident 


in letters from Jenkins, likely because he acted as a banker to Grand Tourist visitors. 


The earliest evidence of financial troubles can be demonstrated in Hamilton’s ever-changing 
payment terms for Lansdowne. At the beginning of their relationship in December 1771, 
Hamilton’s payment terms were 90 days following the billing date. Just eighteen months later, 
Hamilton was requesting payment from Lansdowne 15 days after sight of the bill.*9°_ In the 


intervening period, Hamilton wrote to Lansdowne that he was “once more undone,” being 


492 Smith, Nollekens and His Times, 159. 
493 December 15, 1771 and May 7, 1773: Bowood House Archives, Box AA3. Published in Cassidy, Life and Letters 
|, 215-217, 240-241. 
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obliged to make further requests for payment amounting to £400, payable in two instalments 
due 45 days from January 1, 1772. Hamilton apologised to Lansdowne, noting however that 
he had “immediate occasion for the money.”*% The following month, Hamilton advised 
Lansdowne that he was living hand-to-mouth and in September of the same year again 
requested an additional payment from Lansdowne.*?? The money was apparently not 
forthcoming, because in December 1772, Hamilton once more wrote to Lansdowne informing 
him that his bills had “come back protested” and that if the bills were not paid he would be 
“undone” as he had “not a farthing of money”.*°° Why Hamilton was short of money is 
unclear, but Bignamini and Hornsby list several excavations that Hamilton was involved with 


at the time, and these sites would have required paid labourers.*°” 


Regardless of the reason, it is my contention that Hamilton’s lack of funds caused him to 
misrepresent the condition of objects he sold in order to facilitate a sale. In January 1772, at 
the same time that Hamilton was desperately requesting payment for objects he had 
despatched, he advised Lansdowne that he had excavated a statue of Hermes (fig. 200),4°° the 
same as the Belvedere Antinous. He described the statue as being of the same size and 
preservation as the Antinous with its own head, only needing “one hand, a knee with part of 
the thigh, and a small part of one arm.”*°? Hamilton had the statue restored and in March 
1773 he advised Lansdowne that the Hermes would cost £600 (today about £52,000) but that 


he believed it to be worth £1000.°° 


Following its acquisition by Lansdowne, the statue met with considerable acclaim from 
nineteenth-century scholars, including Michaelis and G.F. Waagen (1794-1868), who did not 
comment on the extent of restoration. After its sale to the American collector Wright S. 


Ludington (1900-1992) in 1930, it was largely ignored, as other examples, such as the Farnese 


494 January 1, 1772: Bowood House Archives, Box AA3. Published in Cassidy, Life and Letters |, 217-218. 

495 February 18, 1772 and September 30, 1772: Bowood House Archives, Box AA3. Published in Cassidy, Life and 
Letters |, 219-222, 230-231. 

496 December 12, 1772: Bowood House Archives, Box AA3. Published in Cassidy, Life and Letters I, 233-234. 

497 Bignamini and Hornsby, Digging and Dealing, 1:35-37. TY 7/633: May 18, 1779 “... hastned out the best diggers 
| coud get & set to work cutting my drains through the vineyard ...” 

498 Hamilton refers to this statue as a Meleager, but it is now considered to represent Hermes. It was sold in 
1930 and was eventually donated to the Santa Barbara Museum of Art in 1984. Lansdowne Hermes of the 
Andros/Farnese type, 140-160, marble, H. 1.99 m, Santa Barbara, Santa Barbara Museum of Art, Inv. 1984.34.1. 
499 January 1, 1772: Bowood House Archives, Box AA3. Published in Cassidy, Life and Letters I, 217-219. 

509 August 6, 1772: Bowood House Archives, Box AA3. Initially Hamilton advised Lansdowne that the statue would 
be costly, but that he would not know the value until it was completely restored; March 4, 1773: Bowood House 
Archives, Box AA3. Published in Cassidy, Life and Letters |, 228-229, 238-240. 
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Hermes in the British Museum, were more complete and retained attributes identifying the 
god.?71 In 2016, the Lansdowne Hermes was sent to the Getty for conservation. In a detailed 
examination of the statue, conservator Erik Risser found that it was actually a pastiche made 
from two separate sculptures and that the condition differed considerably from the 


description given by Hamilton.”? 


İnformation provided by Risser indicates that the right leg from the mid-thigh dovvnvvards, the 
tree support, the left leg belovv the mid-calf and the plinth are from one statue, vvhile the 
torso and head are from another. To facilitate the different stance of the legs of the upper 
statue, a wedge was added to the plinth to separate the feet of the lower statue. In addition, 
a right arm from elbow down was incorporated and additions and repairs were made to the 
front and rear of the chlamys, the left hand, nose, penis, parts of the left arm, left leg from 
mid-calf to knee, right thigh and parts of the support (fig. 201). Such extensive restoration 
was hidden by coatings of coloured wax or plaster, the effectiveness of which could be 
surmised, as when | examined the statue in 2017 | was not able to discern the restorations 


following the statue’s conservation by Risser. 


While it could be argued that Hamilton himself was unaware of the extensive restoration 
undertaken to complete the statue, evidence from a letter to Townley proves that he did know 
how much alteration had taken place and was not honest with Lansdowne. Three years after 
Lansdowne purchased the statue, Hamilton informed Townley that the Hermes was “certainly 
not original & wanting the plant with both feet & one entire leg, with some tassels in the 
drapery & part of the right arm.”°°? Whether this misrepresentation was due entirely to 


Hamilton’s financial situation is not known; however, it was possibly a contributing factor. 


In addition to demanding early payment and misrepresenting the condition of sculptures, 
Hamilton sent unsolicited objects to his clients to ameliorate his precarious financial position. 
Two weeks prior to his admission that he was in financial trouble, Hamilton advised 
Lansdowne that he was in possession of a statue group representing Cupid and Psyche. 


Hamilton stated that although he had not received a response from Lansdowne regarding the 


501 Angelicoussis, Lansdowne Collection: Catalogue, 11:143. 

502 Conversation with Conservator Erik Risser at J. Paul Getty Museum - Getty Villa Conservation Department, 
January 17, 2017. 

503 TY 7/617: October 4, 1776. “Plant” refers to the base of the statue, and “tassels” are small marble inserts 
used to fill areas of missing marble. 
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group, he planned to send it to England with other marbles that Lansdowne had approved. 
The cost to Lansdowne was £300. Although Hamilton did not describe the Cupid and Psyche 
group in his letters, the condition must have been poor. Conservation in 2012 at the Museum 
of Fine Arts in Houston found that it was constructed from around 60 ancient and modern 
fragments of marble and restored in the eighteenth century.””” Just over a year later, in March 
1773, Hamilton sent Lansdowne a further unsolicited statue representing Marcus Aurelius. 
This also cost £300 and Hamilton wrote “I know your Lordship is not fond of portraits ... but a 
statue of so great an Emperor ... deserves a place in any gallery. | have therefore ventured to 


send it & hope it will be approved of.””06 


In the same letter, Hamilton described the condition of the Marcus Aurelius statue, noting 
that it retained its own head and hands, although these had been broken from the statue and 
that it needed part of the neck. As with the Cupid and Psyche group, the condition of the 
statue of Marcus Aurelius did not match Hamilton’s description when it was examined in 2012 
by the Museum of Fine Arts in Houston. They found that the top half of the head was broken 
off in ancient times and did not belong with the body, and that both arms from the shoulders, 
part of the neck, the left foot and the majority of the staff were all eighteenth-century 
replacements.””” Hamilton was correct in his assertion that the disembodied hands did belong 
with the statue and was more forthcoming in his description of the artwork to Townley. He 
explained that two statues of Marcus Aurelius had actually been found at the same excavation 
site but that one was broken into a thousand pieces. He added that the head that was 
attached to Lansdowne’s statue must have come from one of the two statues.”08 Hamilton”s 
integrity has been presumed because he provided such extensive detail on the condition of 
sculptures he provided. Yet in most cases those descriptions were different depending on the 


recipient. 


Another similar example is a statue known as Leda and the Swan (fig. 202).70? In March 1776, 


Hamilton wrote to Townley to inform him that some broken statues had been excavated at 


504 December 15, 1771: Bowood House Archives, Box AA3. Published in Cassidy, Life and Letters |, 215-217. 

505 Angelicoussis, Lansdowne Collection: Catalogue, 1:151. Group of Eros and Psyche, 130-140, marble, H. 1.03 
m, Texas, San Antonio Museum of Art, Inv. 86.134.118. 

506 March 4, 1773: Bowood House Archives, Box AA3. Published in Cassidy, Life and Letters |, 238-240. 

507 Angelicoussis, Lansdowne Collection: Catalogue, \|:219-20. Statue of Marcus Aurelius (surmounted by an 
unrelated portrait of the Crown Prince type), 144-147, marble, H. 2.20 m, Texas, San Antonio Museum of Art, 
Inv. 85.136.1 

508 Ty 7/638: [December 16, 177991. 

509 Statue of Leda and the Swan, 1% century, marble, 132.1 x 83.5 x 52.1 cm, Los Angeles, J. Paul Getty Museum, 
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the Palatine Mount, including two sculptures depicting the myth of Leda and the swan. He 
noted that one was in pieces, but the other had its own head and only needed both arms.?”10 
Whether Hamilton offered Leda to Townley is not known, but he described the statue to 
Lansdowne. In August 1776, Hamilton advised Lansdowne that the restoration of Leda was 
complete, encompassing the right arm, part of the left, and some of the drapery. He did admit 
the possibility that the head did not belong with the body and offered the statue to Lansdowne 
for £100.511 It is unclear whether Lansdowne accepted the statue, or whether as with the 
Marcus Aurelius Hamilton simply sent it regardless, but a letter from 1779 confirms that that 
statue was in Lansdowne’s possession. That letter suggests that Lansdowne was not happy 
with Leda, because Hamilton asked Lansdowne to store the statue while he attempted to sell 


it to Frederick Augustus Hervey, 4" Earl of Bristol and Bishop of Derry (1730-1803). Hamilton 


also offered Lansdowne the option of keeping the statue at a reduced cost of £65.51? 


Hervey did not accept Leda and his comments suggest he was suspicious of Hamilton’s 
practices and motivations. According to Jenkins, Hervey noted of Hamilton “that he Sells 
travellers Skim Milch only, & sends the Cream to you [Townley]. he is one of those Cunning 


ones, that Expect to get Gold for Silver, whereas in the End they find their Error, when too 


513 


late. Despite Cassidy’s assertion that Hamilton was scrupulously honest because he 


provided extensive detail regarding the condition and restoration, it is clear that Hamilton was 
not universally trusted, and the bishop’s characterisation of him is supported by examination 


of the statue of Leda. 


When Leda was conserved by the Getty in 1976, far more extensive damage was found than 
that which Hamilton described.”15 As was standard for the time period, all of the restored 


sections were removed leaving “the ancient core of the composition as an unexhibitable, 


Inv. 70.AA.110. 

510 Ty 7/608: March 29, 1776. 

511 August 8, 1776: Bowood House Archives, Box AA3. Published in Cassidy, Life and Letters I, 360-362. 

512 November 10, 1779: Bowood House Archives, Box AA3. Published in Cassidy, Life and Letters I, 413-414. 
Around this time Hamilton was once again under financial pressure and asked Townley for a loan of up to £150 
as he was “very much pinched for ready cash.” TY 7/639: Beginning of 1780. 

513 TY 7/389: December 11, 1779. 

514 | eda was unsold at the 1930 auction of Lansdowne’s marbles and was instead returned to Bowood House. It 
was purchased by J. Paul Getty in 1951 and entered the Getty in 1970. Angelicoussis, Lansdowne Collection: 
Catalogue, II:85. Statue of Leda and the Swan (surmounted by an unrelated head of Aphrodite), mid 15 century, 
marble, H. 1.26 m, Los Angeles, J. Paul Getty Museum, Inv. 70.AA.110. Conservation folder accessed January 17- 
18, 2017. 
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cannibalized torso with unsightly iron pins protruding in all directions.””1” The statue was then 
consigned to storage until 1991, when conservator Eduardo Sanchez was involved in 
reassembling the sculpture and reincorporating the eighteenth-century sections.”15 It has 
been found that Leda was constructed from 137 separate fragments of marble held together 
with iron pins (fig. 203). The statue is broken in two at the point where the figure meets the 
rock support, which conservators believe happened prior to restoration. Large added 
fragments include the head, both arms, the head of the swan, and the drapery.”17 As 
demonstrated in figure 204, which shows Leda after de-restoration in 1976, Hamilton clearly 


misrepresented the condition of Leda to Lansdowne. 


Hamilton’s tendency to mismanage finances, misrepresent the condition of artworks and send 
unsolicited objects is further evident in his dealings with Townley. As with Lansdowne, 
Hamilton initially extended Townley credit, noting in January 1774, “Il am in no hurry having 
at present aboundance of ready cash, so that | beg that you will have no other regard but that 
of your own conveniency.””18 But by August of the same year, Hamilton was requesting funds 
at short notice to pay a supplier who was insisting on payment of his bill.”1? Hamilton similarly 
misrepresented the condition of objects that he provided to Townley and sent them without 


waiting for acceptance. 


In November 1773, Hamilton mentioned that he had secreted several fine things in his home, 
including a Victory sacrificing a bull which only needed the head of Victory and the foot of the 
bull (fig. 205).°2° In May the following year, he informed Townley that should restoration of 
the Victory meet his expectations, he would send it to Townley being “very cautious in what | 
send you.?”””1 The cost of the Victory was eventually set at £70, although Hamilton declined 


sending another similar statue that he owned because he felt that he would have better things 


515 Marion True, “Changing Approaches to Conservation,” in History of the Restoration of Ancient Stone 
Sculptures, ed. Janet Burnett Grossman, Jerry Podany, and Marion True (Los Angeles: J. Paul Getty Museum, 
2003), 7-8. 

516 Conversation with Eduardo Sanchez at the Getty Villa, January 17, 2017. 

517 Erik Risser, Condition Report from Conservation Folder: November 18, 2013. 

518 Ty 7/563: January 7, 1774. 

519 Ty 7/570: August 5, 1774. “1 did not intend to make any draughts upon you for some time, but Lepri has begd 
so hard for a bill of £60:2:2 that | could not refuse it to him ... | am obliged to draw on you payable to the order 
of Mr John Lepri 15 days after sight ...” 

520 Ty 7/554: November 4, 1773. Winged Victory sacrificing a bull, 2nd century, marble, H. 67.31 cm, London, 
British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.4. 

521 Ty 7/567: May 5, 1774. 
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to send in the future.?”” However, in January 1775, just four months later, Hamilton changed 
his mind and informed Townley that he would send the second statue representing Victory so 
that the two sculptures could be placed either side of a candelabrum, presumably because he 


was low on funds and could not sell the statue elsevvhere.””? 


Townley seems to have 
protested the sending of the second Victory because Hamilton wrote asking that Townley 
await a decision on the second Victory until it arrived, as it was different from the first and he 
was charging only £50.°2* Such an admission confirms that Hamilton was once again sending 
unsolicited objects to his clients. Townley seems to have been unimpressed with the two 


sculptures, because in June he wrote a scathing letter to Hamilton berating him for sending 


“trifling” articles like the Victories instead of the “capital things only” that he desired.””” 


According to a letter from January 1775, the first Victory seems to have been damaged in 
transit; however, evidence of restoration indicates that once again the condition of the group 
was misrepresented to Tovvnley.””” Hamilton informed Townley that only the head of Victory 
and the foot of the bull were missing, but my examination found that more sections were 
replacements. Most of the left foot of Victory including the heel and ankle has been replaced, 
due to a break through the middle of the plinth (fig. 206). Both wings have been added at the 
shoulders, the marble differing from that of the torso, and a section has been added at the 
neck (fig 207-208).5”7 To support the left wing, a metal pin or clamp has been used, evidenced 
by a thin rectangular marble insert designed to fill the gap left after insertion of clamps (fig. 
209). The right foot of the bull has been replaced, as indicated by Hamilton, but an additional 
section of marble has been inserted between the foot and body of the bull. It is clear from 
the straight joins and darker veins that the marble differs from that of the torso and foot (fig. 
210-211). Almost the entire right arm of Victory has been replaced, again apparent through 
the straight joins at armpit and forearm. However, a small fracture through the replaced arm 
at the level of the elbow does suggest post-restoration damage. The torso is greatly 


fragmented but marble inserts between the breasts and at the waist suggest that the torso 


522 Ty 7/570: August 5, 1774 & TY 7/571: September 16, 1774. 

523 TY 7/577 & TY 7/578: January 24, 1775. Winged Victory sacrificing a bull, 2nd century, marble, H. 67.31 cm, 
London, British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.5. 

524 Ty 7/582: March 16, 1775. 

525 TY 7/590/2: June 25, 1775. 

526 TY 7/578: January 24, 1775. Hamilton’s letters do not provide adequate detail to differentiate between the 
two statues, which are similar. | have therefore relied upon the identification of the British Museum. 

527 it is unclear whether these were replaced during Hamilton’s restoration, or during repair following transit, 
but they are otherwise undamaged. However, their similarity to the wings of the second Victory strongly 
suggests that they were added during Hamilton’s restoration. 
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was damaged prior to restoration (fig. 212).°7? Whether the evident damage was caused 
before or after Hamilton’s restoration is unclear, but correspondence demonstrates that 
sculptures were regularly broken during transit.°*? Regardless of whether the statue was 
broken in transit, evidence for eighteenth-century restoration, including marble inserts of 


differing marble and straight joins, proves that Townley was misled. 


The second Victory similarly reveals significant damage. The drapery and left arm of the figure 
has been broken into five large fragments (fig. 213). Differences in the colour and condition 
of the marble indicate that the top fragment, including the majority of the arm, is unrelated 
to the rest of the sculpture. In addition, straight trimmed joins at the shoulders and neck 
confirm that both arms and the head have been replaced (fig. 214). As with the first Victory, 
the wings have been added, presumably in the eighteenth century as they are in better 


condition that the rest of the statue. 


Another sculpture that was unexpectedly sent to Townley and which does not match 
Hamilton’s description is the statue of Cupid discussed in Chapter 2. Cupid was first 
mentioned to Townley in May 1776 and at that time it was described as needing part of the 
right arm and the left hand. Hamilton admitted that both legs were broken and that the quiver 
and lion skin had been broken from the plinth.°°° Just two weeks later, Hamilton told Townley 
that he had despatched Cupid and that the statue was the “finest extant ... for preservation ... 
[being] without spot or blemish”.°?? It can hardly be a coincidence that in the same letter in 
which Hamilton changed his description of Cupid and charged Townley £60, he apologised for 
making frequent requests for funds, explaining that he was low on cash and had lost £150 on 
an excavation at Nemi. Bignamini and Hornsby note that Hamilton had been granted a licence 


to dig at the site in 1776 but no significant finds were made.”3? 


528 The statue is extensively damaged and natural breaks and repairs are evident in almost all areas. | have 
therefore restricted discussion to only those sections that demonstrate clear evidence of eighteenth-century 
techniques, such as the trimming of breaks to form straight joins with new sections of marble. 

523 Ty 7/578: January 24, 1775. Hamilton writes “[regarding damage to the Victory and candelabrum] which can 
proceed from nothing but the negligence of those barbarions who throw things promiscuously into the hold... If 
the break was owing to any sudden jolt from the cart in unloading at Ripa ... the large statues would from their 
weight run a greater risque than the small ones ... The reason is plain, because the sailors can not sling them into 
the hold as they doe the small ones.”, TY 7/349: October 18, 1775. Jenkins notes “... hope the vase ... will arrive 
safe — it woud be a pity if any Essential Damage was to happen”; Letters also describe how the statue of Actaeon 
(1805,0703.3) was damaged in transit. TY 7/590: May 29, 1775. 

530 Ty 7/609: May 5, 1776. 

531 TY 7/610: May 27, 1776 

532 Bignamini and Hornsby, Digging and Dealing, |:109-11. 
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Evidence for Hamilton’s financial mismanagement proliferates throughout Townley’s 
correspondence with the dealer. Over their decades-long interactions Hamilton repeatedly 
discloses his lack of funds and asks for early payment or assistance from Tovvnley.”35 In March 
1781, Hamilton confirmed that Townley was £1000 in his debt related to purchases prior to 
March 1777, for which Townley was paying interest.?** But in July, Hamilton wrote to Townley 


that: 


| am beset with Bricklayers, Carpenters painters &c &c ... who demand their arrears in 
a most pressing manner. 1 have been borrowing money at six per cent till | have no 
more credit ... £300 woud keep my head above water, | must theref beg you my best 
friend to procure me this sum ...Despair alone of any other means of relief coud induce 
me to be so pressing on this occasion ... | have endeavoured to borrow money in 
England | have tried to procure some money in advance from the Duke of Hamilton ... 
but all in vain they don’t even answer my letters.” ”55 
Townley replied that he did not have £300, even in outstanding rents, but that he would, by 
“retrenching all necessary expenses”, provide Hamilton with £150.536 To access these funds 
early, Hamilton instead borrowed that money from Jenkins and asked Townley to pay Jenkins 
direct.”37 Jenkins wrote to Townley, noting that Hamilton was “unaccountably influenced” by 
his housekeeper and possibly common-law wife, Margherita, but had given Hamilton the 
money he had asked for.5?38 Two weeks later Hamilton again requested the additional £150 
from Townley, asking that Townley borrow it if necessary. He then suggested that Jenkins 
could take over Townley’s remaining £600 debt as the money “will hardly be sufficient to pay 


all my debts”.”3? Despite Jenkins’ resistance to this proposal, correspondence indicates that 


he did provide the requested funds to Hamilton on Townley’s behalf.?*° 


Following this disastrous mismanagement of funds, Townley appears to have significantly 


reduced his purchases with Hamilton and correspondence from Hamilton becomes sporadic. 


533 The following are only a sample of the many instances where Hamilton requests assistance from Townley or 
admits that he is in financial trouble. TY 7/593: August 17, 1775 — Hamilton asks Townley to pay £10 on his behalf 
as he has no other means of paying it. TY 7/604: January 20, 1776 — Hamilton requests all funds outstanding 
earlier than agreed. TY 7/614: August 21, 1776. Hamilton owes Townley £100. TY 7/639: [beginning of 1780] — 
Hamilton asks Townley to loan him £100 or £150. 

534 Ty 7/646: March 1, 1781. TY 7/648: August 9, 1781 states that the promissory note for £1000 was dated 
March 1, 1777. 

535 TY 7/647: July 3, 1781. 

536 Ty 6/1: August 1, 1781. 

537 TY 7/648: August 9, 1781. 

538 Ty 7/404: August 11, 1781. TY 7/570: August 5, 1774. 

539 TY 7/649: August 25, 1781. 

540 Ty 7/407: October 13, 1781. 
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It is not clear from Townley’s correspondence whether this relates to Hamilton’s assertion in 
March 1781 that he would no longer be dealing in marbles, or whether Townley stopped 
buying from Hamilton due to his financial situation. But from this time the quantity of letters 
from Hamilton is significantly reduced and Townley instead purchased marbles from collection 


sales acquired by lenkins.”“1 


Despite informing Townley that he would no longer sell marbles, Hamilton once again 


engaged with Lansdowne, providing him with paintings, both his own and those of other 


542 


individuals. Hamilton’s issues with marbles were not over, because in August 1789, 


correspondence indicates that Hamilton owed Lansdowne £400, £200 of which related to the 
return of an unsolicited Wounded Amazon that Hamilton had sent Lansdowne in March 
1773.°3 Hamilton requested that Lansdowne offset his debt through the acquisition of three 


paintings and in a subsequent letter detailed his outstanding debts: 


| have now paid all my debts at Rome ... & have remaining in Mr Drummonds Bank 
£200. | am owing still £500 to Sir William Forbes, my banker at Edinburgh, & if your 
Lordship would condescend to add another seventy pounds | should have due to me 
£300, after paying my debt of £400, which with the above two hundred in my bankers 
hands woud enable me to pay this debt & render me a free man.””” 


Hamilton’s correspondence demonstrates not only that he struggled with money issues but 
that he misrepresented the condition and extent of restoration to ancient marbles and sent 
unsolicited artworks in the hopes they would be accepted. It could be argued that Hamilton 
knew little of restoration practices, but his correspondence suggests othervvise.””” All of these 
factors call into question his integrity and the accuracy of the information that he provided 
regarding provenance, thus undermining determination of authenticity. Hamilton’s integrity 
and honesty in his dealings with contemporaries and clients were not restricted to financial 


matters, however, as his correspondence demonstrates that he regularly smuggled artworks 


541 Ty 7/646: March 1, 1781, Hamilton advises Townley that he is no longer excavating or dealing in marbles; 
Jenkins purchased all of the antiquities from the Villa Negroni and then on-sold them. TY 7/427: September 28, 
1785. 

542 In 1785, Hamilton sent Virgin of the Rocks by Leonardo da Vinci to Lansdowne. Bignamini and Hornsby, 
Digging and Dealing, 1:322. 

543 March 4, 1773: Bowood House Archives, Box AA3. Published in Cassidy, Life and Letters |, 238-240. 

544 August 19, 1789: Bowood House Archives, Box AA3. Published in Cassidy, Life and Letters II, 141-142. £500 
would be around £38,000 in 2017. 

545 TY 7/583: March 18, 1775. Hamilton asks Townley to pass on advice to another purchaser: “... pray tell your 
friend Mr Price not to wash his statue ... otherwise the modern tasselli will come too white for the rest of & 
remain in spots.” From this instruction, it can be supposed that Hamilton is suggesting that the sculpture has 
been coated in a unifying layer of wax and marble dust to conceal the evidence of restoration. 
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from Rome to avoid paying a share to the landowner or to avoid their confiscation by papal 


administrators. 


Smuggling and Fraud 


As already discussed in regard to objects such as Townley’s bust of Trajan, Hamilton was not 
always forthcoming about where he acquired the marbles that he sold. In the case of the 
Townley Venus and a statue known as Thalia, the provenance provided by Hamilton appears 
to be erroneous. Thalia (also known as the Pastoral Muse) and the Townley Venus were both 
purchased from Hamilton in 1776, at a time when he was under considerable financial 
pressure.”“6 Thalia depicts a woman wearing a diaphanous garment and holding a pedum or 
shepherd’s crook in her right hand while supporting a cloak with her left hand (fig. 215).””7 
The Townley Venus is nude from the waist up, with her left arm raised and her right arm 
slightly extended from the waist, and falling drapery twisted around her hips (fig. 216).535 In 
his early letters Hamilton does not specify where the two statues were excavated, but when 
asked if he could source anything better, he replied ambiguously that it was not “alltogether 


impossible” as long as digging continued in the campagna.””? 


Eventually, in a letter written nearly three years after Townley purchased Thalia, Hamilton 
disclosed that he found Thalia, along with the Townley Venus, in the remains of a bath at Ostia 
near where he found a tripod of Apollo.?°° However, contradicting this statement, in earlier 
letters Hamilton advised that he had found nothing of value while excavating at Ostia. On 
January 16, 1776, Hamilton advised Townley that he had found a tripod of Apollo and then 
described how associates had “turn’d me out of Ostia ... [and] | don’t believe that | shall even 
get leave to finish a spot that | had already begun”.””1 In this and following letters he does 


not mention Thalia or the Townley Venus. 


546 Ty 7/611: June 12, 1776. TY 7/610: May 27, 1776 “nothing but want of ready cash coud oblige me to be so 
hard upon you.”; TY 7/613: July 27, 1776 “lam a little punched for want of cash & | must once more recur to you 
as my best friend for the assistance of another £80”; TY 7/616: August 30, 1776 “1 hope that your journey to 
Lancashire will not prevent you from ordering payment of the [£80 bill from July 27] ... its being protested woud 
very much disconcert me, being at present without a farthing”. 

547 Marble statue of a woman wearing a chiton and himation, 1st century, marble, H. 182 cm, London, British 
Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.33. 

>48 Townley Venus, 1*-2™ century, marble, H. 213 cm, London, British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.15. 

543 Ty 7/615: August 29, 1776; İt is unclear what Hamilton is referring to, but the Campagna di Roma is now 
considered to be the low-lying plain around Rome encompassing about 2100 square kilometers. 

550 TY 7/638: December 16, 1779. 

551 TY 7/603: January 16, 1776. 
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Hamilton was first granted an excavation licence for Ostia on January 22, 1772 and a 
subsequent licence was granted on June 21, 1774. He continued to excavate periodically in 
the area until early 1779.°°? But evidence from his letters suggests that although Hamilton 
had high hopes for the area, he was not particularly successful in locating sculptures that he 
could sell.°°? Had he found such exceptional pieces of sculpture at Ostia, he would have been 
certain to mention them at the time they were found. It is unclear whether there was intent 
to deliberately deceive Townley regarding the provenance of the sculptures, but it seems 
probable that the Townley Venus and Thalia were not found where Hamilton claimed in his 


1779 letter. ””” 


While the exact find-spot is uncertain, Hamilton”s further complicated assessment of 
provenance by smuggling the two figures from Rome. The first mention of the Townley Venus 
is in a letter from January 1776 in which Hamilton tantalisingly offers a mysterious but 
exceptional statue.””” In June, Hamilton explained that he could not send Townley a sketch of 
the statue as it was still hidden, covered up in a stable, but once he had cleared other 
contraband from his “secret study,” where Thalia was similarly secreted, he would move the 
statue there and commission a dravving.””” Hamilton encouraged Townley to visit Rome and 
see the statue for himself, adding that he could not send it without Townley’s approval, as he 
would have to smuggle it and it could not therefore be returned to Rome.?°’” Eventually, along 
with the Thalia, the Townley Venus was sent to England in two pieces at Townley’s 


recommendation.°°> Whether Hamilton’s financial situation affected his need to secrete the 


552 Ilaria Bignamini, “Ostia, Porto e Isola Sacra: Scoperte e Scavi Dal Medioevo Al 1801,” Rivista Dell”lstituto 
Nazionale d’Archeologia e Storia Dell”Arte 58 (2003): 47-57. 

553 TY 7/567: May 5, 1774 “there is nothing new”; TY 7/574: November 22, 1774 “Treasours wait for me at Ostia”; 
TY 7/579: February 1775 “... at Ostia where things as yet goe rather bad”; TY 7/580: February 11, 1775 “my bad 
luck at Ostia continues”; TY 7/582: March 16, 1775 “Affairs goe on rather badly at Ostia”; Hamilton did find a 
statue of Antinous, Townley’s Small Venus and four reliefs depicting the Labours of Hercules and these are 
detailed in several letters including TY7/638: [December 1779]. 

554 Townley believed that Thalia was found with the Townley Venus at the Baths of Emperor Claudius and this 
information was repeated in his catalogues, as well as disseminated in later British Museum catalogues. TY 12/3 
— Dining Room No. 38; Combe, Ancient Marbles lII, Plate V, Ellis, The Townley Gallery, 195, Smith, Catalogue III, 
71. Cook further questions the provenance of the sculpture, noting that in TY 7/611: June 12, 1776, Hamilton 
tells Townley that the statue is the one he saw “at the Pichini in a dark room”, perhaps during his 1771-2 visit to 
Rome. Cook notes that this was before Hamilton’s 1774 excavations at Ostia and that he is unable to resolve the 
discrepancy. Cook, Documenting the Townley Marbles, 113. The statue could have been found after the 
excavation licence (identified by Bignamini and Hornsby above) was issued in 1772, but the fact remains that 
mention of the artwork is missing from the correspondence until 1776. 

555 TY 7/604: January 20, 1776. 

556 TY 7/611: June 12, 1776. 

557 TY 7/618: October 8, 1776. 

558 TY 7/616: August 30, 1776. It is not clear whether this suggestion related to the smuggling of the object, or 
because as the statue was large (2.13 m) it would be less likely damaged in transit if sent in two pieces. Nollekens 
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Townley Venus and Thalia in his study is not certain, but the price he asked for both statues 


was not inconsiderable at £1000 (about £86,000 in 2017).””? 


Over the decades of correspondence, Hamilton regularly reported that he had either 
concealed marbles in his house, or that he was attempting to smuggle them from Rome, and 
this seems to have been accepted by Townley.°©° Hamilton”s reasons for such behaviour were 
due to the power of the papal administration, which granted excavation and export licences 
and took a share of all finds. In 1750, an edict was signed that prevented any excavation for 
the purpose of locating antiquities without a licence granted by the Camerlengo. A 
Commissario was then responsible for inspecting excavation sites or existing collections and 
all finds had to be listed and permission granted before they could be sold. Objects could be 
seized by the papal treasury (known as the Reverenda Camera Apostolica) and placed in the 
Vatican museums, purchased for less than market value, or a share of the value would be paid 
to the treasury. A portion of the value of any found objects needed to be paid to the 


landowner and the land had to be returned to its original state. Licences were also required 


for export of antiquities and small bribes were commonly paid to administrative officials.°°* 


Townley’s correspondence demonstrates that both Jenkins and Hamilton tried to circumvent 
excavation and export licence requirements, and | have found that Hamilton’s admissions of 
nefarious behaviour are pervasive throughout his correspondence with both Lansdowne and 


Townley. In 1772, Hamilton advised Lansdowne that he was attempting to smuggle two 


objects from Rome. The first was a bust of Antinous and the second a Standing Discobolus.?° 


He wrote to Lansdowne that “I have had it put together in a snug corner ... & by this means 


suggested that the separation of the figure was intended to save duty costs. Smith, Mollekens and His Times, 
167. 

559 TY 7/617: October 4, 1776. 

569 TY 7/571: September 16, 1774 “[I] shall immediately send it you well packed, & without licence ...”, TY 7/604: 
January 20, 1776 “1 am now about purchasing my chance of a cava where | shall be entirely alone; | hope to be 
able to smugle you some nice bits ...”, TY 7/609: May 5, 1776 “I may have a chance to smugle you some tasty 
bitt”, TY 7/618: October 8, 1776 “I must smuggle this as | have done most all the fine things | have sent you ...”; 
TY 7/621: November 24, 1776 “as yet | have show’d it to no mortal, nor does Visconti suspect any thing.”, TY 
7/626: February 20, 1778 “but how to smugle you this is the question”. 

561 Information on legislation and licenses is covered extensively by: Bignamini and Hornsby, Digging and Dealing, 
1:17-30. See also Ronald T. Ridley, “To Protect the Monuments: The Papal Antiquarian (1534-1870),” Xenia 
Antiqua 1 (1992). 

562 July 16, 1772: Bowood House Archives, Box AA3. Published in Cassidy, Life and Letters |, 226-227. “As to the 
Antinous | am affraid | shall be obliged to smugle it, as | can never hope for a licence.”; Head of Dionysos entitled 
Antinous, 120-140, marble, H. 44 cm, Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum, Inv. GR.100.1937. See Angelicoussis, 
Lansdowne Collection: Catalogue, \|:192—97. 
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have it in my power to smugle it out of Rome ...”°°? A similar admission is seen in 
correspondence from late 1774 and early 1775, when Hamilton advised Townley that he had 
hidden the bust of the Decemvir in his study so that it would not be seen. He also noted that 
he had kept two statues of fauns with Greek inscriptions hidden from Visconti, the papal 


Commissario.°®* Hamilton wrote: 


[of the fauns] ... no body knows any thing of them, Visconti alone asked me one day if | 
had not found a statue with the Greek inscription, | answered that | had found a pedestal 
with a very elegant one, since which time | have kept them snug in my garrett, till the 
rumour has scaped & now begin to think that | am safe ... all | have for it is to smuggle as | 
have done in regard to the vase & Decemvir ...°©° 
Hamilton kept the two fauns hidden during their restoration, further admitting to Townley 
that he was struggling with an interpretation of the Greek inscription as one had corroded, 
but that he could not seek clarity from experts without “being blown”, surely suggesting that 


he would risk being found out.°°® The fauns were eventually sent to Townley in May 1775, 


presumably without the required export licence.””” 


Occasional letters from Jenkins indicate that he too attempted to circumvent the power of 
the Commissario and smuggle objects from Rome, but his admissions also indicate that he did 
present his finds to Visconti for consideration. | found that Jenkins’ approach was to present 
objects for inspection prior to cleaning or restoration in an attempt to make them seem less 
important. In 1792, Jenkins purchased a group of sculptures excavated at Hadrian’s Villa and 
advised Townley that he was “getting a licence previous to having these antiquities cleaned 
or restored”.558 Jenkins’ letters seem to suggest that he typically acquired the required 
licences, even when gaining them was difficult. When Jenkins offered antiquities from the 


Villa Negroni, Townley requested one of the well-known caryatids.?€? Jenkins reported that 


563 September 30, 1772: Bowood House Archives, Box AA3. Cassidy notes that the statue was taken by the pope 
and displayed in the Sala della Biga of the Pio-Clementino museum. Cassidy, Life and Letters |, 230-32. 

564 TY 7/575: December 23, 1774; Giovanni Battista Visconti was Commissario from 1768-1784, responsible for 
granting excavation and export licences. Bignamini and Hornsby, Digging and Dealing, 1:20—21. 

565 TY 7/577: January 24, 1775. 

566 Ty 7/582: March 16, 1775. 

567 TY 7/588: May 10, 1775. Marble statue of a youthful Pan, c. 50 - 25 BCE, marble, H. 115 x 43 x 39 cm, 
London, British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.29. Marble statue of a youthful Pan, c. 45 - 25 BCE, marble, H. 115 x 
44 x 44 cm, London, British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.28. 

568 TY 7/511: January 11, 1792. 

569 Townley Caryatid, c. 140-160, marble, H. 202 cm, London, British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.44. 
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the late Commissario had left orders that the caryatids should never leave Rome, but that a 


bribe made to the “Under Antiquary [had] completed the miracle.”°”° 


As Bignamini and Hornsby have shown, bribes seem to have been an integral part of the 
excavation and export licence system and evidence suggests that assistants to the 
Commissaro facilitated the smuggling of antiquities from Rome.?’? The cost of any bribes was 


then simply added to the account of the purchaser.””” 


But at all levels of the papal 
administration, subverting the licence system seems to have been common. In February 1775, 


Jenkins wrote to Townley: 


You will wonder how | got it out, and so do |, as Visconti knew of its being found, | was 
obligd to let him see it, which | did when besides its being a period when he thought 
fit to call on me was coverd with dirt, and in such a seeming neglected manner altho’ 
it struck him, he for that moment consented, tho’ afterwards repented, and the under 
Antiquary gave a false description in his attestation, describing another figure under a 
pretence of a mistake, which tho’ meant to betray me, | feigned ignorance of, & in 
short the statue is tho” neither Visconti or his deputy know of it. ””? 


In 1788, Jenkins wrote that a relief was being sent to Townley “with all possible secrecy, the 


Antiquary being afraid of losing his imployment if it arrived to the knowledge of the Pope, that 


he had given licence for a monument so much esteemed...”?”4 


Attestations to Hamilton’s attempts to subvert the papal licence system and smuggle marble 
sculptures from Rome are prevalent throughout Townley’s correspondence, but it is not clear 
whether this was driven by financial motives and the extent to which it undermines 
determination of authenticity. As already established, Hamilton was unable to manage his 
financial situation, misrepresenting the condition of artworks that he provided and sending 
marbles without prior acceptance from his clients. _ However, Hamilton’s admission of 
smuggling activities could simply have been to pique Townley’s interest and convince him that 


he was purchasing a special object. Hamilton only specifically admitted to smuggling the 


570 Ty 7/431: January 7, 1786. 

571 Bignamini and Hornsby, Digging and Dealing, 1:27. August 6, 1772: Bowood House Archives, Box AA3: “The 
under-Antiquarian alone is in the secret, to whome | have made an additional present.” Published in Cassidy, 
Life and Letters |, 228-229. 

572 TY 7/577: January 24, 1775. “it cost a trifle more to Bracci [Alessandro Bracci: Assessori delle Antichita e Cave 
di Roma 1765-1787] as you will observe by my note of charges.” 

573 TY 7/342: February 11, 1775. Parts of the letter are illegible, but it is probable that Jenkins is referring to a 
statue of Mercury (Marble figure of Endymion sleeping on Mount Latmos, 2nd century, marble, L. 129 cm, 
London, British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.23. 

574 TY 7/466: January 30, 1788. 
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Decemvir, Townley Vase and the Townley Venus, but did suggest that he had smuggled other 
objects stating, “1 must smuggle this as | have done most all the fine things | have sent you 
975 If Hamilton smuggled most of the objects sent to Townley, then any attempt to 


determine their authenticity is further complicated. 


Hamilton and Jenkins 


Whether Hamilton was more honest than Jenkins in his representations to Townley is 
impossible to confirm, but evidence suggests that Hamilton was not the “good fellow” 
described by Smith.””” An undated and fragmentary note from Townley’s correspondence 
details a supposedly false accusation against Hamilton. Hamilton informed Townley that he 
had been accused of stealing two busts from an excavation at Genzano and then selling one 
to Townley. Hamilton reported that he had “with some trouble” proved the accusation false 
and asked Townley to be on his guard.””7 In contrast, Jenkins’ letters reveal his integrity. In 
November 1773, Jenkins was asked by Pope Clement XIV to pass a message to the Duke of 
Cumberland and wrote, “if ever my conduct on the occasion shoud be misinterpreted | take 
the liberty to inclose you a copy of my letter ... that you may allways know precisely how this 
affair has past.”°/8 Jenkins was similarly threatened with prosecution for overcharging 
collector James Hugh Smith Barry (1746-1801), but delightedly informed Townley that 
another client had sold an article for more than double the amount that was paid for it.”” 
Jenkins and Barry had a contentious relationship after Jenkins extended Barry unlimited credit 
and Barry defaulted on payments. But according to Bignamini and Hornsby, Jenkins thought 


he could sell Barry his “less saleable stock.”?50 


The relationship between Hamilton and Jenkins lasted for many decades and must have been 
partly convivial, as Jenkins agreed to take over Townley’s £1000 debt to Hamilton when 
Hamilton was in immediate need of cash. But Hamilton regularly disparaged Jenkins in 


correspondence and implied that his practices were dubious. It is probable that these 


575 TY 7/618: October 8, 1776. 

576 See footnote 492. 

577 TY 7/562: undated but thought to be from early 1774. 

578 TY 7/320: November 20, 1773. 

579 For James Hugh Smith Barry see: Gerard Vaughan, “James Hugh Smith Barry as a Collector of Antiquities,” 
Apollo 126 (July 1987): 4-11. 

580 Ty 7/364: May 14, 1777 “... Mr Barry is much out of humour with his purchases, intends to have them valued, 
to prosecute me for damages.” TY 7/438: July 5, 1786, Bignamini and Hornsby, Digging and Dealing, 1:234—35. 
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assertions contribute to scholarly opinion that Hamilton was the more honest of the two 


dealers. In 1772, Hamilton informed Lansdowne that he had: 


sold to Jenkins a torso of a Meleager little inferiour to that of our Lordship, but without 
head, arms or legs. | gave him at the same time a fine head of a young Hercules, which 
he apropriates to the above torso, & in place of a Meleager he makes a Hercules of it. 
This statue will no doubt be properly puffed & sold to advantage, which obliges me to 
mention the above particulars in self defence.”51 
In correspondence with Townley, Hamilton repeatedly asserted that his practices and statues 
were better than those of Jenkins. He wrote “1 hear that Jenkins has found some statues & 
fragments at Monte Cagnolo ... those who have seen them say there is nothing 
extraordinary.””57 When asked for his opinion of a statue of Venus that Jenkins was offering 
Townley, Hamilton replied “you desire to know my opinion of his Venus which at your desire 
| shall doe tho with some reluctance as | can not say much in its praise ... in short it is more a 
thing for negozio than for a true dilettante.”?55 Hamilton informed Townley that he sold his 
inferior statues to Jenkins, implying that Jenkins was selling objects of lesser quality, stating 
that “My statues of the inferiour class lye heavy on me, a few of the small ones | have sold to 
Jenkins.”°°4 Hamilton also suggested that Jenkins’ standard approach to restoration was to 
scour sculptures with pumice to make them white and smooth, a practice that Townley 
abhorred, but which is evident on Townley’s statue of Endymion.”85 Hamilton”s motivation 
for denigrating Jenkins was probably financial, as Jenkins was Hamilton’s main competitor in 


providing marbles for Townley’s collection. 


However, Townley’s relationship with Jenkins could not so easily be subverted. 
Correspondence shows that the pair corresponded from at least 1768, when Townley visited 
Rome on his Grand Tour, until 1798 when Jenkins died. Their relationship seems to have been 


friendly and based upon mutual respect.”56 Throughout the decades, Jenkins acted as a 


581 August 6, 1772: Bowood House Archives, Box AA3. Published in Cassidy, Life and Letters |, 228-229. 

582 TY 7/601: December 30, 1775. 

583 TY 7/609: May 5, 1776. “negozio” means shop or store. 

584 TY 7/615: August 29, 1776. 

585 TY 7/582: March 16, 1775 “1 gave him the head, with this difference that his is pomiced down to make it white 
& smooth...” 

585 TY 7/300: December 9, 1769 Jenkins stayed with Townley on a visit to London in 1769, and Townley left several 
objects with Jenkins for forwarding following his second visit to Rome in 1773. Jenkins wrote: “Those that say 
men as they grow old cool in their friendships and sensations do not say truth, the sincere loss | feel of the honour 
of your company my good sir is a downright contradiction to such general aspersion...” TY 7/319: November 13, 
1773. 
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banker to Townley, allowing him to pay for his purchases over an extended period.°®’ Townley 
in return assisted Jenkins in recovering monies owed by Barry. Barry was a profligate spender 
and owed Jenkins thousands of pounds. Townley interceded on Jenkins’ behalf and was 


successful in acquiring payment of the debt.?55 


There is evidence that Jenkins and Townley did not always agree on matters, but Jenkins was 
quick in seeking to resolve any disputes. In early 1788, Jenkins provided Townley with a sketch 
of a statue of Paris and over the course of several letters extolled its virtues (fig. 217).°°9 
However, in January 1789 Townley informed Jenkins that a friend had seen the statue in Rome 
and that it was “much mutilated.””?” Jenkins disputed the description and accused Townley’s 
friend of wanting the statue for himself, offering to take it back if Townley did not want it.””1 
Jenkins described the statue as “universally esteemed ... [being] entire except about half the 
arms and a few tasselli in the drapery”.”?? Upon receiving the statue, Townley disagreed with 
Jenkins’ assessment noting that “you did not explain to me that your description of the word 
entire excluded fractures.”°%? Jenkins did facilitate return of the statue to Rome and sold it to 
Pope Pius VI for 1600 Crowns, admitting “there seems to have been a kind of fatality & 


misunderstanding on my part throughout...”°% 


Evidence from Tovvnley”s correspondence shows that the relationship between Jenkins and 
Hamilton was contentious, probably because they were dealing with the same clients. 
Hamilton sold excavated artworks to Jenkins, but seemingly only if he could make a profit.””” 
In September 1774, Hamilton informed Townley that he had excavated two identical statue 


groups representing Actaeon and his dogs and that he had “given one” to Jenkins, while 


587 See TY 7/336: August 27, 1774, TY 7/369: June 7, 1777 “The principal to be paid when you please and no 
interest and commerce on it during this year.” TY 6/1: July 9, 1782, Townley to Jenkins “I have apologys to make 
to you for delaying myself the payment of interest now due to you, and the sum due on other accounts, but 
| have had so many unexpected demands upon me this year, and my own monies so difficult to get from other 
people, that l am under the necessity of asking your indulgence till betwixt this and next Christmas, in which time 
| hope to be able to clear all the above sums.” 

588 Discussion of the debt, how it was incurred, and the difficulties in recovering the monies is mentioned in most 
letters between Jenkins and Townley from 1775 until 1778. TY 7/350: November 29, 1775 thanks Townley for 
speaking to Mr Barry about the debt, and TY 7/382: August 5, 1778 confirms that Barry’s agent has promised to 
pay £2000. 

589 TY 7/467: February 20, 1788. 

590 TY 7/480: January 20, 1789. 

591 TY 7/481: February 7, 1789 and TY 7/482: February 14, 1789. 

592 TY 7/550: undated note. 

593 TY 7/487: May 10, 1789. 

S94 TY 7/492: August 15, 1789. 

595 TY 7/342: February 11, 1775 “Mr Hamilton gave me his voluntary promise that | shoud have the absolute 
refusal of all he found ... as for my man of his word, | have had an ample revenge ...”. 
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keeping the best and most entire for himself.”?5 Despite Hamilton’s assertion, Jenkins 
described how Hamilton “chargd it me as from the Cavo, 350 C[rowns], and according to the 
old trick tack”d some other things to it, which make it fairly cost me £100.””?7 Following 
restoration at a cost of £50, Jenkins offered the statue to Townley for £150. In the meantime, 
Hamilton attempted to sell his more complete copy to the papal museums, but when this was 
refused, he offered it to Townley for £60, considerably less than the price he had charged 


Jenkins.°% 


Townley himself capitalised on the competitive relationship between the two dealers, playing 
one off against the other. In July 1774, Hamilton excavated a statue of a sleeping Mercury, 
now known as Endymion, but declined sending it to Townley as he asserted that he had better 
to offer.°°? As with other sculptures that he considered inferior, Hamilton seems to have sold 
Endymion to Jenkins, because in early February 1775, Jenkins sent Townley a sketch of the 
statue. Jenkins was so enamoured of Endymion that he sent it to Townley without waiting for 
his acceptance of the statue, suggesting a cost of £500.500 It is unclear whether Hamilton 
deliberately tried to discredit Jenkins, but in March Townley wrote to Hamilton requesting his 
further opinion of the sculpture and wrote to Jenkins to inform him that Hamilton told him 
that the statue was only “a sad thing”.591 Hamilton replied that it was good but not excellent 
and that there was a “stiffness” about the figure. In addition he noted that it had no attributes 
of Mercury and that he would have charged Townley £180. Townley declined the statue, 
informing Jenkins that he had no additional funds for the purchase.°°? Jenkins was incensed 


and blamed Hamilton for the lost sale. He informed Townley about Hamilton’s nefarious sales 


596 TY 7/571: September 16, 1774; See Chapter 2 for discussion of Actaeon. 

597 TY 7/335: June 29, 1774. 

538 TY 7/573: October 28, 1774. 

599 Ty 7/569: July 28, 1774 & TY 7/572: October 13, 1774; Marble figure of Endymion sleeping on Mount Latmos, 
24 century, marble, L. 129 cm, London, British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.23. 

600 Ty 7/342: February 11, 1775 - Jenkins was unhappy that Hamilton had not sold him the bust of the Decemvir 
as he had promised, but felt that he had ample revenge as Hamilton had undervalued Endymion; TY 7/353: March 
6, 1776. 

601 TY 7/580/2: March 3, 1775, to Hamilton “[Jenkins describes] it as a most wonderful thing and the first object 
of antiquity in England for beauty, sculpture and preservation ... | must remind you that at the time you told me 
that the Mercury was not an object to me ... | should have preferred such a single figure as the Mercury (if our 
Jenkin’s description of it is just) to a million of such trifling objects ...”. TY 7/343/2: March 11, 1775, to Jenkins. 
“Mr Hamilton ... represented this Mercury the very day he found it as not so much an object to me... | think there 
is a probability of your being overly prejudiced in your valuation of this figure.” 

602 TY 7/584: March 21, 1775. 

603 TY 7/344/2: April 1, 1775. 
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practices, and reduced the price to £300.° When the statue eventually arrived in London, 


Townley readily accepted it at the revised price of £300. 


It is difficult to be certain whether Hamilton’s denigration of Endymion was related to his 
financial situation, but his correspondence does suggest that he was more concerned with his 


own self-interests. Townley seems to have been aware of this and in a draft reply wrote: 


.. you still equivocate upon words, misrepresent facts, and mistake true your own 
declarations as well as mine. | will beg leave to put an end to any further altercation 
upon the dispute between us, at best on my side, by reminding you again once for all, 
first that you allways promised to fulfil my original and constant desire of having 
nothing but a few of the most valuable and perfect objects in sculpture that fell in your 
jurisdiction, and which most valuable objects you have given to other persons in 
preference to me. In the next place that when you sent me the description and price 
of any object, your description of them was so advantageous and your 
recommendation of them so strong, that instead of my having only a few to wonder 
that | have escaped asking for them all, so that supposing what you advance to be true, 
that you did send these your inferior articles to me, in obedience of my orders, from 
at best fair added with them in obedience and blindness to your friendly 
recommendation. Thirdly and lastly, that your assertion was not true of my having 
now a bitter dislike to, or that | disapprove of articles | once approved of. | have and 
shall allways acknowledge that several of the articles which you have sent me are 
capital, and that the whole of them are pleasing tho trifling things and in general 
reasonably charged; but what | shall likewise feel and acknowledge is that you have 
sent your most valuable articles to other patrons and your more inferior ones to me 


1905 
İt is clear from the letter that Tovvnley vvas vvary of Hamilton”s assertions, noting that he 
misrepresented facts and provided spurious descriptions for some of the marbles that he 
provided. As mentioned above, their relationship continued until Hamilton”s financial 
situation became untenable in the early 1780s, but after 1776 Townley purchased fewer 
objects from Hamilton than previously.°°° Instead, Townley continued to increase his 


collection purchasing through Jenkins and at estate sales. 


A major difficulty in making assertions about the motives and behaviour of Hamilton is that in 


most cases only one side of the correspondence is extant. There are many letters referred to 


604 TY 7/346: June 6, 1775 “... as to the person that first offered it to you demanding a lower price, | have to add 
to a number of preceeding events ... Tho | told that gentleman on his doing me the honor to ask my opinion, that 
| thought the putting such a thing for a head was a most indecent imposition, & as to the price | had sent a 
Mercury to England for half that sum which | woud not give for many such figures ...” 

605 TY 7/606/2: n.d., but around March 1776. 

606 Tallied from Cook’s catalogue, | found that Townley purchased 8 objects from Hamilton in 1776, 2 in 1777, 1 
in 1779, 2 in 1780 and 1 in 1784. 
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that are missing from the archives, and where replies from Townley do exist, they are often in 
draft format. This means that it is not possible to ascertain whether they were altered in final 
form or whether they were even sent. But Hamilton’s self-admitted behaviour was clearly 
devious. He was under considerable financial pressure for the majority of the time that he 
corresponded with Townley and he misrepresented the provenance of many sculptures, as 


well as their condition and restoration. 


Based on the correspondence, Jenkins, by contrast, appears to have always acted with greater 
integrity in his interactions with Townley. Whether Jenkins was more honest than Hamilton 
is not easy to ascertain because, unlike Hamilton, Jenkins did not typically provide extensive 
detail regarding the condition of his objects. Nor did he engage in widespread excavation of 
ancient sites as Hamilton did. Jenkins instead acted as a facilitator to purchasers like Townley, 
purchasing entire antiquities collections and selling them to his clientele. In addition, he 
seems to have been able to manage a considerable fortune, allowing him to purchase entire 
collections of ancient sculptures, act as a banker and extend large amounts of credit to his 


clients. 


Difficulties aside, my research finds that Hamilton was deliberately misleading in 
correspondence with Townley. This calls into question the condition and provenance of many 
of his marbles. As the provenance for much of Townley’s collection is reliant upon the 
accuracy of information provided by Hamilton, this complicates accurate determination of 


authenticity. 
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Chapter Six: Bartolomeo Cavaceppi and Carlo 
Albacini: Authenticity through Attribution 


Restored ancient sculptures are a challenge for scholars, curators, and conservators because 
they are the product of at least two artists: the original ancient artist and the restorer. If 
restoration is restricted to the reattachment of broken but original sections, then the artwork 
can still be considered the work of the original artist. However, if the restorer has changed 
the form, replaced missing sections with new, or extensively altered the surface, as was 
common practice in the eighteenth century, then the sculpture becomes the product of both 
individuals, the original artist and the restorer. Further complicating analysis, restorers are 
known to have sculpted new, but artificially aged, ‘after-the-antique’ artworks to mislead 
prospective purchasers, thereby making the new sculpture entirely the product of the 
restorer.°°’ Previously this thesis has discussed the challenges that exist when attempting to 
determine the authenticity of ancient marbles. However, when ancient sculptures have been 
irrevocably altered by the hand of a known individual, or a new artwork has been created that 
appears ancient, the identification of the new or revised artwork as the product of that artist 
should be assessed. This chapter analyses the work of eighteenth-century restorers Cavaceppi 
and Albacini to assess whether it is possible to attribute restored sculptures to one or the 


other of these artists. 


In the case of almost all ancient Greek and Roman marbles, the identity of the original artist 
has been lost to history, despite the corollary methodology of Kopienkritik, which attempted 
to attribute later Roman marble copies to earlier Greek artists. However, attribution remains 
an important tool for authenticating artworks. Ancient sculptures are generally unsigned, 
making attribution more difficult and stylistic analysis more important.©°® However, stylistic 
analysis alone can be misleading, evidenced by the untenable attributions made by 
nineteenth-century scholars which were based upon the putative identification of a supposed 


non-extant original.°°? Restored ancient marbles, however, reveal the hallmarks and 


607 Ashmole, “Forgeries of Ancient Sculpture: Creation and Detection.” 

608 Inscribed statue bases are common at sites such as Delphi and the Athenian Agora and often denote the 
sculptor. See Olga Palagia, “Spartan Self-Presentation in the Panhellenic Sanctuaries of Delphi and Olympia in 
the Classical Period,” in Athens — Sparta, ed. N. Kaltsas (New York: Alexander S. Onassis Public Benefit 
Foundation, 2009), 32-40 for discussion of a statue base signed by sculptor Kleon of Sikyon at Delphi. 

609 This is particularly evident in the work of Amelung, Brunn, Furtvvangler, Hekler, and Lippold discussed by 
Gazda. See footnote 198. 
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techniques of artists such as Cavaceppi and Albacini who altered sculptures to a greater or 
lesser extent. In so doing, they added distinguishing characteristics allowing artworks to be 
attributed to their body of work. While they are ostensibly no longer fully the product of the 
original artist, it is my belief that pivotal information regarding the body of work of this later 
artist can be found by ascertaining unique identifiers of the restorer. Although it is unusual 
to attempt to locate or to acknowledge the hand of a later artist in the conservation or 
restoration of an artwork, | would argue that when the original artist of an ancient marble 
cannot be determined, attributing the restoration of an artwork to a particular artist would 
reveal much about them specifically and the eighteenth-century generally. Such information 
would be particularly useful for differentiating genuine antiquities from ‘after-the-antique’ 
originals. This approach, in attempting to attribute restored ancient sculptures to a particular 


restorer, is not new, as Howard’s seminal study on Cavaceppi demonstrates.”10 


Cavaceppi is the most closely studied of eighteenth-century restorers, and his life, 
philosophies, practices, and attributions have been dealt with extensively by scholars such as 
Howard, Müller-Kaspar, Susanne Adina Meyer, Chiara Piva, and Orietta Pinelli.?11 Cavaceppi’s 
three volume publication, entitled Raccolta d’Antiche Statue Busti Teste Cognite ed Altre 
Sculture (1768-1772), not only included a treatise on the correct way to restore sculptures, 
but illustrated many of the products of his workshop as a type of sales catalogue for 
prospective purchasers.”17 In addition to restoring ancient marbles, Cavaceppi was an artist 
in his own right, sculpting both marble and terracotta artworks throughout his career, most 
of them ‘after-the-antique’.°?? However, as with ancient artists, Cavaceppi did not generally 
sign his ‘after-the-antique’ originals, nor the ancient sculptures that passed through his 
restoration workshop, making accurate attribution, when objects were not illustrated in his 


Raccolta, problematic. Many thousands of ancient marbles are thought to have passed 


610 Seymour Howard, “Bartolomeo Cavaceppi, Eighteenth-Century Restorer,” 1958. 

611 Howard, “Some Eighteenth-Century Restorations of Myron’s Discobolos”; Seymour Howard, “Sculptures of 
Bartolomeo Cavaceppi and Origins of Neoclassicism: A Ceres Series and Sundries’,” Actes du XXII” Congrés 
international d”histoire de Part, Budapest 1969, II, Budapest, 1972, 227-32; Howard, “Albani, Winckelmann, and 
Cavaceppi: The Transition from Amateur to Professional Antiquarianism”, Howard, “Bartolomeo Cavaceppi and 
the Origins of Neo-Classic Sculpture”; Seymour Howard, “Fakes, Intention, Proofs and Impulsion to Know: The 
Case of Cavaceppi and Clones,” in Why Fakes Matter: Essays on Problems of Authenticity, ed. Mark Jones 
(London: British Museum Press, 1992), 51-62; Meyer and Piva, L’arte di ben restaurare; Müller-Kaspar, 
“Cavaceppi: Techniken”, Müller-Kaspar, “Cavaceppi: das Traktat”; Piva, “La casa-bottega di Bartolomeo 
Cavaceppi”, Pinelli, “Artisti, falsari o filologhi?” 

612 Cavaceppi, Raccolta Vol. |; Cavaceppi, Raccolta Vol. II, Cavaceppi, Raccolta Vol. III. 

613 Barberini et al., Bartolomeo Cavaceppi. 
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through Cavaceppi’s workshop, and despite Howard’s attempts to provide a framework for 


identification, he admits that “no single item of minutia is sufficient to make an attribution.”°"4 


The intention of this chapter therefore is to discuss and analyse the hallmarks that identify 
the work of Cavaceppi as seen in objects from the Townley collection, and to posit additional 
characteristics that can be used to identify sculptures that Cavaceppi restored. Comparison 
with the work of Albacini will be made as Townley purchased many of Albacini’s restored 
sculptures and Albacini worked closely with Cavaceppi for a number of years before 
establishing his own restoration workshop. Such analysis will contribute to a greater 
understanding of Cavaceppi’s work and further elucidate the complexities in determining 
whether a supposedly ancient sculpture should be considered a product of the eighteenth 
century. This is important because using a connoisseurship approach and identifying the 
characteristic techniques or traits of particular restorers will enable researchers to 
differentiate more accurately the hand of an ancient or eighteenth-century artist. While such 
detailed analysis cannot be the last word on Cavaceppi, it will demonstrate that Cavaceppi did 
not always conform to the philosophies specified in his Racco/ta, and that there are additional 
sculptures from the British Museum collection that could potentially be added to his body of 


work. 


Cavaceppi and Attribution 


Of the fourteen restored objects in Townley’s collection which Howard attributed to 
Cavaceppi, six are busts, six are reliefs, and the remaining two are a funerary marker and a 


small statuette.51” 


According to Howard, Cavaceppi busts are identified through the 
distinctive socle that Cavaceppi utilised throughout his career. Howard notes that Cavaceppi’s 
socle is characterised by an Attic-lonic column shape, formed of a torus ring at the top and 
bottom, with an elongated half scotia between (fig. 218). He notes that this type of base 
became popular in the latter part of the eighteenth century, but that later socles differed in 


being squatter, and that the plaques (nameplate) were curved, thinner, and finer. Cavaceppi’s 


nameplates were instead flat with “C-shaped” openings at the ends.°© Upon examining 


614 Howard, “Bartolomeo Cavaceppi, Eighteenth-Century Restorer,” 1958, 225. The exact number is unknown 
but Howard states they are “innumerable”. Howard, “Bartolomeo Cavaceppi and the Origins of Neo-Classic 
Sculpture,” 98. For more complete discussion of Cavaceppi’s workshop see Piva, “La casa-bottega di Bartolomeo 
Cavaceppi.” 

615 As Howard does not attribute any statues from Townley’s collection to Cavaceppi, this section deals primarily 
with the busts. 

616 Howard, “Bartolomeo Cavaceppi, Eighteenth-Century Restorer,” 1958, 222-23. 
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ancient busts in the British Museum, the Getty, and Los Angeles County Museum of Art 
(LACMA), | found that the style of socle described by Howard was ubiquitous, and that it was 
almost impossible to differentiate one socle from another. There are examples where the 
upper torus is only a quarter round and the scotia simplified (fig. 219), but these are in the 
minority. If attribution was based on the shape of the socle alone, almost every bust on a 


socle would be said to have been restored by Cavaceppi. 


Other hallmarks of Cavaceppi’s work identified by Howard include over-cleaning of the surface 
with acids or tools, and joins “drastically” trimmed of excess stone to ensure a close, firm and 
lasting fit.”17 Townley’s catalogues suggest that a portrait head of Tranquillina that has been 
joined to an eighteenth-century bust shape came from Cavaceppi’s workshop and Howard 
asserts that the portrait is typical of the restorer’s work (fig. 220).915 My own examination 
found that the neck has been entirely removed, leaving only the ancient head. The trimming 
of the neck, a hallmark Howard attributes to Cavaceppi, is apparent in the sharp and straight- 
edged join under the chin and around the jaw line of the head, which is almost invisible 
without close inspection. Cavaceppi has completely removed the marble from the front of 
the neck but undercut the ancient hair and allowed it to overlap the modern neck, effectively 
hiding the join from the rear (fig. 221). Had he not trimmed the area so extensively, there 


may well have been a more noticeable join further down the neck. 


It is expected that a statue broken at the neck would show evidence of a natural break, 
perhaps halfway between the head and shoulders, and would be jagged following natural 
flaws in the marble, similar to that seen on the arm of Endymion (fig. 222). This new arm has 
been attached to the shoulder of Endymion, shown in the sharp straight join between the two 
sections, but a jagged and natural break is evident above. This kind of natural break does not 
appear on Tranquillina; instead, the join is straight and sharply cut. Although Howard asserts 
that Cavaceppi over-cleaned his restorations, resulting in a “bisque-like finish”,51? such 
identifying characteristics can no longer be assessed. This is primarily due to the modern 
conservation practice of cleaning the surface and applying fillers and coatings to marble 


objects intended to obscure damage and breaks in preparation for public display. Such change 


617 Ibid., 214. 

618 Townley notes in his account books and early catalogues that he purchased the head from Jenkins, but in later 
catalogues he names Cavaceppi as the source of the head. Cook, Documenting the Townley Marbles, 104; 
Howard, “Bartolomeo Cavaceppi, Eighteenth-Century Restorer,” 1958, 74 & 264. 

619 Howard, “Bartolomeo Cavaceppi, Eighteenth-Century Restorer,” 1958, 226. 
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can be most easily seen when comparing museum catalogue photos taken before and after 


conservation (figs. 71 & 79).°° 


A second bust attributed to Cavaceppi by Townley is described in his catalogues as Jupiter 
Serapis (fig. 223).°*+ Townley notes that “Francesco Cavaceppi, an ignorant Sculptor” used 
spirit of salt (hydrochloric acid) and aqua fortis (nitric acid) to remove dark red staining from 
the face.??? Whether Townley was referring to Bartolomeo Cavaceppi is unclear, because no 
records exist of a Francesco Cavaceppi, but British Museum photographs show that the join 
between the head and bust has been extensively trimmed, similar to that of Tranquillina, 
suggesting that Townley wrote the first name incorrectly.”?5 Howard attributes the 
restoration of a further four busts to Cavaceppi, due to their joins, bust shapes, resurfacing 
and Attic-lonic bases. These are busts of Gordianus Africanus, Caracalla, Septimius Severus 
and the Younger Faustina (fig. 224-227).955 When Howard undertook his PhD research into 
Townley’s collection around 1958, many objects were unavailable for study, and Howard 


himself believed that there must be many more from the collection that had been restored by 


Cavaceppi.®*° 


Subsequent to Howard’s study, two ‘after-the-antique’ busts signed by Cavaceppi have been 
identified in the Philadelphia Museum of Art and the Getty. Both of these busts have this 
status as they were sculpted in the eighteenth century but replicate ancient antecedents. A 
bust of Faustina the Younger was gifted to the Philadelphia Museum of Art in 1978 (fig. 228), 
having been commissioned by Robert Adam for Syon House, along with a statue of Ceres 


similarly signed by Cavaceppi.®*° The bust is incised along the top rear edge BARTOLOMEUS 


520 See Postscript on modern practices. Museum conservation reports note that Cupid was conserved on 20 June 
2007 and at that time cracks and joins were filled and then toned using acrylic paints to unify the surface. 

621 Marble head from statue of Jupiter Serapis, 2" century, marble, H. 46.99 cm, London, British Museum, Inv. 
1805,0703.51. 

622 TY 12/6/164. 

623 When | examined the bust in May 2017 | found that modern conservation had obscured evidence of the join. 
624 Howard, “Bartolomeo Cavaceppi, Eighteenth-Century Restorer,” 1958, 77 & 264. Marble portrait bust of a 
man wearing a toga with thick folds, also known as Gordianus Africanus, c. 240-250, marble, H. 62.23cm, London, 
British Museum, 1805,0703.105; Marble head of the Emperor Caracalla, c. 215-217, marble, H. 50.8cm, London, 
British Museum, 1805,0703.102; Marble bust of the Emperor Septimius Severus, c. 200-210, marble, H 67.31cm, 
London, British Museum, 1805,0703.104; Marble bust of Empress Faustina the Younger, c. 152-160, marble, H 
56 x W 28 x D 26 cm, London, British Museum, 1805,0703.101. This bust was not available for examination 
during my visits to the British Museum in May and October 2017. 

625 ibid., 73 & 77. 

626 “Bust of Faustina the Younger,” Philadelphia Museum of Art, accessed May 18, 2018, 
http://www.philamuseum.org/collections/permanent/72334.html?mulR=1085952141|1. For Syon House see 
Guilding, Owning the Past, 105-8. For Ceres and another bust of Faustina the Younger, also attributed to 
Cavaceppi, see Picon, Bartolomeo Cavaceppi, 10-12 & 66—68. There is a third signed bust by Cavaceppi from the 
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CAVACEPPI FECIT ROM (fig. 229). The second bust, depicting the Emperor Caracalla was 
acquired by the Getty in 1994 (fig. 230).””7 Cavaceppi lightly incised this bust on the front of 
the cuirass with BARTOLOMEUS CAVACEPPI FECIT (fig. 231). It is unclear why Cavaceppi 
signed these sculptures and not others, but their existence provides definitive evidence of 
techniques that | assert can be used to identify other artworks sculpted or altered by 


Cavaceppi. 


Both of these busts have the ubiquitous lonic-column socle identified by Howard, but more 
importantly, | found that they both demonstrate the same idiosyncratic technique of drilling 
the centre of the volutes, and the double frame at the top and bottom of the nameplate is 
asymmetric in size.??8 In addition, the nameplates are consistently proportioned, with the 
length being just over double the height measurement. Howard notes this aspect only in 
passing, suggesting that nameplates by other restorers are thinner and finer.®*? As is shown 
in figures 232 and 233, the centre of all four volutes on the nameplate have been deeply drilled 
with a circular indentation, and the double frame above and below the volutes changes height, 
with the outside frame thicker than the inner frame. Howard does not mention any of these 
aspects in his analysis, but as both busts are signed | believe that these additional distinctive 


features can be used to identify other artworks that Cavaceppi restored. 


Three busts in particular from the British Museum demonstrate exactly the same 
characteristic drilled volutes, asymmetric nameplate frames, and doubled-height nameplate 
length seen in Cavaceppi”s signed Caracalla and Faustina the Younger. This suggests that their 
restoration could be attributed to Cavaceppi. Two busts are from the collection of Townley’s 
associate, and dilettante, Richard Payne Knight (1751-1824), and the third from the collection 
of Edmund Burke (1729-1797). The bust depicting the Emperor Augustus was acquired from 


Burke’s collection in 1812, and Payne Knight bequeathed the busts of an Unidentified 


collection of General Johann Ludwig von Wallmoden (1736-1811) but as the signature is misspelled it is not 
discussed here. Portrait of Blind Homer, 18‘ century, marble, H. 50cm, Hannover, Niedersachsisches 
Landesmuseum. The inscription on the left side reads BATOLOMEUS [sic] CAVACEPPI ROMANUS FECIT. Die 
Skulpturen der Sammlung Wallmoden: Ausstellung zum Gedenken an Christian Gottlob Heyne (1729-1812) 
(Gottingen: Archaologisches Institut der Universitat Gottingen, 1979), 94-96. 

627 “Acquisitions/1994: Sculpture and Works of Art,” The J. Paul Getty Museum Journal 23 (1995): 121; 
Bartolomeo Cavaceppi, Bust of Emperor Caracalla, c. 1750-1770, marble, H. 71 cm, Los Angeles, J. Paul Getty 
Museum, Inv. 96.SA.46. 

628 To my knowledge this aspect has not been identified previously. 

623 Howard, “Bartolomeo Cavaceppi, Eighteenth-Century Restorer,” 1958, 223. 
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Hellenistic Ruler and a Head of a Woman to the British Museum in 1824 (figs. 234-236).550 All 
three busts comprise a portrait head broken near the neck, and an eighteenth-century bust 
and socle base, which | suggest is evidence for Cavaceppi’s restoration. Figures 237-239 
demonstrate that the nameplates exactly match those of Caracalla and Faustina the Younger 
(figs. 232-233). The close fitting and trimmed edges of the joins between the older and newer 
marble sections, noted by Howard as being indicative of Cavaceppi, can be clearly seen on the 
chest area of Augustus (fig. 234). In spite of these findings, other busts that can be attributed 
to Cavaceppi through illustration in his sales catalogue do not have drilled volutes. An ancient 
bust that was extensively altered by Cavaceppi and published in Volume 3 of his Raccolta has 
the ubiquitous socle and nameplate but the volutes are undrilled.551 This discrepancy could 
be explained if Cavaceppi altered his nameplates over time, or if workshop staff were 


responsible for their creation.”3? 


However, the socle and nameplate of restored busts is generally a separate piece of marble 
from the bust shape, and it can be removed. This means that although a distinct technique 
such as drilling the volute could be evidence that Cavaceppi restored an ancient bust, it can 
only be used to attribute the socle and nameplate to him. The portrait bust of Nero from 
Townley’s collection, discussed in Chapter 3, has the exact nameplate as the examples 
discussed above (fig. 240-241). But catalogues and sketches indicate that the current socle 
and nameplate have not always been attached to this head. In museum publications from 
1861 and 1904, the Hellenistic Ruler, Head of Woman and Augustus display the same socle 
and nameplate that they retain today.”55 By contrast, in 1845 Nero was illustrated with a socle 
and an undecorated rectangular nameplate, and this same nameplate is evident in a sketch of 


Nero from Townley’s collection (fig. 242-243). It is therefore probable that although the socle 


630 Marble bust of an Unidentified Hellenistic Ruler, 2nd century, marble, H. 31.1 cm, London, British Museum, 
1824,0201.4: Smith, Catalogue III, 145-46; Combe, Ancient Marbles XI, pt. XIV. Marble Head of a Woman, 120- 
180, marble, H. 49.5 cm, London, British Museum, 1824,0201.1: Smith, Catalogue III, 23-24, Combe, Ancient 
Marbles XI, pt. VI. Marble Portrait bust of Augustus, 1st century (possibly Tiberian), Marble, H. 53.34 cm, 
London, British Museum, 1812,0615.1. Smith, Catalogue III, 149-50. 

631 Ulrike Müller-Kaspar discusses the extensive alterations made to the bust in: Müller-Kaspar, “Cavaceppi: 
Techniken,” 135. Veristic Portrait Head, c. 50 BCE — 1 CE, marble, H. 76 cm, Rome, Museo Capitolino, Inv. S 492. 
Cavaceppi, Raccolta Vol. III, 57. 

632 The busts attributed to Cavaceppi by Howard were all purchased within a relatively short time period from 
1775 to 1777, suggesting that the idiosyncratic nameplate that | have identified could have evolved after this 
time. Tranquillina (1805,0703.107) purchased 1777, Jupiter Serapis (1805,0703.51) purchased 1776, Gordianus 
Africanus (1805,0703.105) purchased from Lyde Browne around 1775, Caracalla (1805,0703.102) purchased 
1777, Septimius Severus (1805,0703. 104) purchased 1777, and Faustina the Younger (1805,0703.101) purchased 
1777. For more details see Cook, Documenting the Townley Marbles, 88, 96, 103-103, 108. 

633 Smith, Catalogue III, 149; Combe, Ancient Marbles XI, figs. VI & XIV. 
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and nameplate currently supporting the head of Nero can most likely be attributed to 


Cavaceppi, the head itself cannot.°** 


Despite the distinguishing characteristics seen in the nameplates of Cavaceppi’s signed busts, 
nameplates and socles are relatively generic, making it difficult to attribute them to a specific 
sculptor. Furthermore, historic evidence indicates that restoration workshops employed a 
large number of sculptors and apprentices who may have been responsible for carving bust 
shapes and bases.”35 Cavaceppi himself illustrated his studio, including his workmen, in the 
first volume of his treatise (fig. 52). Five workmen are visible, as are several sculptures, 


fragments, and three wooden frames for making exact copies of artworks.°° 


None of the four busts from Townley’s collection that Howard attributed to Cavaceppi have 
drilled volutes on the nameplate similar to the signed Caracalla and Faustina the Younger, but 
there are other similarities.??7 Tovvnley”s Younger Faustina, Gordianus Africanus, and 
Tranquillina have nameplate lengths that are just over double the height measurement.”?8 
The nameplates of Townley’s Caracalla and Gordianus Africanus have an asymmetrically sized 
double frame, both at the bottom and the top, while Septimius Severus and the Younger 
Faustina have equal sized double frames (figs. 244-245). In addition, five of the nameplates 
(Caracalla, Gordianus Africanus, Septimius Severus, Tranquillina, and the Younger Faustina) 
have open volutes where the marble has been completely excised, creating Howard’s “C- 


shape” .°39 


The only bust that differs in all aspects is the head of Jupiter Serapis, which Townley noted 
was over-cleaned by “Francesco Cavaceppi”.”“” The volutes from the nameplate of Jupiter 


have not been completely excised; instead, the curled upper and lower volutes are still 


634 The bust of Nero (1805,0703.246) was examined in May and October 2017. 

635 For discussion of Cavaceppi’s workshop and his apprentices see Piva, “La casa-bottega di Bartolomeo 
Cavaceppi,” 8-14. 

636 For the copying and replication of statues, see Carradori, Elementary Instructions, 36-39 & pl. 8. 

6371 have identified three additional sculptures from the 1983 Bartolomeo Cavaceppi Exhibition at The Clarendon 
Gallery that have drilled holes at the centre of the volute. In each case Howard was responsible for the 
attribution but | can find no mention of the drill-holes in Howard’s articles. Picon, Bartolomeo Cavaceppi. Head 
of a Warrior (aka Head of Menelaos), marble, H. 96 cm, West Sussex, Petworth House and Park; Bust of a Roman 
Lady, marble, H. 70cm, West Sussex, Petworth House and Park; Empress Anna Galeria Faustina the Elder, marble, 
H. 72cm, West Sussex. Petworth House and Park. 

638 The length of the nameplate of Septimius Severus is 3.5 times the height, and the length of the Caracalla 
nameplate is 4 times the height. 

639 Howard, “Bartolomeo Cavaceppi, Eighteenth-Century Restorer,” 1958, 222. 

640 TY 12/6/164. 
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connected (fig. 246). This is dissimilar to all other busts from Townley’s collection attributed 
by Howard. Furthermore, the length of the nameplate is more than four and a half times 
longer than the height, dissimilar to the two-to-three times height seen in most other 
attributed examples from Townley’s collection. These discrepancies call into question 
Townley’s attribution of Jupiter Serapis to Cavaceppi, because while Townley does mention a 
Cavaceppi in connection with the bust, there are known errors in his catalogue entries. 
Regardless, as noted above, attribution cannot be based upon the execution of the socle and 


nameplate alone as an apprentice sculptor could have made these.° 


Cavaceppi and Albacini: Attribution 


Attribution of any unsigned artwork is difficult, unless characteristic identifiers of a specific 
artist can be ascertained, but this can be problematic when considering sculpture because 
tools and techniques tend to remain largely unchanged for hundreds of years.5”5 Moreover, 
while Cavaceppi signed four of his ‘after-the-antique’ sculptures, he owned a large workshop 
employing many apprentices and workmen which impairs attempts to ascertain the 
characteristic identifiers of a single sculptor. The most well-known of Cavaceppi’s apprentices 
was Albacini, who entered Cavaceppi’s workshop in 1756 and continued in his employment 
until the early 1770s, when he established his own workshop.°“* According to Vaughan, 
Albacini was primarily a restorer of antiquities, but he did copy admired prototypes from the 
Capitolino and Pio-Clementino museums. In similar fashion to Cavaceppi, Albacini did not sign 
his restored or after-the-antique sculptures; instead, scholars are reliant upon provenance 
from eighteenth-century records, such as a bust of Lucius Verus that Blundell noted in his 
catalogue as sculpted by Albacini.?“5 Albacini worked for around fifteen years in Cavaceppi”s 


studio, and many of the techniques that are apparent in Albacini’s solo work probably 


641 Townley provided conflicting provenance for several of his objects including: Portrait of a Woman 
(1805,0703.71), Portrait of Trajan (1805,0703.93), Statue of Diana (1805,0703.12), and Statue of Thalia 
(1805,0703.33). 

642 Seymour Howard, “Casa-Museo-Academia Cavaceppi, VVörlitz Antiquarianism, and an Industrial Revolution in 
Early Modern Art,” in Von der Schönheit Weissen Marmors: Zum 200. Todestag Bartolomeo Cavaceppis, ed. 
Thomas Weiss (Mainz am Rhein: Philipp von Zabern, 1999), 67. 

643 peter Rockvvell discusses the tooth chisel as a case study in creating fakes, as chisels have been used 
extensively since antiquity. Peter Rockvvell, “Some Reflections on Tools and Faking,” in Marble: Art Historical 
and Scientific Perspectives on Ancient Sculpture, ed. Marion True and Jerry Podany (Malibu: J. Paul Getty 
Museum, 1990), 207—22. 

644 Vaughan, “Albacini and His English Patrons,” 184. 

645 Vaughan notes that Albacini was not known to have produced any original sculptures in his own right. Ibid., 
183. Bust of Lucius Verus, 18° century, marble, H. 89cm, Liverpool, Walker Art Gallery, Inv. WAG 6538 copied 
from a bust known at the Villa Borghese in Rome. Blundell, Account, 45. 
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originated from his time there. However, this makes differentiating the work of Cavaceppi 
and Albacini problematic. Scholars attribute the restoration of sculptures such as Townley’s 
Discobolus and the Townley Venus to Albacini, and Townley’s correspondence suggests that 
many others come from Albacini’s independent workshop, but no previous comparison has 


been carried out to distinguish Albacini’s restorations from those by Cavaceppi. 


Howard asserts that Cavaceppi’s restorations can be partly identified through his drastic 
trimming of the ancient marble and the curving joins between older and new sections. But | 
have found that Albacini’s restorations also demonstrate similar techniques. A head of Attis, 
previously known as Paris, is particularly useful in demonstrating the similarities between 
Albacini and his master Cavaceppi (fig. 247).°4° The provenance is difficult to follow as 
Townley notes that he purchased a bust of Paris from Hamilton for £40 around 1773.5“7 At 
that time Hamilton informed Townley that a stonecutter was working on the head.?”“8 
Thereafter, documents from Albacini and Jenkins indicate that Townley paid Albacini, through 
Jenkins, 10 scudi for restoration of the head.®*? From these documents we can be reasonably 
assured that Albacini did in fact restore the Attis head, regardless of which dealer arranged 
for the sale. As evident in figure 248, the join between the head of Attis and the neck has 
been trimmed to a sharp straight edge that follows the line of the jaw until just prior to the 
locks of hair, when it undulates and then follows the hairline. The same technique has been 
used to create the join between the head and neck of Tranquillina, which follows the line of 


the jaw (fig. 221). 


Despite this similarity in trimming the front of the neck, two different techniques are apparent 
in the attempt to retain as much of the ancient heads of Tranquillina and Attis as possible, and 
to disguise evidence of the repair. Cavaceppi has undercut the hair of Tranquillina so that the 
join at the neck continues underneath overhanging locks of hair, rendering it invisible at the 
back of the head (fig. 249). Because the join between the ancient head and modern bust 


follows the line of the jaw, it becomes almost imperceptible to the naked eye, particularly as 


646 Marble head from a statue of Attis, 2"4 century, marble, H. 29.21 cm, London, British Museum, Inv. 
1805,0703.72. 

647 TY 12/1. 

648 Hamilton writes “the Scarpellino is now at work on the head of Paris” - TY7/559: 1772/3. | believe that the 
word was misspelled by Hamilton and should be scalpellino — stonecutter. 

649 TY 8/97 is a receipt from Albacini to Jenkins in payment for restoration of a head of Paris, and TY 8/74/14 is 
the bill sent from Jenkins to Townley that includes this amount. Letters indicate that Jenkins arranged for 
shipment of objects left by Townley at Albacini’s workshop following his return to London (TY 7/333: May 22, 
1774 & TY 7/341: January 7, 1775). Also see Cook, Documenting the Townley Marbles, 67. 
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it would then have been obscured with plaster or wax. In contrast, Albacini has attempted to 
make the join along the top of the neck between the ancient head and modern bust look like 
a natural break. My examination of the back of the head found that it was broken near the 
lower edge of the cap. Albacini has trimmed this slightly to create a sharp squared edge to 
join closely with the modern neck. He has then further trimmed the sides of the neck to create 
an undulating line in an attempt to make the break look more natural. This is most evident 
when the bust is viewed from the right side (fig. 250). It is my assertion that the difference in 


technique demonstrates that different individuals restored the two busts. 


The difference between the two techniques is unusual because Cavaceppi, in the first volume 
of his treatise, stated that the junction between old and new marble should be created with 
random and irregular joins, as the breaks of old sculpture were random and irregular. He also 
criticised other restorers who dared to cut away ancient stone.”?” Yet evidence from the neck 
of Tranquillina suggests that Cavaceppi did not conform to his own ideals, and instead Albacini 
alone seems to have followed his master’s philosophy. This could suggest that the neck of 
Tranquillina was too damaged to create a natural looking break, or more likely that it was 
more expedient and easier to join two disparate sections of marble with straight edges. 
Müller-Kaspar argues generally that such a discrepancy between Cavaceppi”s stated aims and 
his practices was probably driven by commercial necessity following the increase in popularity 


of ancient objects in the decades after his treatise was published.””1 


A partially restored statuette of Aphrodite purchased from Cavaceppi’s workshop is useful 
because it demonstrates the trimming of ancient marble to create both straight and curving 
joins (fig. 251). The left arm of the small statuette has been trimmed to the shoulder and 
the right arm has been trimmed at the wrist, both with straight cuts, creating a flat plane 
where an added piece of marble could be joined. The left leg, by contrast, has been trimmed 
as acompound curve with an undulating line that curves up the back of the thigh. A new piece 
of marble made to complete the trimmed leg would need to be a mirrored compound curve 


to closely fit with the ancient statuette. 


650 “ .e ciö per evitare quel che non avrei voluto vedere in piu incontri, cioé, che per mancanza di questo 


accorgimento sia state da taluni ritoccato in cotesti confini lo stesso antico ... come appunto irregolari e casuali 
sono le rotture dell’antico ....” Cavaceppi, Raccolta Vol. |. The treatise itself is not numbered. 

651 Müller-Kaspar, “Cavaceppi: das Traktat,” 98. 

652 Torso from a marble statuette of Venus binding her sandal, c. 1% century, marble, H. 33 cm, London, British 
Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.17. 
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Whether undulating joins are characteristic of Cavaceppi, Albacini, or both is uncertain, as 
Cavaceppi’s known restorations, or those attributed to Cavaceppi by Howard, do not 
demonstrate a consistent technique. Cavaceppi’s assertion that joins should appear irregular 
cannot always be seen in his work. On a bust of Caracalla from Townley’s collection, the join 
between the ancient head and modern bust follows the neckline of the paludamentum and is 
not random or irregular as specified by Cavaceppi (fig. 252).°°? Despite his mandates, if he did 
instead favour straight joins on the neck of his restored busts, then this could be further 
evidence that Payne Knight’s Head of a Woman was restored by Cavaceppi. As with 


Tranquillina, the join at the base of the neck between the head and bust is straight (fig. 253). 


An object that may have been restored by both Cavaceppi and Albacini successively is a relief 
depicting a marriage (fig. 254).955 Cavaceppi illustrated this relief in 1768 in Volume 1 of his 
Raccolta, and noted that the relief was in England. The drawing of the relief, published in 
1768, depicts a Roman marriage ceremony (dextrarum iunctio) encompassing six figures. In 
the centre a man and woman are depicted joining hands and flanked by attendants. A female 
figure, possibly an allegorical representation of Concordia, and a diminutive child holding a 
torch, perhaps Hymenaeus, stand between the couple (fig. 255).®° The relief was offered to 
Townley in 1774 but does not match Cavaceppi’s sketch of it. Instead it is missing both the 
female attendant from the right side and Hymenaeus from the centre of the scene. However, 
remnants of the torch and the hand of the attendant remain a part of the relief, indicating 
that they had originally been part of the scene (figs. 256-257). This discrepancy between the 
sketch and the relief, and the fact that the relief was still in Rome in 1774, has led archaeologist 
Susan Walker to speculate that Cavaceppi published a fanciful restoration of the relief, 
perhaps to impress prospective clients.??5 But a letter from Jenkins to Townley in 1774 


indicates that the relief was in the hands of Albacini who purchased it for 40 crowns (around 


553 It is not possible to compare evidence of joins for Septimius Severus and Gordianus Africanus because the bust 
and head are a single piece of marble, and not broken at the neck. 

654 The relief is thought to have originally been part of a sarcophagus. The most well-known Marriage 
Sarcophagus is from San Lorenzo fuori le mura in Rome. For discussion of similar sarcophagi and dextrarum 
iunctio see Anna Marguerite McCann, Roman Sarcophagi in the Metropolitan Museum of Art (New York: 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1978), 124—29, Ines Scott Ryberg, “Rites of the State Religion in Roman Art,” 
Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome 22 (1955): 166-67; Fragment from the front of a sarcophagus 
depicting a marriage, 2"“ century, marble, H. 98.4 x W. 78 x D. 11 cm, London, British Museum, Inv. 
1805,0703.143. 

655 The Roman goddess Concordia embodied agreement in marriage, and Hymenaeus presided over marriage 
and is recognised by the holding of a flaming torch. Walker, Catalogue of Roman Sarcophagi, 16. 

656 Ibid., 16-17. 
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£10).””” Through Jenkins, Albacini offered the relief to Townley at the price he paid for it, and 


then charged Townley an additional 35 scudi (£8) for its restoration.””5 


Rather than the fanciful restoration suggested by Walker, it is my belief that the relief was 
broken prior to, or during, its shipment to England and that Albacini purchased the broken 
sculpture and then re-restored it after Cavaceppi’s first volume vvas published. 
Correspondence with Townley shows that sculptures were regularly broken during transit, 
and through comparison of many sketches and sculptures, including two other reliefs in 
Townley’s collection, | found that Cavaceppi accurately sketched objects in his sales 
catalogue.®? The Centaur Relief discussed previously and a relief thought to represent an 
Offering to Apollo were both sketched by Cavaceppi. In both cases, his drawings exactly match 
the marble reliefs (figs. 258-261). 


It is evident that the provenance of the relief, described in Townley’s correspondence as from 
Albacini’s studio, combined with the disparity between Cavaceppi’s drawing and the relief 
itself, allows relative certainty that Albacini completed the sections that differ from 
Cavaceppi’s drawings. The entire right side of the scene has been lost, as have large sections 
from the top and bottom, incorporating the heads, and the lower legs and feet of the figures. 
The top of the relief has been broken just above the shoulder level of all of the figures, and 
the heads have been completely or mostly replaced. The most obvious discrepancies are in 
the representation of the veil worn by the bride and the feet of the male figures.®©° In 
Cavaceppi’s drawings, the edge of the bride’s veil is pulled forward over the forehead and 
drapes in concatenate folds around the side of the face (fig. 255). In contrast, Albacini’s veil 
has been folded back from the crown of the head and falls in straight lines to the shoulders 
(fig. 262). Albacini has also struggled to reconstruct the feet of the male figures, and the 
groom now stands on the foot of his attendant (fig. 263), which is different from the foot 


position drawn by Cavaceppi. 


Although many of the visible joins around the top and bottom of the relief appear to follow 


natural fracture lines, Albacini has trimmed Concordia’s face in an undulating line. This has 


657 TY 7/388: September 7, 1774. 

658 TY 10/3/17. 

659 See footnote 612. 

660 The yellow veil worn by brides was actually a large mantle, no different from a palia, but symbolised the 
indissolubility of the marriage bond. Wilson, The Clothing of the Ancient Romans, 141-42. 
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created a long curving join that extends upwards from the corners of the mouth towards the 
cheekbone, before sweeping back down towards the ears (fig. 264). In contrast, the join 
evident on the bride’s face extends from the ears across the bridge of the nose, while the join 
between the original relief and the new top of the groom’s head extends across the bridge of 
his nose and through the top of the eye sockets. The curved join on the face of Concordia is 
then reminiscent of the technique used to join the ancient section of the Attis head with the 


modern neck (fig. 248). 


Another sculpture that demonstrates the same undulating joins between older marble and 
newer repairs is Townley’s Actaeon. As noted in Chapter 2, the restoration of Actaeon was 
organised by Hamilton in 1775 and as the original head could not be located another was 
restored in its place.®? To accommodate the mismatched head, a new section of marble was 
inserted between the head and neck. Rather than cutting the cylindrical neck in a straight line 
similar to the busts restored by Cavaceppi which are outlined above, the inserted section 
starting from the base of the neck and extending to the chin has been carved in asymmetrical 
curves (fig. 86). As this technique is similar to that seen on both the head of Attis, and the 
Marriage Relief, it is probable that Albacini also restored Actaeon. However, this cannot be 
proved conclusively because according to Vaughan, Hamilton was still using Cavaceppi almost 


exclusively for his restoration work during the first half of the 1770s.°° 


Whether the undulating joins are characteristic of Albacini, Cavaceppi, or both is uncertain, 
but Townley’s Discobolus, possibly restored by Albacini, has a similar section of marble added 
at the neck to join the head, perhaps another identifying trait of his work.®? The head, which 
faces forward instead of back towards the outstretched arm, needed an additional piece of 
marble, inserted at the neck, to join it to the body (fig. 18). This is similar to the section of 
neck used to join the head and body of Actaeon. The joins have been obscured with a white 
filler to unify the appearance of the marble, making it difficult to analyse, but the two joins at 


the base and centre of the neck do not appear to undulate. 


661 Ty 7/576: January 10, 1775. 

662 Vaughan, “Albacini and His English Patrons,” 185. 

663 | etters suggest that Albacini was involved in the restoration (TY 7/524: February 16, 1793), and he is noted as 
the restorer in: The Antiquities & Marbles in the British Museum, sec. XI, no. 19; Ellis, The Townley Gallery, 243. 
But Albacini was also involved in the restoration of the Farnese Collection in Naples and according to Vaughan 
this occupied most of Albacini’s time from 1786 until 1801. Vaughan, “Albacini and His English Patrons,” 184. 
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A third artwork that has a new section of marble inserted at the neck is the Unidentified 
Hellenistic Ruler which, as noted above, could perhaps have been restored by Cavaceppi due 
to the form of the nameplate. However, in this case, the ancient head has been attached to 
an eighteenth-century bust form, and the insert does not bridge two ancient sections (fig. 
265). Examination suggests that the neck was broken higher on the left side than the right, 
and the restorer has inserted a triangular wedge to the left side rather than reducing the 
volume of the right side to match. This reluctance to drastically reduce the ancient marble of 
the neck to better fit a modern bust corresponds with Cavaceppi’s assertion that ancient 
marble should not be reduced, but is inconsistent with the amount of trimming seen in the 
neck of Tranquillina. However, as illustrated in the sketch of Cavaceppi’s workshop, many 
craftsmen were employed and could have been responsible for part or all of the restoration 


of the Unidentified Hellenistic Ruler. 


The examination of works attributed to both Cavaceppi and Albacini demonstrates that there 
is no consistent technique that would allow for an emphatic attribution of restorations to one 
sculptor over the other. Both sculptors use sharply trimmed edges between joined sections 
of marble, and both use undulating curves to make joins look more natural. This is expected 
due in part to the master-apprentice relationship. The similarities and differences could 
suggest that the restorations were carried out by other sculptors within their respective 
workshops or to changing techniques over time. Most of the works attributed to Cavaceppi 
and Albacini demonstrate similar techniques, but these techniques appear in almost all 
restorations. The similarities between restorers’ work are illustrated by Howard’s attribution 
of Septimius Severus to Cavaceppi. Howard writes that Septimius Severus demonstrates 
Cavaceppi”s typical joins, bust shape, resurfacing and socle base, but Townley’s account books 
record a payment of 75 scudi to contemporary restorer Pierantoni (Lo Sposino) for the 
restoration of the bust.® It is possible that Townley was mistaken when he recorded the 
payment to Pierantoni, but it could also suggest that Howard’s attribution cannot be 


sustained.?€” 


664 Cook, Documenting the Townley Marbles, 105. TY 8/51/5 “Per Mr Jenkins to the Sposino for the restore ... of 
Bust of Sept Severus”. 

665 Cook”s catalogue of the Townley Collection mentions several instances of inaccuracies for objects in Townley’s 
documentation including: 1805,0703.97, 1805,0703.42, and 1805,0703.39. Ibid., 59, 101 & 103. 
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My examination has found distinctive undulating joins that, following additional research and 
examination of a wider range of examples, may be attributable to Albacini. In addition, | have 
found what may be a previously unidentified technique that could be attributed to Cavaceppi. 
As noted above, the hair of Tranquillina has been undercut so that it overlays the join between 
the ancient head and the new neck, thus completely concealing the join when the bust is 
viewed from the rear. At the front, the join is obscured by its proximity to the underside of 
the chin. The same method of undercutting is apparent in Cavaceppi’s documented 
restoration of the Centaur Relief discussed in Chapter 4. The fragment depicting the legs of 
the woman and body of the centaur has been undercut so that it overlaps the newer segment, 
effectively making the join between the two pieces invisible. While not definitive, this 


replication in technique does strengthen the attribution of Tranquillina to Cavaceppi. 


Cavaceppi”s Principles and Attribution 


Howard and Müller-Kaspar have discussed Cavaceppi”s theories on restoration in detail, but 
certain aspects of these theories have not been discussed in relation to Townley’s 
collection.?66 This is possibly because so few of the marbles that Townley collected can be 
proven to have come from Cavaceppi’s workshop, and because the range of objects attributed 


to him by Howard is restricted to busts and reliefs. 


In the first volume of his Raccolta, Cavaceppi expounded on the correct restoration of 
sculpture. He wrote that rather than explaining the most convenient way to restore, he would 
instead state the only true approach.567 However, as already discussed, the straight joins and 
extensive trimming evident at the necks of Tranquillina and Caracalla, and in the arms of the 
Venus statuette, suggest that Cavaceppi did not always follow his own directives, particularly 
the assertion that joins should appear irregular and therefore natural. Other tenets may 
similarly have been ignored, both in Cavaceppi’s and Albacini’s restorations. As Albacini lived 
in Cavaceppi’s quarters from 1756 until 1759 and continued to work for Cavaceppi until 
around 1770,°° he was undoubtedly aware of, and followed, his master’s published 


philosophies. 


566 See footnote 611. 

667 “non dirö la pi convenevole, ma Funica e vera.” Cavaceppi, Raccolta Vol. 1. 

668 Vaughan, “Albacini and His English Patrons,” 184. A letter from Jenkins to Townley confirms that Albacini 
lived with Cavaceppi in the early stages of his apprenticeship — TY 7/423: July 3, 1784. 
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In the third volume of the Raccolta, Cavaceppi expanded further on his theories of correct 
restoration, vociferously asserting that the corroded and deteriorated sections of ancient 
artworks should not be scraped or polished away with tools or pumice. Such a practice, 
according to Cavaceppi, removed the valuable and recognisable touch of the original artist 
and was so intolerable that he had no words with which to describe it adequately.°°? Yet the 
statue of Endymion, attributed to Albacini by Vaughan and purchased three years after 
Cavaceppi’s emphatic denunciation of the practice, was extensively scraped to remove a layer 
of corrosion.°”° Townley himself was aware of the practice, evidenced by his request that his 
Caryatid not be scraped, yet without removal of any corroded or deteriorated stone, the 


statue may have been unsaleable.5”1 


As previously discussed, Hamilton excavated the statue of Endymion, a representation of a 
sleeping youth reclining on a rock, in July 1774 (fig. 266), and sold it to Jenkins, who promptly 
offered it to Townley.°” In a fragmentary letter from February 1775, Jenkins described how 
the statue was “Coverd with dirt, and [in] Such a Seeming neglected manner” that Visconti, 


the papal Commissario, had mistakenly given permission for its export.””? 


Unlike other marbles from Townley’s collection, such as the Marriage Relief, the Endymion is 
relatively intact, restored with only a new right arm and feet. However, as noted by Vaughan, 
the surface has been “extremely rubbed down and then highly polished, to render a sense of 
smoothness and perfection lacking in its original state.”°”* My examination of Endymion found 
that a high polish was evident on the upper planes of the sculpture, particularly on the body 
and face of the figure itself. The rock on which Endymion reclines was not polished, and as 
with other sculptures that are attributed to Cavaceppi and Albacini, the joins between the 


ancient marble and new feet and arms were straight and sharply cut (figs. 222 & 267). 


663 “Allor che dunque si trova alcuna Statua, o Busto antico, io raccomando, che sebben fosse per I'ingiuria del 
tempo corroso, niuno abbia la temerarieta di ripulirlo con Rota, o con Pomice. ... Maggiormente s"intenderü da 
questo İq pazzia di coloro, che ardissero rilavorar co" Ferri la porzione antica per renderla piu uniforme di stile al 
moderno Ristauro. Questa € cosa tanto intollerabbile, ch"io non ho termini sufficienti per esprimere la deformita:” 
Cavaceppi, Raccolta Vol. III. 

670 it is unclear why Vaughan attributes the restoration to Albacini but Albacini was Jenkins’ preferred restorer 
at this time. Bignamini and Hornsby, Digging and Dealing, |:226. 

671 TY 7/432/2: February 3, 1786. 

672 TY 7/569: July 28, 1774. 

673 TY7/342: February 11, 1775. The statue is not named in this letter, but Jenkins does mention that he only 
trusted Mr Muller to sketch the object he was referring to. That sketch was enclosed with a letter dated one 
week later (TY 7/343: February 18, 1775), and the reverse of that letter contains a draft reply from Townley 
concerning the price. 

674 Vaughan, “Albacini and His English Patrons,” 187. 
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Despite its restoration, some of the damage caused by burial in soil is still visible. This damage 
suggests that the statue was more heavily corroded on the left side than the right. The 
drapery on the right side, below the thigh of the figure, retains a high polish, and there are 
small root marks in some areas that are difficult to remove, suggesting that the marble has 
not been extensively cut back (fig. 268).9”” In contrast, the drapery on the left side of the 
figure has been scoured with sharp implements, creating visible grooves and a flat appearance 
when viewed close up (fig. 269). The extent of the damage to the left side can still be seen 
under the left knee where there is clear evidence of the use of a tooth chisel or rasp to remove 
corrosion, which is still largely in evidence (fig. 270). Such extensive removal of the corroded 
marble goes against Cavaceppi’s emphatic doctrine expressed in his Raccolta. This could 
suggest that Albacini did not restore the Endymion, or that, as with the dictum regarding the 
trimming of ancient marble, Cavaceppi’s published philosophies were secondary to actual 


workshop practice. 


While there are limited sculptures in Townley’s collection whose restoration can be 
indubitably attributed to Cavaceppi and thereby compared to his tenets, correspondence 
concerning the Swan Vase may provide insights into his daily practice. It is unclear whether 
Cavaceppi actually completed the restoration of the Swan Vase, but letters from Jenkins to 
Townley prove that he was at least consulted on the restoration. As discussed in Chapter 4, 
the Swan Vase was constructed from disparate fragments attached to the outside of a central 
core (fig. 176) and depicts a dancing maenad and three satyrs on the obverse, and is 
undecorated on the reverse. In August 1775, Jenkins advised Townley that the vase was 
nearly restored with the only added sculpture being the ornaments.°’”© Then in October 
Jenkins wrote: 


... the Vase has five Figures which form the whole front, with Part of the Top and 
Bottom of its ornaments so as to decide the whole, Cavaceppi wanted to add Figures 
on the Back Part, which | woud not Consent to, all that is added in Sculpture, is a 
continuation of the ornaments.5””” 


As with almost all of the sculptures discussed, the joins between the sections of marble are 


sharp and close fitting. But the fragment that includes the legs of the flute-playing satyr and 


675 Müller-Kaspar notes that root marks were only identified as evidence for authenticity in the twentieth century 
and were not used by eighteenth-century restorers to make the artwork look older. Müller-Kaspar, “Cavaceppi: 
Techniken,” 116-17. 

676 TY 7/348: August 9, 1775. 

677 TY 7/349: October 18, 1775. 
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the lower half of the lion skin is almost triangular in shape and curves at the uppermost point 
(fig. 271). Such a curve is artificially trimmed, as marble breaks along natural fracture lines. 
While this curve does not undulate as would be seen in a restoration by Albacini, it 
demonstrates similarities to the trimmed fragment from the Centaur Relief illustrated by 
Cavaceppi in his Raccolta. Like figure 272, the ancient fragment extends from behind the head 
of the woman towards the elbow before changing direction and curving downwards towards 
the supporting hand of the centaur. The trimmed curvature of the fragment is more obvious 
when the relief is viewed from behind (fig. 273). The use of the same technique in the Centaur 
Relief and in the lion skin in the Swan Vase is thus persuasive evidence that Cavaceppi did 


restore the Swan Vase. 


In his third volume, Cavaceppi mandated that at least two thirds of an ancient object should 
be original; otherwise, the collector would have wasted money on a useless and formless 
vvreck.5”8 Yet the ancient sections of the Centaur Relief and Swan Vase comprise much less 
than the two thirds advocated by Cavaceppi, and both sculptures are associated with him. If 
Cavaceppi was responsible for the restoration of both objects, then it suggests that he did not 
always conform to his own ideals. Müller-Kaspar offers an additional insight into Cavaceppi’s 
two-thirds rule, suggesting that even when he did replace more than one third of the ancient 
material, he did not alter the underlying composition out of respect for the intentions of the 
ancient artist.°’? However, in this case, the reconstituted fragments of the Centaur Relief and 
Swan Vase cannot be incontrovertibly said to replicate the artwork they are derived from, as 


not enough remains to determine this. 


Factors such as removal of corroded stone, and objects retaining at least two-thirds of their 
original form cannot be used to definitively attribute the restoration of an artwork to one 
restorer or another. But, if Cavaceppi did follow his principles and pass them onto his 
apprentices such as Albacini, then evidence for such practices could exclude certain artworks 
from their body of work. If, as Müller-Kaspar has suggested, Cavaceppi was instead driven by 


the commercial necessity of providing large quantities of ancient marbles to Grand Tourist 


678 “Ig convengo che I'Antichita si trova per lo piü maltrattata; ma desidero che in un lavoro siano almeno i due 
terzi antichi, e che non siano moderne le parti piu interessanti, poiche altrimenti ci ridurremmo alla condizione di 
un certo ignorante e fanatico Dilettante di cose antiche, il quale avendo con colto denaro adunato quantita di 
rottami informi, ed altre inutili cose, custodiva queste si scrupolosamente, che fin proibiva alla Serva che non 
spazzasse la casa per timore, che non si perdesse il fango Greco, o Latino, di cui tutte quelle macerie eran lorde, 
quale Egli riputava sommamente venerabile.” Cavaceppi, Raccolta Vol. III. 

679 Müller-Kaspar, “Cavaceppi: Techniken,” 147—48. 
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clients,?80 then his tenets cannot be used to determine attribution. Furthermore, if a 
conclusive attribution cannot be made, then neither can those objects be assessed for their 


authenticity as an artwork of a particular sculptor. 


A final consideration when assessing the discrepancy between Cavaceppi”s theories and his 
practices is that he was a very close friend of Johann Joachim Winckelmann (1717 — 1768), 


681 Winckelmann believed that the most 


accompanying him on his final trip to Vienna. 
excellent art derived from the ancient Greeks in the fifth-century BCE, and that later works 
were merely lesser imitations.$5? It is not made clear in Cavaceppi’s Raccolta, but | believe 
that it is therefore possible that Cavaceppi’s emphatic tenets on the alteration of ancient art 
applied to ancient Greek sculptures and not to those known to be Roman. If Cavaceppi was 


influenced by Winckelmann’s opinions then he may have considered the sculptures he 


restored as less important and therefore open to alteration. 


Eighteenth-century restoration practices were so prevalent and pervasive that when 
determining the authenticity of ancient marbles, scholars must rely upon provenance and 
stylistic analysis, but other factors merit consideration. My analysis has found that sculptures 
restored by Cavaceppi may demonstrate idiosyncratic characteristics, such as drilled volutes, 
that could allow for other artworks to be added to his body of work. However, the work of 
Cavaceppi”s apprentice Albacini was similar, thereby making specific attribution to Cavaceppi 
more difficult. Although discrepancies between the two sculptors’ styles can be found, such 
incongruities are not consistent. It can be seen that despite Cavaceppi’s explicit doctrine 
regarding correct restoration, restored sculptures from Townley’s collection that probably 
came from Cavaceppi’s workshop do not conform to his canon. The complexities then, not 
only in attributing a restoration to a restorer, but in determining the authenticity of an artwork 
as the product of an ancient artist are demonstrably manifold. Despite this, determining the 
authenticity of ancient marbles has become even more important in recent decades, as 


evidenced by new scientific techniques, and by the changing philosophies of conservators and 


680 Müller-Kaspar, “Cavaceppi: Das Traktat,” 98. 

681 Cavaceppi provided a detailed account of Winckelmann’s final trip, including particulars of his death. 
Cavaceppi, Raccolta Vol. II, See also |. Gesche, “Antikenerganzungen im 18. Jahrhundert: Johann Joachim 
Winckelmann und Bartolomeo Cavaceppi,” in Antikensammlungen im 18 Jahrhundert, ed. Herbert Beck (Berlin: 
Mann, 1981): 335-41. 

682 VVinckelmann published a treatise on the history of the art of antiquity, as well as several open letters that 
discussed the later imitation of Greek art. Winckelmann, History of the Art of Antiquity; Johann Joachim 
Winckelmann, Johann Joachim Winckelmann on Art, Architecture, and Archaeology, trans. David R. Carter (New 
York: Boydell & Brewer, 2013). 
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curators who Strive to display only authentic objects. These practices may yet yield convincing 


attributions to Cavaceppi — and indeed Albacini — in the future. 
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Conclusion 


Ancient marble sculptures proliferate in museums around the world, yet external factors 
alongside the restoration practices of eighteenth-century restorers mean that their 
authenticity as products of antiquity is fiercely contested. As this thesis demonstrates, striving 
to determine an ancient marble’s authenticity is a multi-faceted and, in many cases, 
unattainable ideal. Not only are ancient marbles many hundred years old, in most cases they 
are no longer complete and the original artist cannot be determined. However, discussion of 
authenticity remains imperative. Without a clear understanding of how ancient marble 
sculptures could have been affected by restorer practices in response to the flourishing Grand 
Tourist market in the eighteenth century, faked antiquities could potentially be accepted as 
genuine. While certainty may be unattainable, a greater understanding of the ways in which 
determining authenticity can be undermined can only be beneficial to scholars, curators, and 


museum patrons alike.°°? 


This thesis has interrogated these issues through an analysis of Charles Townley’s collection 
of sculpture and by utilising the archive of his correspondence and catalogue entries. 
Townley’s collection is unique, not only because it has not been dispersed, but because the 
sculptures are as they were following their eighteenth-century restoration, and a range of 
eighteenth-century correspondence and documentation on the collection survives. Due to 
the size of the collection, | have focused only on sculptures that exemplify challenges in 
determining authenticity. However, the majority of Townley’s objects remain unstudied. This 
thesis has provided considerable insights into several new areas of research pertaining to both 
the Townley Collection and restored antiquities more broadly, including scientific analysis, 
provenance determination, and eighteenth-century restoration practices. Tovvnley”s 
sculptures and archive can perhaps appropriately be viewed as a time capsule, unaffected by 
changing policies in conservation practices and the display of ancient objects evident in 
museums over recent decades. In addition, his documents, including letters, diaries, 
collection catalogues, and financial records, offer considerable opportunity for further 


exploration, particularly for scholars researching the eighteenth century. Townley’s letters 


683 Such as in the case of the Getty Kouros (marble, c. 530 BCE or modern forgery, H. 206 cm, Los Angeles, J. Paul 
Getty Museum, Inv. 85.AA.40), the authenticity of which is still debated. For a detailed overview and discussion 
see Lapatin, “Proof?: The Case of the Getty Kouros”; Scott, Art, 207-13. 
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and financial records not only provide insights into his attitudes and his relationships; they 
provide an abundance of information regarding the types of ancient marbles collected and 
their value, the cost of restoration, and the individuals involved. Additionally, Townley’s 
collection catalogues reveal much about his education and his motives in acquiring ancient 


sculpture. 


Focusing on documents specifically related to my chosen case studies, | have established not 
only Townley’s preference for collecting complete ancient sculptures, but his reluctance to 
alter ancient sections. Nevertheless, at the same time | have shown that he was cognisant of, 
and in some cases accepted, common restoration practices to alter the form of the artwork 
to produce a complete statue with head and limbs. In other instances, he shows an openness 
to modification by commissioning a re-restoration to change the pose of a statue when it did 
not conform to the stance of comparable antiquities of known ancient provenance. Despite 
this, Townley’s correspondence and catalogue entries demonstrate that he was concerned to 
purchase genuine ancient artworks and that he regularly asked that they not be altered by 
restorers. This was in sharp contrast to his contemporary Henry Blundell, who purchased both 
ancient and after-the-antique sculptures and altered the form of ancient sculptures to suit his 


own aesthetic. 


With regard to statues, | have endeavoured to demonstrate the complexities in assessing 
authenticity when artworks emulate or replicate other sculptures, or when these have been 
created from disparate ancient fragments and represent entirely new compositions. Johann 
Joachim Winckelmann argued that the height of perfection in the execution of sculpture was 
achieved by the ancient Greeks and that the artworks of the ancient Romans were derivative 
of them.?55 Yet the Romans themselves considered emulation, or improving upon an original, 
more important than simply replicating that antecedent. As | have shown in Chapter 2 with 
the Caryatid (fig. 56) and Ariadne (fig. 63), although these sculptures are similar to other 
examples, they are unique artworks in their own right. If, as seen with Ariadne, there was no 
attempt to replicate an earlier Greek bronze, then statues such as this, and the Caryatid, 
cannot provide any information on Greek sculpture. Instead, however, they provide a wealth 


of research material to scholars of Roman art. Clearly Roman artists were aware of similar 


684 VVinckelmann, History of the Art of Antiquity, 186-91. 
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statues, such as the Dresden Artemis and Erechtheion Caryatids (figs. 55 and 66), yet they 


adapted their artworks to suit the requirements of an ancient Roman context. 


My analysis of these two statues further undermines the validity of the Kopienkritik 
methodology in attempting to locate a lost original from comparison of supposedly later 
copies. In the twentieth century, although Kopienkritik was no longer accepted, Roman art 
was still considered to be derivative of Greek art, evidenced by studies that utilised later 
Roman marble sculptures to discuss Greek sculpture. Such studies, by Gisela Richter, Brunilde 
Ridgway, and Andrew Stewart, while no longer attempting to reconstruct a lost original, still 
considered Roman statues to be later copies and thereby only of use in making assertions 
about Greek art.?55 In recent years, scholars have questioned the validity of these 
assumptions, and this is seen particularly in the work of Richard Brilliant, Elaine Gazda, 
Miranda Marvin, and Ellen Perry.?5” But in most cases, statues considered to be Roman copies, 
including those in Townley’s collection, have not been reconsidered or reassessed as 
important in the study of Roman art. Instead, marble sculptures in museums around the world 
retain the inadequate label “Roman copy of a Greek original”.557 It is my hope that this thesis 
will encourage a re-evaluation of Roman contribution to ancient art in future studies of 


ancient marble sculptures. 


In contrast to emulated objects, the replicated statues in Townley’s collection — those extant 
in multiple examples - reveal much about eighteenth-century taste and aesthetics that has 
been previously unknown. While | have argued that Townley’s Cupid (fig. 71), also examined 
in Chapter 2, may have been created in the eighteenth century, it is important to acknowledge 
how further research could reveal more about why the artwork was replicated so often. It is 
still unclear whether Cupid was copied because of a preponderance of Roman versions, or 
because the statue was described in ancient written sources popular with erudite 


collectors.?88 Such a question would be an area of rich research potential. The same can be 


685 Gisela M. A. Richter, The Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950); 
Ridgway, Hellenistic Sculpture |; Andrew Stewart, Greek Sculpture: An Exploration (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1990). 

686 Brilliant, “Roman Copies”; Gazda, “Roman Sculpture and the Ethos of Emulation”; Gazda, “Beyond Copying”; 
Marvin, The Language of the Muses: The Dialog between Roman and Greek Sculpture; Perry, Aesthetics of 
Emulation. 

687 This is apparent for the Marble bust of an Unidentified Hellenistic Ruler, British Museum, Inv. 1824,0201.4, 
which is described in museum catalogues as being a Roman copy of a Hellenistic original from 27“ century BCE. 
688 Pausanias describes a bronze statue of Eros/Cupid by Lysippos at Thespiai (Description of Greece 9.27.3). 
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said for closer study of restored statues such as Diana (fig. 12), both in terms of confirming 
what the original statue may have represented, but also why the subject was of interest to 


collectors such as Townley. 


My research has found that when one analyses ancient sculptures, provenance is likely to be 
key in assessing whether an object can be considered authentic, an aspect that tends not to 
be specifically addressed by many scholars. Because marble cannot be dated, without 
provenance it is impossible to ascertain if an artwork was sculpted in the recent or ancient 
past. This is most evident in analysis of portrait busts, which following the practice of 
damnatio memoriae were recut in antiquity, or as | argued in Chapter 3, were recut in the 
eighteenth century to meet the demands of collectors. There are known examples of portraits 
sculpted during the eighteenth century, such as Caracalla signed by Bartolomeo Cavaceppi 
and the bust of Lucius Verus sculpted by Carlo Albacini for Blundell, but the question needs to 
asked: without the signature and notation in Blundell’s catalogue is it possible that these 
would be taken for ancient busts? And if so, are there other purportedly ancient busts that 
were actually sculpted during the eighteenth century? These questions are particularly 
pertinent for artworks in Townley’s collection which | suggest may have been incorrectly 
categorised, such as the heads of the Wounded Amazon and Muse (figs. 138-139) similarly 


analysed in Chapter 3. 


While there is no way to confirm definitively when a portrait was recut, it is almost certain 
that Townley’s Nero and Hadrian (figs. 107 and 111) were both altered during the eighteenth 
century. Nero was probably created from the portrait of another individual, not only because 
it does not conform to extant types established by Ulrich Hiesinger, but additionally because, 
as | observed, there are significant proportional issues with the facial features.?5? Following 
Nero’s damnatio memoriae in antiquity and the subsequent destruction and reuse of many of 


his images discussed by Marina Prusac and Eric Varner,°°° 


it is more probable that Nero was 
created to meet the demands of eighteenth-century collectors. This is primarily due to the 
popularity of Suetonius’ biographies of the early Roman emperors during the eighteenth 
century. However, portraits were not only entirely recut during the eighteenth century. 


Already established portraits, such as that of Hadrian, could be substantially recut or 


689 Jones, Fake?; Hiesinger, “The Portraits of Nero.” 
690 prusac, From Face to Face; Varner, Mutilation and Transformation. 
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resurfaced to remove natural deterioration and damage. While there is no evidence to 
suggest when Hadrian was altered, the alterations that | posit were made to the portrait could 
have far-reaching repercussions for scholars of Roman portraiture. This is because stylistic 
analysis, similar to that attempted for the bust of Commodus at the Getty, is not possible when 
the extent of alteration cannot be ascertained, or when the surface has been altered and the 
hand of the original artist removed. However, connoisseurship, similar to that demonstrated 


throughout this thesis could assist scholars to make more informed suppositions. 


Provenance therefore endures as a key aspect in determining authenticity, particularly when 
it is not possible to establish when an artwork was created or restored. However, as 
evidenced in much of Townley’s collection, the provenance provided by dealers cannot be 
substantiated, and where detail is available it can be shown to be questionable. Gavin 
Hamilton, in particular, was reluctant to inform Townley where some of his portrait busts had 
been found and was inaccurate in the descriptions he provided; evidence from the heads 
themselves suggests he was deceitful concerning their restoration. While this lack of integrity 
and accuracy provides new avenues for further research, it demonstrates how determining 


authenticity can be complicated by the dealer. 


Decorative sculptures provide the largest challenge for scholars, curators, and conservators 
alike, for as this thesis has demonstrated, they are the most altered from their original form, 
and in many cases are pieced together from multiple fragments. However, careful visual 
analysis of their condition can provide much additional detail and assist in establishing 
hitherto unknown aspects, not only concerning their original form and purpose, but the 
requirements and aesthetics of eighteenth-century collectors and the skill of eighteenth- 
century restorers. This is particularly pertinent for the reuse of ancient fragments in the 
construction of new artworks. Although little can be learned regarding the fragments’ places 
in antiquity, these objects are still worthy of further analysis, particularly in ascertaining the 
skill of restorers used to create them, and to aid in determining the authenticity of other 
objects. Some decorative objects, such as the Warwick and Townley Vases, have been closely 
analysed by Norman Penzer and Dagmar Grassinger, but the majority of decorative sculptures 
have not merited as much scholarly attention, probably because of their extensive 


restoration.5”1 


691 penzer, “The Warwick Vase: Part |”; Grassinger, Römische Marmorkratere. 
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For all of Townley’s sculptures, and probably many others that were purchased in the 
eighteenth century, determination of authenticity can only be accomplished through a better 
understanding of the individuals involved in excavating, selling, and restoring them. In this 
regard, | have presented original research that calls into question previously held views that 
Gavin Hamilton was the more honest of Townley’s dealers. | have demonstrated that 
Hamilton was inept at controlling his finances and argued that such mismanagement led him 
to deceive and mislead his clients. This argument is based upon new interpretation of 
Hamilton’s letters and encompasses comparison of Hamilton’s assertions with the sculptures 
themselves. It is evident that Hamilton not only invented excavation detail and 
misrepresented the condition of sculptures to purchasers, but also smuggled many important 
artworks from Rome and attempted to undermine the relationship Townley had with 


Hamilton’s main competitor, Thomas Jenkins. 


The significance of these findings should not be undervalued. Hamilton’s behaviour and 
motivations mean that significantly more scepticism should be applied when researching 
sculptures that passed through his hands. While there could be complacency in accepting 
provenance that he provided, further research into Hamilton will allow for discussion and a 
reassessment of his statements about ancient sculptures. A similar inquiry could be made of 


Jenkins, providing further insights into his dealings with Townley and other collectors. 


In addition to better understanding the behaviour and motivations of dealers, another 
important area for potential future research is the identification of characteristic techniques 
of specific eighteenth-century restorers. In this thesis | have built upon the work of Seymour 
Howard in attempting to ascertain idiosyncratic hallmarks of the prolific eighteenth-century 
restorers Cavaceppi and Albacini.”?? While their interventions could be considered to make 
analysis of authenticity more difficult, by better understanding and perhaps identifying the 
hand of a restorer, it is more likely that their alterations can be separated from the work of 
the ancient artist. Thus, determining the authenticity of sections of an artwork as ancient or 
eighteenth-century can become more accurate. Even if sculptures previously considered to 
be ancient are instead found to have been sculpted in the eighteenth century, such 


information increases understanding of the field generally. In addition, such findings may lead 


692 Howard, Antiquity Restored: Essays on the Afterlife of the Antique. 
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to sculptures being added to the oeuvre of eighteenth-century artists and restorers as original 


and authentic artworks, albeit based on an ancient core. 


Throughout this thesis, | have demonstrated that determining the authenticity of restored 
ancient marbles is often an unattainable ideal, influenced by the lack of consensus on what 
authenticity actually is and how it should be maintained. Instead, | propose that restored 
ancient sculpture should be assessed for its provenance, insofar as it exists, and failing that, it 
should be appreciated for the additional detail it provides on the changing nature of collecting, 
display, and conservation practices. In addition, restored ancient marbles should be 
appreciated for their aesthetic value, not solely in terms of their authenticity, or lack thereof. 
Townley’s collection has been the ideal case study for my research as it includes sculpted 
artworks from antiquity and the eighteenth century, as well as restored objects. Through up- 
close and personal systematic visual analysis of the sculptures, in conjunction with analysis of 
primary source documentation, | have found that artworks restored in the eighteenth century 
have been undervalued and relegated in importance compared with unrestored ancient Greek 
sculptures. Yet if these are reassessed, not for their authenticity but for the valuable insights 
they can provide to both ancient and eighteenth-century studies, their significance - and 


indeed their beauty - may be better appreciated. 
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Postscript: The Quest for Authenticity: Modern 
Approaches to Ancient Marble Sculpture 


The restoration of ancient objects was considered abhorrent to nineteenth-century art 
historian Alois Riegl (1858-1905), who proposed that art should be appreciated for its “age- 
value”. He suggested that natural aging and deterioration of artworks was appropriate and 
that the age-value rested “on the obvious perception of these traces.” He further noted that 
“the pure and redeeming impact of natural decay must not be arbitrarily disturbed by new 
additions.”°°? And yet modern museums and conservators struggle to maintain an artwork as 
it was when it was acquired, or as with ancient sculpture, to display it to best effect. This 
thesis demonstrated factors that challenge the determination of authenticity through the 
actions of restorers, dealers, or collectors, but did not discuss how Lowenthal’s ‘modern cult 
of authenticity’ is exemplified in the changing philosophies of museum curators and 
conservators. This postscript therefore analyses how museum practices and attitudes to 
conservation and restoration have changed over recent decades, as museums attempt to 
determine the authenticity of ancient marble sculptures. The impetus to acquire and display 
only authentic ancient objects is assisted by new scientific techniques, but as | demonstrate, 
the changing approaches of conservators and curators further confuses what is already a 


complicated and multi-faceted problem. 


Since the inception of public museums, institutions have constantly reassessed the display of 
their objects, in their placement and the environment around them. This has been generally 
driven by the taste of the period.®* This ever-changing philosophy in altering galleries to meet 
current taste extends to the condition of the objects themselves. In the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth century, museum curators’ preference for purism resulted in ancient 


sculptures being stripped of any section deemed not originally part of the ancient artwork. 


693 Alois Riegl, “The Modern Cult of Monuments: Its Character and Its Origin,” trans. Kurt W. Forster and Diane 
Ghirardo, Oppositions 25 (1982): 32. 

694 This is particularly evident in the Glyptothek in Munich, which was rebuilt following its destruction in World 
War Il. The previous decorative scheme was not reinstated; instead, it was decided that sculptures would be 
better viewed against stark concrete walls. The Getty Villa has seen several iterations of display with renovations 
in 2004, and 2018 where both the environment and layout of the collection was changed. See Carole Paul, ed., 
The First Modern Museums of Art : The Birth of an Institution in 18th- and Early-19th-Century Europe, Birth of an 
Institution in 18th- and Early-19th-Century Europe (Los Angeles: J. Paul Getty Museum, 2012); Marion True and 
Jorge Silvetti, The Getty Villa (Los Angeles: Getty Publications, 2005). 
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This purist aesthetic is still evident in many European museums today, particularly in Germany 
where sculptures are displayed without eighteenth-century added limbs and heads.”?” An 
institution that most clearly demonstrates the effect of twentieth- and twenty-first-century 
taste is the Getty, which has repeatedly altered its’ gallery spaces and thematic organisation, 
and demonstrates a changing approach to the conservation of ancient marbles and the use of 


scientific testing. 


The Getty is a world-leader in its approach to the conservation of ancient marbles, and in its 
support of the use of scientific tests to prove the authenticity of ancient objects. In 1988 and 
2001, the Getty hosted two symposia to discuss issues around assessing the authenticity of 
marble and the restoration of marble sculptures.?”” The symposia proceedings reveal the 
concerns of conservators and curators, the complexities in analysing restored sculptures, and 
the necessity to prove the authenticity of ancient objects through scientific testing. This is 
partly due to the numbers of objects which have been found to be more extensively restored 
than previously thought, are fake, or whose authenticity is questioned.”?” Scientific testing is 
further employed in an effort to identify and understand earlier restoration techniques and 
conservation, and to display objects to represent their most ‘genuine’ form. What this testing 
has discovered, however, is the extent to which previous generations altered ancient objects, 


irrevocably transforming them with the hallmarks and taste of their own time. 


To make sense of the various factors involved in the modern quest for authenticity, this 
postscript, using the Getty as a case study, discusses the science of authenticity as it attempts 
to date or confirm the authenticity of an artwork and determine its correct place in time. 
Complicating and confusing this process is the work of both eighteenth-century restorers and 
modern-day conservators, working in a variety of media, to meet the demands of collectors, 
patrons and the viewing public. The changing attitude to the acceptability of restoration 
and/or conservation during the past few decades is reviewed, and the discussion will 
culminate in the current approach evidenced at the Getty. Although the focus of this thesis is 


the Townley Collection, those sculptures, largely consigned to storage, have not been subject 
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to the evolving approach and practices evident at other museums, including the Getty. This 
institution, through multiple interventions, has disassembled and then reassembled 
sculptures from its’ collection and changed its display aesthetic over time, demonstrating a 


constant quest to determine and display authentic ancient sculptures. 


Historical Background 


Sculpture was very important to the Romans, and was either expatriated from Greece or 
created in workshops throughout the Roman Empire. These sculptures, irrespective of their 
origin, were repeatedly copied and were displayed in public buildings and private houses alike, 
where they complemented and were integral to the architecture.°% Following the fall of the 
Roman Empire and the multiple sackings of Rome itself, much of the art and architecture was 
reused, broken and buried, or destroyed. But from the Renaissance, particularly in Italy, the 
display of antiquities saw a resurgence, as objects were collected and displayed by private 
individuals in Wunderkammers (cabinets of curiosities), or in houses and sculpture gardens. 
These collections, largely consisting of broken fragments, were catalogued in the sketches of 
Marten van Heemskerck, a sixteenth-century Dutch artist, and were used by the collectors to 


demonstrate their wealth or a sometimes-spurious link to earlier famous families.°? 


From the sixteenth century, evidence suggests that a desire emerged for complete sculptures, 
apparent in the repeated restorations of the Laocodn Group. The statue group, discovered in 
1506, is thought to represent the Trojan priest Laocoön and his two sons being attacked by 
the sea-serpents of Apollo, after insisting the wooden horse should not be taken to the city. 
The sculpture was first restored around 1523, then again in 1530, during the mid-sixteenth 
century, in the seventeenth century, and finally in 1942 when one of the arms was replaced 
with another found in 1906.700 The appropriate orientation of all of the figures is still not 


agreed on, as scholars posit variations to the layout of the composition and question its 


authenticity.” 
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It was during the eighteenth century, however, that the desire to obtain complete, rather than 
fragmented ancient objects increased to the point that it was the impetus for the creation of 
entire industries devoted to restoration.”°* In regard to ancient artworks, but particularly 
marbles, restoration was endemic and prolific, and during this time was carried out on almost 
every sculpture sold in Rome to Grand Tourists. However, it was not only ancient marbles 
that were restored. In addition to the sculptures that had been unearthed in and around 
Rome for centuries, excavations began at Herculaneum in 1738 and Pompeii in 1748. All finds 
from Pompeii and Herculaneum were owned by the Kingdom of Naples and all recovered 
objects, including marble, bronze, and ceramic were subject to cleaning and restoration in 


preparation for their display in the private museums of King Charles VII (1716-1788).705 


The Real Museo Borbonico in Naples (known today as the Museo Archeologico Nazionale) was 
created in 1777 by King Ferdinand IV (1751-1825), combining the previously separate Museo 
Farnesiano di Capodimonte and Museo Ercolanese, both of which were created by his father 
Charles VII, Created to display Ferdinand IV’s private collection of ancient objects, the Real 
Museo Borbonico was also used to house three academic bodies and various restoration 
laboratories relocated from the Museo Ercolanese.”™ In 1807, an official administrative 
structure was created, known as the Real Museo e Soprintendenza agli Scavi del Regno, which 
oversaw the restoration of ancient objects, in theory creating consistency between 
departments. When the King’s museums were inaugurated, restoration was an integral part 
of preparing objects for display, but over time that opinion changed. On January 15, 1818, a 
Royal Decree was issued acknowledging that restoration was a barrier to understanding 
ancient works and directing restorers to request permission before undertaking 
restoration.” The decree prohibited any restoration of ancient objects but issued specific 
requirements for the treatment of marble. It further instructed restorers to replace missing 


sections of sculpture with plaster, thereby avoiding issues of poor restoration, expense, and 
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evidence of a different hand.”°° In terms of the authenticity of ancient marbles, this decree is 
significant because it suggests that previous restoration did not focus on returning the object 
to its original condition. Rather, objects were being reinterpreted, representing the taste of 


the time. 


The quest for authenticity when dealing with ancient objects is not a new construct. In fact, 
there has been a long-held desire to see such objects without adulteration, as they looked 
when freshly excavated. At the beginning of the nineteenth century, renowned Italian 
Neoclassical sculptor Antonio Canova (1757-1822) refused to consider the restoration of the 
Parthenon marbles, and in Rome and Naples he assisted with enacting laws to restrict the 
restoration of ancient objects. In 1816, as Inspector General of Public Arts, Canova was 
responsible for the creation of a committee at the Papal Museums to determine guidelines 
for acquisitions following the return of art from France after looting during the Napoleonic 
campaigns. The committee, including the Secretary General of the Papal Museum and the 
Director of Antiquities, agreed to purchase only objects that had not been restored, and 
Canova proposed limitations on restorations. The proposal required that every restorer 
request permission from the Office of the Camerlengo, from the Camerlengo himself, or the 
owner of the sculpture, before starting work.”°? The reasoning was that a restorer was 
“capable of creating a statue from a fragment, often reworking the original to liken it to the 
modern work.””°8 In 1820, Cardinal Pacca from the Papal Museums, extended this proposal, 
issuing an edict that contained prohibitions on restoring antiquities without official 


approval.70? 


In the early nineteenth-century, edicts and decrees were issued to protect ancient objects 
from the practices of eighteenth-century restorers. As already established, it was common 
practice to replace broken sections and reattach new limbs and heads, with restorers 


encouraged to “speculate and guess, if possible, the subject represented and the original 
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position of any missing parts.”’2° This is particularly evident in Cavaceppi”s reimagining of a 
Discobolus torso to represent Diomedes carrying off the Palladium for Lansdowne. Hamilton 
wrote to Lansdowne, “Your Lordship will ask me why | suppose this statue to be a Diomed. | 
answer because it woud be to the last degree absurd to suppose it anything elce.””11 Vvhile 
the only almost-complete Massimo Discobolus was not found until five years later, two other 
identical torsos had been restored in Rome to represent Endymion, and a Dying Warrior prior 


to the creation of the Diomedes.”1? 


Destructive techniques, including cutting flat all broken surfaces and drilling holes to insert 
supporting pins, were prevalent in most eighteenth-century restoration workshops, as was 
disguising restoration work from the layperson. Procedures used to unify the appearance of 
disparate marbles included applying hot dye made from chimney soot boiled in urine or 
tobacco juice, and joins were masked with stucco, as seen in the back of the Townley 
Discobolus.’1? The entire sculpture could be covered with wax or stucco which was coloured 
with marble dust.”717 The King of Naples’ decree and Cardinal Pacca’s edict were intended to 
put a stop to this and ensure the authenticity of objects that were acquired and displayed in 
their respective museums, by restricting the reinterpretation and alteration of ancient 
marbles. That these decrees were thought necessary shows the prevalence of the practice 
and the extent to which ancient objects were changed. Particularly in the Naples decree, it 
illustrates that unadulterated and authentic objects were now required in the museum. This 
concern is still prevalent in museums today, evident in the increasing use of scientific 


techniques to prove authenticity.” 


However Townley’s sculptures, collected prior to many of the restrictions imposed on 


restorers, have remained largely as they were when acquired, escaping the ever-changing 
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approach to authenticity seen in many museums. As described in the Introduction, when 
Townley’s collection was received at the British Museum in 1805, it was initially given pride of 
place, opening to the public in 1808. However from 1846 it was relegated to lesser galleries 
and then the Graeco-Roman basement and annex to accommodate unrestored Greek 
sculptures considered to be of more ideal and historic value.”15 The collection eventually 
became inaccessible to the public, not coming out of storage until the opening of the Wolfson 
Galleries in 1985.71” The Wolfson Galleries remained open until around 2000 when they were 
closed for building works, but when reopened, they were only accessible if staff were available 
and eventually the space was used for temporary storage. After this, Townley’s collection 
remained accessible, but only by appointment.”18 Partly due to the collection not being on 
display and the prominence and importance of other ancient sculptures from the British 
Museum, such as the Parthenon marbles, Townley’s collection has not been subject to the 


changes brought about by the ‘modern cult of authenticity’. 


The Science of Authenticity 


Since the 1970s and 80s, due largely to advances in scientific techniques and the growing 
awareness of faked antiquities, there has been a ground-swell of academic literature and 
study that attempts to clarify the provenance of ancient marbles and to resolve issues related 
to their authenticity. This has arisen partly because of an increased awareness of fakes or 
forgeries in the antiquities market, affecting both public and private collections, but equally 
because of the frustration of curators and conservators who are unable to make definitive 
judgements on sculptures due to a lack of information on provenance.’!? In order to allow 
museums to determine the authenticity of objects that they are considering acquiring or to 
resolve the status of objects they already own, scientific research has been undertaken to help 
determine historical accuracy where information is missing or contradictory. While scientific 
testing cannot assist in dating marble, it can be used to determine the originating quarry, 
weathering characteristics, veracity of the patina, and to suggest whether a surface has been 


recut. 
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Many scientific tests are now readily available to institutions; however, they vary in the 
amount of damage that they cause to the ancient object. Such tests include but are not 
limited to: isotopic ratio analysis, cathodoluminescence (CL), electron paramagnetic 
resonance (EPR), instrumental neutron activation analysis (INAA), scanning electron 
microscopy (SEM) with microprobe analysis (EPMA), proton-induced x-ray emission (PIXE) 
spectroscopy, laser ablation-induced coupled plasma-mass spectrometry (LA-ICP-MS), 
ultraviolet light examination, thermoluminescence (TL), optical stimulated luminescence 
(OSL), and laser-induced breakdown spectroscopy (LIBS).””7 Owing to the sample size 
necessary for some tests, scientist Kyriaki Polikreti recommends that testing to ascertain 
authenticity should start with the least invasive techniques, and that because of the 
complexity of the material, multiple tests should be performed by well-experienced experts. 
Polikreti writes that “the combination of the original material’s geological characteristics with 
the unknown, long-term weathering conditions make authentication studies very difficult 


even for experienced researchers”.””1 


In 1968, archaeologists William Young and Bernard Ashmole published a defensive analysis of 
the Boston Relief and Ludovisi Throne as a refutation of Professor G. Becatti’s suggestion that 
the Boston Relief was a forgery.””” Extensive detail was provided on root marks, encrustation, 
ultraviolet examination, marble analysis, spectrographic analysis, including dirt deposits and 
patina (chemical weathering), and petrographic study, to prove its veracity. Twenty years 
after Young and Ashmole’s study, the same concerns were still being addressed, with a 
symposium held at the Getty to discuss the continuing complexities and the inability of art 
historians to make definitive judgements on the authenticity of ancient marble works. 
Bringing together individuals from around the world and from various disciplines, including 
archaeologists, classicists, conservators, scientists, and sculptors, the symposium was aimed 
to increase general knowledge about marble which up until that point had been insular to 
each discipline. The objective of the symposium was for scholars to better understand the 
properties of marble, its origins, travels, uses and changes through time, and to be able to 


better assess the sculptures crafted from it.””” VVhile it is difficult to quantify the success of 
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the symposium, many American institutions now publish the results of scientific testing as 


part of their catalogue entries.’4 


A non-invasive test now routinely carried out on ancient objects is examination under 
ultraviolet light. Pioneered in 1931 by curator James Rorimer (1905-1966) of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York, the technique has become common practice in recent years, due 
largely to the increased accessibility of hand-held ultraviolet lights and modern camera lenses 
that can capture light from this spectrum. Rorimer’s seminal study described the results of 
ultraviolet light examination on many different types of objects held in the museum collection, 
including ancient sculptures.’?? In discussing marble, Rorimer described the process of 
penetration, whereby chemical changes progress from the outside towards the inside of the 
marble, and which is demonstrated in a range of colours from dark purple to stark white when 
viewed in ultraviolet light. Newer cut sections fluoresce purple and do not exhibit the 
penetration expected of chemical/physical change over time. Older, unaltered sections of 
marble fluoresce amber or vvhite.””” The process does have limitations, however, as 
restoration practices (such as using acid to clean the surface), affect the efficacy of the 
outcome. In addition, according to Polikreti, “the exact causes of the fluorescence patterns 
and colours have not yet been related to specific marble properties”,””7 suggesting that more 
research needs to be undertaken before this technique can be considered totally effective. 
When | examined sculptures from the Townley Collection under ultraviolet light, | found the 
technique extremely useful in pinpointing joins and areas of restoration not noticeable under 


normal lighting conditions.””8 


Petrographic analysis is the microscopic study of the composition of stone; however, while it 
can prove useful to determine the mineral composition of marble, it requires large samples of 
the material, which can be problematic for ancient sculpture. Despite this, this analysis is still 
undertaken with samples drilled from unobtrusive areas.’2? It was pioneered by geologist G. 


Richard Lepsius (1851-1915), who in his 1890 publication Griechischen Marmorstudien 
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categorised works based on visual analysis of the stone itself. This caused much debate, as 
contradictory opinions were common on discussions of the same object./?° Samples are 
generally drilled from the centre of the stone and then cut into thin slices which are examined 


under powerful microscopes. 


Stable isotopic ratio analysis, by contrast, has found much favour in recent decades as it allows 
marble to be identified to the originating quarry and requires only a minute sample.’3? 
Geologist Norman Herz is a leading proponent of isotopic ratio analysis and was instrumental 
in the creation of a database containing test results from marble quarried around the 
Mediterranean.”?? Isotopic ratio analysis measures the ratios of carbon (15C/17C) and oxygen 
(150/1“O) present in a sample, providing an isotopic signature.”?5 In addition to determining 
the originating quarry of a marble sample, the same testing can be used to determine the 
authenticity of the object through assessment of the patina. Analysis shows that when a 
freshly drilled sample of the interior of a piece of marble and a sample from the exterior 
surface are compared, the exterior sample demonstrates more negative 150 molecules than 
the interior sample. For genuine objects, those not artificially aged, this is due to 150 
molecules becoming more negative during the weathering process. Where an object shows 


a positive 80 reading from the exterior surface, similar to the fresh interior, that piece may 


have been artificially aged and is therefore suspect.7*4 


Experiments carried out on ancient and fake sculptures by geologist Stanley Margolis (1943 - 
1992) and scientist William Showers indicate that it is possible to manufacture a weathered 
surface patina that appears ancient to the naked eye. However, when scientific tests, 
including isotopic ratio analysis are used, the artificial patina does not exhibit the same 


features found on naturally weathered marble.”?5 This is because marble is a porous 
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substance and is easily eroded by water and acidic soils, resulting in surface weathering. This 
natural process is difficult for forgers to fake effectively.’2° For works of art, scientific tests 
can be invasive and therefore are not carried out unless the item is suspect. It should be noted 
that treatments used by restorers and museums to clean objects could adversely affect the 
testing.””” In addition, it was common in the eighteenth century to clean sculptures with acid, 
meaning their possible antiquity cannot be confirmed nor denied, as the acid irrevocably 


alters the surface, removing evidence of natural erosion and weathering. 7° 


The composition of marble contributes to the difficulty of determining its authenticity by 
testing once it is carved. The main component of marble is calcite (or calcium carbonate). 
Calcite is susceptible to any acidic substance and any type of sulphur, including atmospheric 
sulphur from pollution, which will cause a chemical reaction of the calcite into calcium 
sulphate. Chlorides similarly interact with calcite, appearing as an efflorescence of crystals on 
the surface. However, through analysis of surface condition, it is possible to ascertain much 
about the history and handling of an object. The application of binding media on the surface 
of a sculpted composition, the atmospheric conditions to which it has been exposed, and 
repeated handling can coalesce dirt into a patina (fig. 154). Oils in particular become darker 
and more difficult to remove over time. Shellac, used extensively in the eighteenth century, 
is evidenced by its orange colour (fig. 274); however, it can be acidic, causing long-term 
damage to the stability and structure of the work. A coating of wax and marble dust could 
further have been applied to the entire surface, intended to obscure both genuine repairs and 
deliberate aging. This acidic coating turns brown and crumbly with age, thus making it 
discernible under close examination, but it is usually removed by washing so is no longer 


apparent on objects from Townley’s collection.”?” 


Despite the prevalence of scientific testing, such as isotopic ratio analysis, its use to determine 
authenticity and provenance is not universally accepted. Senior curator of antiquities at the 
Getty, Jeffrey Spier, promotes the efficacy of stylistic judgement and connoisseurship over the 


use of science to determine the authenticity of ancient works. Through discussion of examples 
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that have been labelled as fake, Spier points out that the experience and knowledge of 
curators and scholars was pivotal to their identification prior to scientific testing being 
undertaken. He is disdainful of tests such as ultraviolet light examination, preferring to rely 
upon the expertise of scholars.”“° Despite Spier’s comments, evidence from the Getty 
conservation folders shows that testing such as ultraviolet light examination and isotopic ratio 
analysis is carried out when necessary, and the status of objects, even from the Getty 


collection, can change.”“1 


İn 1992, the Getty acquired a bust of the Emperor Commodus vvhich originated from the 
collection of Henry Howard (1694-1758), 4° Earl of Carlisle (fig. 275), but its authenticity as 
an ancient bust has been much discussed, with scholars proffering creation dates from the 
second to eighteenth centuries.’ Stylistic analysis found that the execution of features, such 
as drapery, were consistent with the work of the sixteenth-century Italian sculptor 
Giambologna (1529-1608) and his circle, including his student Giovanni Caccini (1556- 
1613).’43 Further distancing the bust from other ancient works were the thinner and 
elongated proportions of the face and a proportionally smaller head when compared with the 
chest.”7” However, close study of the bust by senior conservator Jerry Podany has undermined 
the sixteenth-century dating, leading him to argue that the bust is ancient but extensively 
reworked. Evidence of both recutting and resurfacing was observed by Podany in multiple 
areas of the sculpture including the neck, areas of the beard, and the drapery, in addition to 
the remains of a carbonate crust on the rear of the figure. Resurfacing was more widespread 
with some areas, such as the front of the socle, demonstrating a loss of up to 2 mm of the 
original surface (fig. 276).”*° In addition, Podany found evidence of calcite encrustations, 
possibly carried by water in a burial environment, inside the holes of the socle and nameplate, 


eliminating the possibility of the encrustation being an added coating. Furthermore, under 
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744 “Acquisitions / 1992,” J. Paul Getty Museum Journal, no. 21 (1993): 147. 

745 Resurfacing is particularly evident in the original surface of the socle. Once the nameplate and bust had been 
removed, the original areas and resurfaced areas were evident. 
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microscopic investigation, Podany found evidence of root casings which had penetrated the 
structure of the marble, confirming that the bust had been buried for an extended period of 
time.’“° Isotopic ratio analysis, undertaken in 1993, found that the marble was quarried in 
Turkey but subsequent testing has instead suggested that the marble is from Carrara in Italy, 
demonstrating that sophisticated scientific analysis is not infallible.’*” It is evident from this 
example that determining the authenticity of an ancient marble sculpture is problematic. The 
position of the Getty is now that it is “more than plausible that the Getty Commodus is an 
ancient Roman work, albeit with a modern history that has significantly — and irreversibly — 
altered the bust’s appearance.”’*® Associate Curator Jens Daehner further noted that the bust 
“highlights the dangers of attribution based on a connoisseurial approach not complemented 


by more objective methods of research.””“? 


However, neither the application of sophisticated scientific analysis, nor robust stylistic 
analysis alone is the perfect solution for resolving questions of authenticity. Despite the 
combination of scientific and stylistic analysis, conservators and curators do not necessarily 
concur and the posited creation date of objects can change, even within the same institution. 
The changing status of the Bust of Commodus should therefore be considered a cautionary 
tale as the interventions of earlier restorers have confused and complicated its history. While 
scientific testing can provide additional information not otherwise available to scholars, it is 
clear that it must be used in conjunction with stylistic analysis and comparison, with the 


understanding that certainty may still not be obtained. 


The Pursuit of Authenticity in Conservation 


As this thesis has shown, while eighteenth-century collectors such as Townley wished to 
acquire genuine antiquities, they were concerned with obtaining complete sculptures which 
retained heads and limbs, and could change aspects of the form to suit their own context. 
Modern museums, in contrast, are interested in determining and retaining the authenticity of 
their collection seen in continuously changing approaches to previous restorations and 
modern conservation. In the later part of the twentieth century, this was evidenced by an 


“iconoclastic fury” in the de-restoration of completed sculptures seen in museums around the 


746 Unpublished report written by Jerry Podany, sourced from the Getty Conservation Folder, accessed January 
16, 2017. 

747 Miner and Daehner, “Emperor in the Arena,” 40. 

748 Ibid., 41. 

748 Ibid. 
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world.’°° This was partly bought about by the deterioration of sculptures due to the failing of 
glues and iron pins used to hold an artwork together. As curators and scholars realised the 
extent of previous restorations, institutions around the world began to de-restore artworks 
and display only the remaining authentic ancient fragments, demonstrating the aesthetic of 
the time. In 1981 Podany wrote, “to understand the aesthetic considerations, one has only to 
view an ancient portrait whose character has been changed by the addition of an ill-sized nose, 
or a life-sized statue whose pose or activity were misjudged, and as a result, misrepresented 
by irrelevant and inappropriate additions.”’°! But by 2016 Podany instead noted “we have 
come to realize that the ‘true’ state of the objects, the true condition that conservation has 
been seeking, is really a preferred state, controlled by many factors, including our own desires 
and tastes.””°? Many objects from the Getty’s collection demonstrate the changing 
philosophy of the institution and its staff, particularly those originally from Lansdowne’s 


collection which the Getty has conserved.’°3 


The Lansdowne Athlete, published in the first volume of Cavaceppi’s Raccolta, was acquired 
by Lansdowne around 1771 and was sold with much of his collection at auction in 1930.’* Its 
provenance is unknown prior to the publication of the composition by Cavaceppi, but it is 
generally agreed that the Athlete originally represented an Apoxyomenos (the scraper). 
Cavaceppi altered the composition by attaching new limbs and changing the subject to 
represent a boxer (fig. 277), to meet the demands of the market at the time when 
representations of boxers were extremely popular, especially to English collectors.””” The 


Athlete was eventually purchased by William Randolph Hearst, who donated it to LACMA in 


750 Orietta Rossi Pinelli, “From the Need for Completion to the Cult of the Fragment: How Tastes, Scholarship and 
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Stone Sculpture, ed. Janet Burnett Grossman, Jerry Podany, and Marion True (Los Angeles: J. Paul Getty Museum, 
2003), 70. 

751 Jerry Podany, “The Conservation of Two Marble Sculptures in the J. Paul Getty Museum,” The J. Paul Getty 
Museum Journal 9 (1981): 103. 

752 Jerry Podany, “A Drawer Full of Noses: Shifting Tastes and Ancient Sculpture” (2016 George Stout Lecture, 
Isabella Stewart Gardiner Museum, Boston, MA, January 28, 2016). 

753 The Getty has conserved sculptures from many institutions, including LACMA and the Santa Barbara Museum 
of Art. These include artworks originally from the Lansdowne and Hope Collections. 

754 Cavaceppi, Raccolta Vol. 1, fig. 21. Exact provenance is difficult as Cavaceppi notes that the sculpture “existente 
in Inghilterria” in his 1768 publication but Lansdowne did not initiate his collecting until 1771 (Michaelis, Ancient 
Marbles, 436), The Lansdowne Athlete, 15 century BCE or 17 century CE, copy after Greek original of circa 340- 
330 BCE by Lysippos, marble, 180.34 x 58.42 x 52.07 cm, Los Angeles, LACMA, Inv. 49.23.12. 

755 Howard discusses the popularity of boxing to English purchasers at that time and the variety of works that 
were altered to represent the subject. Seymour Howard, “Some Eighteenth-Century ‘Restored’ Boxers,” Journal 
of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 56 (1993): 238-55. 
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1949.755 At that time, LACMA conservators removed the eighteenth-century arms created by 
Cavaceppi, as well as an added fig leaf, and in 1979, the Athlete was loaned to the Getty where 
more conservation treatments took place. When the Getty commenced its conservation they 
ascertained that, in addition to replacement arms, the sculpture had a new base including 
both feet and lower part of tree trunk support, top of the head, nose and left testicle. 
Pigmented plaster had been used to repair damage to the lip, and the head, the lower left calf 
and ankle had been attached using iron pins and shellac, with joins camouflaged using 


pigmented wax or plaster.””” 


In 1979, following the aesthetic of the Getty’s then Head of Antiquities Conservation, Zdravko 
Barov, a decision was made to remove as many as possible of the eighteenth-century 
restorations that were not necessary for the stability of the artwork as was feasible. Barov 
further decided to irrevocably alter any eighteenth-century additions not able to be removed, 
such as the base and lower legs, by texturing the surface. When the Athlete was once again 
exhibited in 1980 the artwork was displayed with no arms, without the top of the head, nose 
or left testicle, and the feet and base were textured with deep chisel marks so that museum 
visitors could discern the modernity of these pieces and their distinction from the ancient 


fragment (fig. 278). 


In 2005, following symposia on marble and the history of restoration, many curators and 
conservators questioned the previous approach to de-restoration, as seen with the treatment 
of the Athlete, and the statue was conserved again.”?5 This resulted in the replacement of the 
top of the head, nose, and a smoothing of the deliberately damaged feet and base to minimise 
visual disparity from the rest of the surface.””? At that time, Podany, noted that he “would 
have no objection to reinstating all the restorations as long as the label explained what was 
what ... and why”.’©° In January 2017, the Athlete was still on display at LACMA, without its 


eighteenth-century boxer arms, and the rest of the composition was in a state similar to the 


756 Podany, “The Conservation of Two Marble Sculptures,” n. 4. 

737 It was thought that the marble for the nose and testicle had been taken from a large hole under the proper 
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760 Shtrum, “LACMA’s Classical Sculpture Collection Reconsidered - Again,” 202. It should be noted that the 
sculpture is owned by LACMA, not the Getty, and the conservation and display of objects is at the discretion of 
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2005 version (fig. 279), suggesting that, at LACMA, the display philosophy had not changed in 


the previous decade. 


In the case of the Athlete, the decision to de-restore the composition in the early 1980s, and 
then partially re-restore it in the early 2000s, demonstrates that there is not a single cohesive 
approach taken when ancient sculptures are considered. In addition, the repeated alteration 
undertaken can result in uncertainty for classicists and art historians in their attempt to locate 
a work in a place or time. Between 1768, when Cavaceppi published a sketch of the 
composition, and 1930, when the Athlete was sold at auction, a fig leaf was added to the 
genital area of the sculpture (fig. 280), a common practice seen on many ancient statues in 
the Vatican Museums. The medium of the fig leaf is not noted in published reports, nor how 
it was attached, but it is possible that the genital area of the sculpture may have been 
damaged or altered to accommodate its placement. However, the pubic hair of the 
composition is used by archaeologist Sasha Kansteiner to argue that the Athlete actually 
represents a lost work by Polykleitos from the fifth century BCE, rather than the more widely 
known and copied composition by Lysippos from the third century BCE.””1 While her assertion 
cannot be definitively disproved without knowing the specific changes that Cavaceppi, as well 
as later restorers and/or conservators have made to the composition, it is not possible to 
confirm her argument. The alterations perpetuated throughout its history have compromised 
assessment of the statue’s authenticity, yet it is described by the museum as a first century 


Roman copy of an original by 4** century BCE Greek sculptor, Lysippos. 


A further example of an ancient sculpture which has been de-restored and then re-restored is 
Leda and the Swan, also originally from Lansdowne’s collection (fig. 202). Leda was excavated 
in 1775 from the Magnani Villa on the Palatine Hill in Rome. At that time it was described to 
Townley in a letter from antiquary James Byres (1734-1817) as fragmented and “of midling 
sculpture”.’©? Six months later, the sculpture was again described to Townley, this time by 
Hamilton, as being “in good preservation tho wanting both arms, the head its own tho in a 


new mossa & with regard to sculptour the best | have yet seen.”7° In August 1776, Hamilton 


761 Sascha Kansteiner, “Ein Apoxyomenos des 5. Jahrhunderts: Überlegungen zu einer von Cavaceppi erganzten 
Statue in Los Angeles,” in History of the Restoration of Ancient Stone Sculpture, ed. Janet Burnett Grossman, Jerry 
Podany, and Marion True (Los Angeles: J. Paul Getty Museum, 2003), 53-54. 

762 Ty 7/685: October 23, 1775. 

763 TY 7/608: March 29, 1776. The term “mossa” is explained by Cassidy as meaning “position”. Cassidy, Life and 
Letters, 347-49. 
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offered the Leda to Lansdowne for £100 with a slightly different description noting that it had 
been restored and that “for excellence of sculptour surpasses every other. The head ... is 
doubtful whether it be its own ... right arm & part of the left with some of the drapery 
restored.”’4 It is clear from correspondence to Townley, discussed in Chapter 1, that 
collectors were interested in the completeness of objects that they acquired and dealers 
provided this detail when advertising their wares. But, as is apparent with many objects, 
including the Leda, the dealers were not entirely truthful in their descriptions about the level 


of damage or restoration. 


In 1976, due to the fracturing of marble around a pin in a finger of the right hand of Leda, the 
decision was made to remove all of the eighteenth-century restorations in keeping with the 
philosophy of senior conservators at the Getty to reduce objects to their ancient fragments. 
After partial removal of sections that could be separated, including the head, both arms and 
a portion of the drapery (figs. 281-282), the now unexhibitable torso was consigned to 
storage.’© In 1991, a decision was made to continue the conservation of Leda but under the 
updated aesthetics of Podany, it was decided that the eighteenth-century restorations should 
be reinstated. The composition was found to comprise 137 separate fragments of marble, 
from both Carrara in Italy and Mount Pentelicus in Greece. Stable isotopic analysis found that 
the head was probably from the same-quarried source as the body and therefore could be 


766 Following extensive effort, the composition was entirely 


original to the sculpture. 
deconstructed, and then reassembled using modern reversible techniques and stainless-steel 
pins and rods. At the time of reassembly, the decision was made to reincorporate the 
eighteenth-century marble repairs and additions, to allow for the display of a complete 
composition demonstrating the changing aesthetic from de-restoration in the 1970s to re- 
restoration in the 1990s. Although joins and damaged areas were treated to appear visually 


ambiguous, under close inspection they are still discernible and notified to museum patrons 


through signage (fig. 283 - 284).’°” 


764 August 8, 1776: Bowood House Archives, Box AA3. Published in Cassidy, Life and Letters |, 360-362. 

765 True, “Changing Approaches,” 7-8. 

766 Although stable isotopic analysis confirms that the marble from the head and the body came from the same 
quarry, conservation reports dated 2013 and the museum label note that the head is ancient but not from the 
same sculpture. 

767 Information sourced from J. Paul Getty Museum Condition Report dated November 18, 2013, conservation 
folder, and discussion with Eduardo Sanchez, January 17, 2017. 
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Another sculpture to be both de-restored and then re-restored is the Lansdowne Herakles, 
also from Lansdowne’s collection (fig. 285).”°2 On January 11, 1792, Jenkins reported to 
Townley that he had purchased a statue of Herakles from an auction of objects excavated at 
Hadrian’s Villa and offered it for sale at £500. He noted that the composition was complete, 
missing nothing except for a “piece of the leg between the part below the knee and above the 
ankle”, 7“? suggesting that this was the only section restored. From the same sale, Jenkins had 
acquired a Discobolus and documentation suggests that Lansdowne and Townley came to an 


770 In March, Jenkins confirmed that 


agreement as to who would take each sculpture. 
Lansdowne would purchase the work and it remained in his collection until J. Paul Getty (1892- 


1976) acquired it in 1951.771 


In 1976, the Herakles received the same treatment as the Lansdowne Athlete and Leda, and 
was stripped of eighteenth-century additions by Getty conservators, led by Barov. As with the 
Leda, the justification for the removal of restorations was the deterioration of the internal 
iron rods used to support and join together the sculpture. What is interesting about the 
approach used is that additions that were not necessary to stabilise or support the 
composition were replaced with cast shells made out of fibreglass-reinforced thixotropic 
epoxy paste. The large back part of the lion skin, both ends of the club, the tip of the nose 
and the penis were not replaced, and part of the fingers were left missing. Epoxy 
replacements were made of the right forearm, wrist, chip from the right thigh, whole left calf, 
small chips from the left wrist, the centre of the left arm including the elbow, breaks above 
the rear right elbow, and behind the right knee. The eighteenth-century base, which 
supported the older original foundation, was removed, and to support the now weakened 
composition, external stainless-steel support rods were added that extended into a new 
travertine pedestal. The epoxy additions were recessed slightly “so that while the overall 
impression of the whole sculpture is preserved, the additions can be readily identified even 


by the nonexpert eye.”””” Barov elaborated on his philosophy, noting further: 


768 Statue of Hercules (Lansdowne Herakles), c. 125, marble, 193.5 x 77.5 x 73 cm, Los Angeles, J. Paul Getty 
Museum, Inv. 70.AA.109. 

769 TY 7/511: January 11, 1792. 
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The new restoration of the statue was made not only for technical reasons but also to 
show the original as much as possible free of alien additions. The emphasis is now on 
what is left of the original, with additions limited to those necessary to cover the 
technical joins. It should also be noted that the statue now turns more forcefully to 
the left than when it was viewed on the eighteenth century pedestal.””3 

However, conservation records indicate that Herakles was restored by dealers prior to its 


acquisition by the Getty. A letter from the conservation folder dated 24 April 1952, from 


antiquities dealers Spink and Son, notes: 


The open crack down the centre of the body was filled in, the nose restored, toes 
attended to. The tree trunk was pinned and repaired in two places. The old joint near 
the hand and the new joint slightly higher were fitted with iron pegs. The bad chips in 
the drapery were taken out and the whole figure cleaned.’ 
The restoration carried out by dealers in 1952 was clearly designed to make the Herakles 
appear as complete and perfect as possible prior to its sale, using similar techniques to those 
of eighteenth-century restorers. This is particularly evident in the attempt to obscure the 
crack through the centre of the body and replacement of the nose. Retaining the authenticity 
of the artwork does not appear to be a priority to the dealer, but was clearly of greater 
importance in 1976 when the decision was made to return the work to a state comprising only 


ancient parts. 


Such extensive conservation, including the de-restoration and re-restoration of sculptures 
has, however, allowed Getty staff to better understand the interventions of eighteenth- 
century restorers. According to Barov’s conservation report, both the head and the body of 
the Herakles were systematically trimmed down to de-emphasize damage to the left side, and 
considerable re-carving was carried out under the left arm and on the fronts of thighs. A 
supporting strut was removed from between the right arm and thigh. Recutting affected both 
shoulders, the left knee and the head, and was most evident in both eyes, as the lower eyelids 
have been moved down and enlarged at the outer corners. Both ears were made smaller and 
the curve of the head was altered.””” As with Leda, the restorers of Herakles used two 


different types of marble, Pentelic and Carrara, obscuring differences with coloured stucco or 


773 Barov, “Conservation Report,” 4. 

774 Letter dated April 24, 1952 from R. Forrer, Manager, Antique Department, Spink & Son, to N. Bramlett of 
California. Sourced from Conservation Folder: J. Paul Getty Museum. 
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wax, in an obvious attempt to present a cohesive and complete sculpture to prospective 
purchasers.’’© This completion, obvious to modern conservators once the artwork was 
cleaned, further demonstrates how important complete statues were to eighteenth-century 


collectors. 


However, while undertaking my own research of the Herakles, | found evidence that the 
sculpture may have been more significantly altered than previously realised. In consulting the 
Lexicon Iconographicum Mythologiae Classicae (LIMC), an encyclopaedia cataloguing 
representations of myth in ancient objects, | found that in all representations of Herakles, the 
lion skin is always held or placed on the left side.””7 Herakles is never depicted in sculpture, 
vase painting, coins or gems with his lion skin on the right. Representation of his club and its 
placement do differ, and sometimes are shown on his left shoulder, but the only exception 
which shows the lion skin placed on the right is the Lansdowne Herakles. While it is not 
possible to definitively prove that the Herakles is a pastiche cobbled together by an 
eighteenth-century restorer, | propose that it is possible that the lion skin and foot were re- 
carved from a spare piece of old marble or broken statue and added to a sculpture of an 
athlete. Adding to the evidence for my suggestion that the lion skin could have been added 
in the eighteenth century and is not part of the original sculpture, | have found that the feet 
and the lion skin are entirely separate and on their own sections of ancient base, and that an 
iron support was added which extends through the lion skin and into the added eighteenth- 
century base (fig. 286). When | queried this with Podany, who was the senior conservator on 
the restoration of the Herakles, he noted that “IF the skin is part of a major re-cutting (of a 
tree trunk or a column for example) a lot would have to be explained, especially the placement 
of the hand (which is integral to the skin)”, but he did acknowledge that it is a question not 


previously discussed at the Getty.””” 


Herakles demonstrates many phases of restoration and conservation. Modern science reveals 
these, but more importantly, it undermines the attributions made by earlier scholars. As 
already established, proponents of Kopienkritik attempted to identify the antecedent for later 


Roman copies and to assign those copies to the oeuvre of known sculptors, and in this case, 


776 Stable Isotope Ratio Analysis provided to Jerry Podany by the University of Georgia, January 20, 1994. Sourced 
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Furtvvangler attributed the Herakles to fourth-century-BCE Greek sculptor Skopas. 
Furtwangler noted that “the type of head is thoroughly Attic” and “it is evident that these 
heads, and that of the Lansdowne statue more especially, form the basis for that type of 
Herakles which has been assigned to Skopas on good grounds.”””” While his attributions were 
based on stylistic comparison and analysis, the interventions of eighteenth-century restorers 
were unknown to him and therefore not taken into consideration. It is therefore less likely, 


based on stylistic comparison, that the Herakles resembles an original by Skopas. 


The 1976 de-restoration was not the end of the story for the Herakles. By 1991, the epoxy 
used to replace eighteenth-century marble had deteriorated and discoloured, becoming 
unsightly, and as noted by Podany “revealed more about the recent history of restoration than 
about the Herakles that had been so much a part of art history for two centuries.””°° The 
decision vvas then taken to reinstate the eighteenth-century restorations, vvith “the desire to 
present a unified and clear representation of the sculpture from at least one of its many 
incarnations.” In terms of determining the authenticity of the statue as an ancient 
sculpture, Herakles demonstrates the complexities involved when a sculpture has not simply 
been restored, but repeatedly conserved to meet differing display aesthetics over multiple 
decades. While in 2017 Herakles and Leda look “as similar as possible to their appearance at 
the point of their last permanent alteration in the eighteenth century”,’® scholars of classical 
antiquity must approach cautiously, with full awareness of how significantly the sculpted 


artworks have been altered. 


Authenticity driven by personal philosophy 


As demonstrated in the de- and then re-restorations of the Lansdowne Herakles, Leda and 
Athlete, the philosophy of curators and conservators, perhaps reflecting wider trends, can 
greatly affect the conservation and display of an ancient marble. In many ways this is similar 


to Townley’s approach in altering the arms of the Small Venus discussed in Chapter 1. From 
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the 1990s until his retirement in 2016, the approach to conservation of antiquities at the Getty 
was very much driven by Podany. He outlined four founding principles that he believed all 
conservation should adhere to: firstly, that any interventions should be completely and easily 
reversible, without adverse effect upon the original material; secondly, that all products must 
be tested to ensure no adverse reactions with the ancient material occur, and that they will 
remain stable over time; thirdly, that any fill should stop abruptly at the point where the 
worked surface or form begins; and fourthly, that all products must be visually sympathetic 
with the original material.” Podany also advocated for the retention of eighteenth-century 


restorations while educating museum visitors as to their placement, noting: 


.. conservators of the mid-twentieth century not only removed the material evidence 
of irreversible historical changes to works of antiquity (the previous restorations that 
reflected the knowledge and fashions of that period), but added aspects to the 
assumed ‘pure’ artefact that did not perceptually recede, but rather over-powered the 
ancient fragment — or at best layered onto it contemporary tastes. What was gained 
is often questionable as we stare at the amputated remains of antiquity that must 
compete for our attention with foreign planes of synthetic cleanliness. ... Earlier 
restored additions, when they were saved, are being put back in recognition that they 
reflect an irreversible alteration, a reflection of a certain moment in time, and a certain 
understanding of antiquity colored by that period’s taste and beliefs. ’* 
In order to explain more fully his principles, Podany offers the example of a Hellenistic marble 
head that had been cleaved in half, leaving a wedge-shaped loss (fig. 287).’8° Podany’s stated 
goal for the project was to “minimize the disturbing character of the loss” and this was 
accomplished by creating a fill that was modelled to resemble a fractured marble surface. On 
close inspection the fill was discernible as separate to the ancient marble, but the overall 
effect was to unify the portrait, which with a flat, un-textured fill would have “imposed a 
prosthetic element.”’®> This approach seems to demonstrate a halfway point between 
displaying the authentic broken fragment as advocated during the 1970s and 80s, and the 
complete restoration that would have been undertaken in the eighteenth century. Most 


important in Podany’s approach is the ability to show the ancient fragment to its best effect, 


while still retaining the integrity of the ancient sections. 
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In early 2017, Podany’s approach was still being adhered to in the work of Eduardo Sanchez, 
a close colleague and subordinate of Podany at the Getty. At that time, Sanchez was working 
to conserve the Statue of a Draped Female and reattach the head which had become 
separated from the rest of the work (fig. 1).737 In my discussion with Sanchez in January 2017, 
he explained his intentions with regard to conservation of the statue, stating that he would 
attempt to reposition the figure as it was originally intended. He further elaborated that it 
was not his intention to remodel and replace the arms and missing drapery, but instead to 
clean off the majority of the disfiguring patina, with the statue itself being testament to its 
history.’88 Of primary concern to Sanchez was the reinstatement of the head, and the cleaning 
and mounting of the sculpture for display. Once the statue was cleaned with water-based 
chemical solutions or non-destructive lasers, the head would be reattached using a stainless- 
steel locking pin and the entire sculpture would be mounted upon a customised resin base 


attached to a steel frame, to position the composition securely.’°° 


The headless Statue of a Draped Female was purchased by the Getty in 1972 and had evidence 
of earlier restoration, including the replacement of a right arm and a shoulder, a left arm 
below the elbow and sections of drapery.””” Isotopic ratio analysis found that the sections of 
marble originated from both Aphrodisias and Hymettos, and that sections showed a dark tan 
crust and rough surface.”?1 Because most of the damage was to the figure’s proper right side, 
the sculpture may have fallen in that direction, necessitating a new shoulder and arm. The 
damaged shoulder area has been completely excised and trimmed back, with a large flat 
section being created to allow for the addition of a newly sculpted shoulder (fig. 4). Despite 


being able to identify this restoration, it is not possible to determine its time of application. 


The original head of the statue was located in 2016 at the Royal Athena Galleries in New York 
and was purchased by the Getty for reinstatement with the body. It has also been restored 
during its history but again the date of the restoration cannot be determined. Nonetheless, 


conservators believe it is likely to have been within the previous 10 years, due to a note found 


787 Statue of a Draped Female, J. Paul Getty Museum, Inv. 72.AA.153. 

788 Conservation with Eduardo Sanchez, January 17, 2017, Getty Villa. 

783 Annelisa Stephan, “Surprises as an Ancient Statue is Prepped to Receive its Missing Head,” The Iris: Behind the 
Scenes at the Getty, December 15, 2016, http://blogs.getty.edu/iris/surprises-as-an-ancient-statue-is-prepped- 
to-receive-its-missing-head/. 

790 lifi Frel, Roman Portraits in the Getty Museum (Malibu: J. Paul Getty Museum, 1981), 131. 

791 Margolis and Showers, “Ancient Greek and Roman Marble Sculpture,” 287. 
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in a drilled hole in the neck that stated “nose and eyes by t”.””” The head had been removed 
through the use of an electric drill and levers but was confirmed as original by comparing 
moulds and casts of the head and neck.”?3 As Sanchez removed plaster fill from around the 
waist of the figure, he found that the sculpture was made from two separate pieces of marble 
joined together at waist level. He suggested that when later restorers altered the 
composition, they incorrectly rotated the upper body leaving a visible gap, which they 


remedied by filling with plaster. 


In 2019 the statue was on display at the Getty Villa, and as shown in figure 2, Sanchez has 
adhered to his intentions. While the head and the shoulder have been reinstated, Sanchez 
has not completed the statue by adding forearms and hands, as would have been done during 
the eighteenth century. Nor has he disguised the work of restorers, instead leaving the left 
arm with its straight trimmed edge and drilled hole ready for insertion of a supporting pin. 
Podany’s approach with regard to authenticity and the way that ancient sculpture should be 
conserved and displayed is evident in Sanchez’s conservation of the Statue of a Draped 
Female; however, other conservation work undertaken at the Getty demonstrates a changing 


approach. 


An artefact that demonstrates a shift in thinking regarding the conservation of ancient 
sculptures is the Lansdowne Hermes, now owned by the Santa Barbara Museum of Art (fig. 
200). As discussed in Chapter 5, the Hermes was excavated by Gavin Hamilton and its 
condition was misrepresented to Lansdowne to facilitate its sale. In 2016, the Hermes was 
loaned to the Getty where antiquities conservator Erik Risser was in charge of stabilising the 
composition and preparing it for temporary public display at the Getty Centre. As previously 
noted, at that time Risser discovered that the sculpture had been made by combining two 
separate statues. The legs and plinth had come from one statue and the plinth had been split 
in half, with an additional section added, to accommodate the position of the legs of the upper 


half of a second statue (fig. 201).’4 


What makes the conservation of the Hermes unusual and incongruent with Podany’s previous 


approach to authenticity is that Risser has obscured all evidence of previous restoration or 


792 Annelisa Stephan, “Surprises”. 

793 Lyra Kilston, “A Curator’s Keen Eye Reunites Statue”s Head with Body,” The Iris: Behind the Scenes at the 
Getty, July 27, 2016, http://blogs.getty.edu/iris/a-curators-keen-eye-reunites-statues-head-vvith-body/. 

794 Discussion with Erik Risser at the Getty Villa, January 16, 2017. 
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flaws, instead returning the sculpture to almost pristine condition with all evidence of breaks, 
repairs and joins almost entirely obliterated. In 1835, those joins were able to be seen, as 


evidenced by a description of the Hermes published by the Society of Dilettanti: 


The right hand, indeed, with the right leg from above the knee, and the left leg from a 
little below it, are restoration; and the trunk of the palm tree has been added. The left 
hand broken off has been rejoined; but all the rest is entire, except a very small portion 
of the tip of the nose, which has been well restored.’?° 
However, in January 2017 | closely examined the Hermes while it was on loan to the Getty and 
found it extremely difficult, even in close proximity to the sculpture, to discern areas of repair. 
Figure 201 demonstrates there is a large join at the upper thigh, and the fingers from the 
proper left hand are broken and missing. Yet figures 288 and 289 show that Risser has 
completely hidden all evidence of the joins, in contrast to the conservation of Leda undertaken 
by Sanchez (fig. 283), where the joins have been minimised but are still visible. While Risser’s 
approach goes against the conservation philosophy of Podany, it is important to note that the 
Hermes is owned by the Santa Barbara Museum of Art and that the level of conservation or 
restoration is at the discretion of the owner.’%° On the basis that conservation is stabilising 
an object, while restoration is bringing an object back to what it might have looked like 
originally, it could be said that the Hermes has been restored rather than conserved, but 
questions remain regarding how it should be considered. It is worth asking if this is an 
authentic ancient composition, or if it is instead an authentic representation of eighteenth- 
century taste. In addition, now that all evidence of eighteenth-century restoration has been 
concealed by Risser, one might ask if the sculpture can even be studied as an artefact of the 


eighteenth century. 


The Getty is not the only institution to wrestle with issues around authenticity and ancient 
objects. Both the Glyptothek in Munich and the Ny Carlsberg Glypotek in Copenhagen have 
demonstrated the approaches of their institutions, as ancient marbles within their collections 
were de-restored and then re-restored during the twentieth century. Prior to 1978, the 
Sciarra Amazon (fig. 290) from the Ny Carlsberg Glypotek collection was restored with the left 


arm resting on a pillar using a copy from the Metropolitan Museum of Art (previously in the 


795 The Society of Dilettanti, Specimens of Antient Sculpture, Aegyptian, Etruscan, Greek and Roman: Selected 
from Different Collections in Great Britain. Vol II, Vol. II (London: Payne and Foss, 1835), Plate XXXVII. 

796 Robert Campbell et al., “The Art and Science of Conservation,” Bulletin of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences 61, no. 4 (2008): 15. 
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Lansdowne collection) as an exemplar.”?7 As in other institutions around the world, in 1978 
the decision was made to de-restore the composition and “purity reigned”, despite the fact 
that the sculpture was missing the entire left shoulder.”?£ In 1987, curators decided to 


partially re-restore the composition. Curator Mette Moltesen notes: 


The Amazon ... looked painfully amputated. The line of the break from the left arm 
was like a scar from a particularly nasty operation. ... After much consideration ... a 
new shoulder ending just under the biceps was created [and] the statue has now 
become more harmonious and pleasing to look at. But what is it we have done? It is 
not a reconstruction either of the Roman statue or of one of its later restored 
conditions; it is, in fact, the creation of a new state. We have chosen to show the 
shoulder broken at the point at which we had preferred it to be broken. This is taking 
an aesthetic rather than an art-historical view of the sculpture; we could perhaps call 
it faking the fragmentl””” 


While the Amazon is undoubtedly more attractive to museum visitors in its current condition, 


the fact remains that it no longer entirely represents the intention of the original artist. It 


does, however, represent the aesthetics of curators at the Ny Carlsberg Glypotek. 


A slightly different approach to the same problem is apparent at the Glyptothek in Munich, 
which demonstrates both de- and re-restoration of ancient sculptures over an extended time 
period. The museum is the owner of one of the most well-known and iconic examples of 
ancient sculpture, the Barberini Faun (fig. 291), but its appearance has changed dramatically 
during many restorations, providing an insight into issues of authenticity.2°° The current 
appearance of the Faun could be considered a pastiche of ancient and modern, due largely to 
the irreversible alterations made by early restorers from 1642 onwards. While still considered 
to be a work of the Hellenistic period (331 — 200 BCE), its origins before 1628 are unknown, 
when it was discovered during fortification work at Castel Sant’Angelo in Rome.501 An 
inventory of the collection of Cardinal Francesco Barberini, compiled between 1632 and 1640, 


describes the Faun as seated with the arm over the head.2°* However, by 1642, the rear of 


797 The Sciarra Amazon, c. 150 CE, marble, H. 197 cm, Copenhagen, Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, Inv. 1569. 

798 Mette Moltesen, “De-Restoring and Re-Restoring: Fifty Years of Restoration Work in the Ny Carlsberg 
Glyptotek,” in History of the Restoration of Ancient Stone Sculpture, ed. Janet Burnett Grossman, Jerry Podany, 
and Marion True (Los Angeles: J. Paul Getty Museum, 2003), 213. 

799 ibid., 213-14. 

800 Barberini Faun, marble, H. 2.15 m, Munich, Glyptothek, Inv. 218. 

801 Brunilde Sismondo Ridgway, Hellenistic Sculpture |: The Styles of ca. 331-200 B.C. (Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 2001), 314. 

802 Marilyn Aronberg Lavin, Seventeenth Century Barberini Documents and Inventories of Art (New York: New 
York University Press, 1975), 133. 
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the composition had been carved flat and the composition was illustrated as fully supine (fig. 


292).503 


Betvveen 1642 and 1704, the sculpture received a nevv right leg and left arm, the ancient left 
leg vvas reattached, and through the addition of an elaborate carved support, the figure vvas 
once again seated, although at an extreme angle. In 1799, restorer Vincenzo Pacetti (1746 — 
1820) altered the thigh of the right leg, replaced the ancient left leg and changed the base, 
thus significantly changing the posture.505 In order to firmly affix the new marble limbs, 
Pacetti trimmed and flattened all joins and natural fractures to create a closer fit, which 
irrevocably altered the surface, meaning that original pieces could no longer be reinstated.50? 
Pacetti’s alterations were retained until 1968, when conservators decided to return the statue 
to its perceived correct seating position by the addition of a new stainless-steel pedestal, and 


the base and left leg were removed.®° 


In their 1981 publication, Francis Haskell and Nicholas Penny noted that the left leg was still 
missing, but when | observed the statue in 2015, the left leg had been reinstated.507 Due to 
its many and damaging restorations, the Faun is currently displayed without the left arm, but 
still retains Pacetti’s additions to the legs, representing both an ancient composition and the 
aesthetics of eighteenth- and twenty-first-century restorers and conservators. While much 
about the Glyptothek’s philosophy regarding authenticity can only be surmised from evidence 
on the sculptures themselves, it is clear that, like the Getty, the Glyptothek’s conservation 


philosophy is constantly evolving, influenced and driven by the tastes and staff of the time. 


The representation of ancient works in museums does alter the perception of viewers, and 
this is exemplified in the comments of art historian and Rembrandt specialist Ernst van der 
Wetering. Van der Wetering has viewed the Barberini Faun in both de-restored and re- 
restored form, and notes that the de-restoration caused him to perceive the sculpture in a 


different way. In its restored state, van der Wetering felt that the composition demonstrated 


803 Girolamo [Tetius Hieronymus] Teti, Aedes Barberinae ad Quirinalem: A Comite Hieronymo Tetio Pervsino 
Descriptae (Rome: Mascardus, 1642), pl 215. 

804 Haskell and Penny, Taste and the Antique, 204. 

805 Dieter Ahrens, “Restoration of Stone Sculpture at the Munich Glyptothek,” Studies in Conservation 16, no. 
Sup. 1 (1971): 66-67. 

806 Dieter Ahrens, “Ein Faun Ervvacht,” Epoca (Deutsch Ausgabe), 1968, 24. 

807 Haskell and Penny, Taste and the Antique, 204. Published images from the Munich Glyptothek accessed March 
29, 2017, show the Faun missing only the left arm, http://www.antike-am-koenigsplatz.mwn.de/en/ancient- 
masterpieces/museum-highlights/archive-of-museum-highlights/barberini-faun.html. 
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“extreme realism”, while without limbs, his attention was focussed on the modelling of the 
stone and “its decorative patterns of concave and convex forms.”“08 This is an issue that 
modern museums grapple with in their decisions to de-/re-restore objects within their 
collection, and in which the authenticity of the object plays only a minor part. Instead, as 
demonstrated in the case of the Sciarra Amazon, the issue can become the aesthetics of the 
viewing public and what they would prefer to see. This could be the case with the Lansdowne 
Hermes, displayed as it would have looked following its restoration in the eighteenth century. 
While other sculptures from the Lansdowne collection currently represent Podany’s approach 
to authenticity, it is not known what may happen to those objects in the future when 
influenced by the approach of a different senior conservator. The same can be said for objects 
in Townley’s collection that are currently held in storage. Should the Wolfson Galleries reopen 
to the public and Townley’s sculptures be placed on display, the extent of conservation and 


how the objects are displayed will be determined by curators and conservators of the time. 


The quest of museums and institutions to display only authentic ancient works is evident from 
the beginning of the nineteenth century in edicts and decrees from popes and the King of 
Naples. In both cases, these institutions instigated policies to acquire objects of known 
authenticity and to leave ancient works unrestored. In contrast, most modern museums 
approach the conservation of ancient marble cautiously, advocating for processes that are 
fully reversible and materials discernible from ancient structures, yet displaying works that 
represent multiple time periods and aesthetics. Decisions relating to the handling and display 
of ancient marbles are at the discretion of individual institutions and individual conservators, 
and represent the evolving aesthetics and philosophies of the museums themselves. While 
the use of scientific techniques to determine authenticity is now prevalent, these techniques 
are not infallible and can only work effectively in combination with experienced conservators 
and art historians. The quest for authenticity in the modern era can be a flexible ideal, 
changing to suit the requirements of the individual institution in their endeavours to engage 


the viewing public. 


Authenticity has become an important focus of museums in recent decades, both in 


determining the authenticity of objects, but also in the desire to publicly display only authentic 


808 Ernst van de Wetering, “Theoretical Considerations with Respect to the Completion of Works of Art,” in 
Problems of the Completion of Art Objects (Budapest: Institute of Conservation and Methodology of Museums, 
1979), 54. 
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objects, termed by David Lowenthal as the ‘modern cult of authenticity”.50? Online catalogues 
and museum labels in particular reveal this, providing provenance and contextual information 
to museum visitors (figs. 293).510 This impetus has been driven, in part, by new scientific 
techniques and tests that allow additional insights not previously obtainable. Despite this, 
curators and conservators have struggled to balance the display of authentic sculptures with 
the display of aesthetically pleasing sculptures, seen in the de-restoration and then re- 
restoration era of the late twentieth century, and changing philosophies of conservation in 
the twenty-first century. Authenticity then, even within the same institution, is an evolving 
concept, interpreted differently depending on the individual. This is particularly evident at 
the Getty, where the entire antiquities collection was re-envisioned in 2017-2018 at the 
instigation of museum director Timothy Potts. All of the Getty Villa galleries were changed 
from a thematic to chronological display of objects, intended to situate the art objects within 


their cultural and historical context.511 


It is not just modern museums that are concerned with authenticity, however, particularly 
when objects have been restored. According to nineteenth-century art critic John Ruskin 


(1819-1900) restoration was the worst manner of destruction, and he noted that: 


[Restoration] means the most total destruction which a building can suffer: a 
destruction out of which no remnants can be gathered: a destruction accompanied 
with false description of the thing destroyed. Do not let us deceive ourselves in this 
important matter; it is impossible, as impossible as to raise the dead, to restore 
anything that has ever been great or beautiful in architecture. That which | have above 
insisted upon as the life of the whole, that spirit which is given only by the hand and 
eye of the workman, never can be recalled. Another spirit may be given by another 
time, and it is then a new building; but the spirit of the dead workman cannot be 
summoned up, and commanded to direct other hands, and other thoughts. ... The first 
step to restoration ... is to dash the old work to pieces; the second is usually to put up 
the cheapest and basest imitation which can escape detection, but in all cases, 


809 Lowenthal, “Art and Authenticity,” 843-45. 

810 The museum label, observed in January 2017, includes an etching of the Marbury Hall Zeus as it was displayed 
at the Villa d’Este in Tivoli in the sixteenth century, and the museum catalogue entry includes an extensive 
provenance from 1572. “Statue of Jupiter (Marbury Hall Zeus),” The J. Paul Getty Museum, accessed Tuesday 21, 
May, 2019, http://www.getty.edu/art/collection/objects/7041/unknown-maker-statue-of-jupiter-marbury-hall- 
zeus-roman-100-1-bc/. 

811 For detail on changes see Amelia Wong, “New Year, New Changes for the Getty Villa,” The Iris: Behind the 
Scenes at the Getty (blog), January 3, 2017, http://blogs.getty.edu/iris/new-year-new-changes-for-the-getty- 
villa/. Timothy Potts, “A New Vision for the Collection at the Getty Villa,” The Iris: Behind the Scenes at the Getty 
(blog), April 2, 2018, http://blogs.getty.edu/iris/a-new-vision-for-the-collection-at-the-getty-villa/. Jeffrey Spier, 
“What’s New to Explore in the Reinstalled Getty Villa Galleries,” The Iris: Behind the Scenes at the Getty (blog), 
April 11, 2018, http://blogs.getty.edu/iris/new-to-explore-in-the-reinstalled-getty-villa-galleries/. For detail on 
the previous installations see True and Silvetti, The Getty Villa. 
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however careful, and however laboured, an imitation still, a cold model of such parts 
as can be modelled, with conjectural supplement ...517 
And yet, in the latter half of the eighteenth century, restoration of sculptures was endemic 
and tacitly accepted by Townley, Lansdowne, Blundell, and probably hundreds of other Grand 
Tourist collectors. Townley’s correspondence suggests that, as with the changing attitudes of 
modern curators and conservators, authenticity was an imprecise ideal, interpreted and 


understood differently depending on the requirements of the individual. 


812 John Ruskin, The Seven Lamps of Architecture (London: Electric Book Company, 2001), 252-53. 
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Figure 3. Statue of Draped Female (detail). Note join between two slabs of marble at waist of figure. 


Figure 4. Statue of a Draped Female (detail) Figure 5. Statue of a Draped Female (detail). 
showing trimmed left shoulder with hole ready Disarticulated fragment from the shoulder. 
for insertion of metal pin. Fragment photographed upside down, the narrow 


section at the base is the top of the shoulder where 
it joins the mantle. 
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Figure 9. Vatican Discobolus (detail), first half of the 2" century, marble, H. 170 cm, 
Musei Vaticani, Museo Pio-Clementino, Inv. 2346. 


Figure 10. Friedrich Anders, Statue of Actaeon Figure 11. Gavin Hamilton, Statue of Actaeon 
attacked by his hounds, 1774, attacked by his hounds, 1775, 
black chalk on paper, 185 x 142 mm, pen and brown ink on paper, 170 x 130 mm, 
London, British Museum, London, British Museum, Inv. 2010,5006.102. 
Inv. 2010,5006.92. Image: © Trustees of the British Museum. 


Image: © Trustees of the British Museum. 
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Figure 15. William Chambers, The Seutotune Collection of Charles Townley in the Dining Room of his 
House in Park Street, Westminster, 1794, pen, grey ink and watercolour, 390 x 540 mm, London, 
British Museum, Inv. 1995,0506.8. Image: © Trustees of the British Museum. 


Figure 16. Statue of a Discobolus, also known as the Figure 17. Townley Discobolus, 2"¢ century, 
Massimo or Lancellotti Discobolus, marble, H. 169 x 105 x 63 cm, London, British 
c. 130-193, marble, H. 155 cm, Rome, Museo Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.43. 
Nazionale Romano, Inv. 126371. 
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Figure 18. Townley Discobolus (detail). 


Figure 19. Townley Discobolus (detail). 
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Figure 22. Vincenzo Dolcibene (attributed), Townley Discobolus, 1792, 
black chalk, 339 x 195 mm, London, British Museum, Inv. 2010,5006.91. 
Image: © Trustees of the British Museum. 
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Figure 23. Torso of the Discobolus wrongly restored as Figure 24. Torso of a Discobolus restored as 
Endymion, mid 2" century, marble, H. 165 cm, Endymion, 1768-1805, pen and ink, 357 x 203 mm, 
Florence, Galleria degli Uffizi, Inv. 212. London, British Museum, Inv. 2010,5006.1687. 


Image: © Trustees of the British Museum. 
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Figure 25. Torso of the Discobolus wrongly restored as a Figure 26. Dying Warrior, 1768-1805, pen and 
Dying Warrior, possibly 15" century, marble, H. 137cm, ink, 314 x 226 mm, London, British Museum, 
Rome, Musei Capitolini, Inv. 241. Inv. 2010,5006.1688. 

Image: © Trustees of the British Museum. 
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Figure 27. Torso of the Discobolus wrongly restored as Figure 28. Diomedes carrying off the Palladium, 
Diomedes with the Palladium, 120-140, marble, Wiltshire, 1772-1805, pen and ink, 357 x 205 mm, London, 
Bowood House. Image: Angelicoussis, Lansdowne British Museum, Inv. 2010,5006.1686. 
Collection: Catalogue, 30. Image: © Trustees of the British Museum. 
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Figure 29. Vatican Discobolus (detail), Figure 30. Vatican Discobolus (detail). 
Museo Pio-Clementino, Inv. 2346. 


Figure 31. Massimo Discobolus (detail), Museo Figure 32. Massimo Discobolus (detail). 


Nazionale Romano, Inv. 126371. Note the straight and 
trimmed break at the ankle and knee of the right leg. 
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Figure 37. Townley Discobolus (detail). Note eighteenth-century repairs to face. 


Figure 38. Townley Discobolus (detail). Note eighteenth-century repair to left buttock. 
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Figure 43. Statue of Venus, 1776, graphite on paper, 
208 x 103 mm, London, 
British Museum, Inv. 2010,5006.1616. 
Image: © Trustees of the British Museum. 
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Figure 44. Marble statue of Venus also known as 
Small Venus, 1-2" century, marble, H. 106 x 33 x 
35cm, London, British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.16. 


Figure 46. Bronze Figure of Aphrodite securing 
her drapery, bronze, 150-100 BCE, H. 27.4 cm, 
London, British Museum, Inv. 1910,0614.2. 
Image: © Trustees of the British Museum. 


Figure 47. Marble statue of Venus (detail), B Figure 48. Marble statue of Venus (detail). 
ritish Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.16. Note replacement nose. 
Note remains of support strut (puntello). 
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Figure 53. Attic Red-figure Calyx Krater, attributed to Figure 54. John Flaxman Jr., The Pegasus Vase, 


the Manner of the Peleus Painter, c. 450-440 BCE, H. 1786, Jasperware, H. 45 cm, London, British 
45.72 cm, London, British Museum, Inv. 1772,0320.26. Museum, Inv. 1786,0527.1. Image: © Trustees of 
Image: © Trustees of the British Museum. the British Museum. 


Figure 55. Caryatid from the Erechtheion, Figure 56. Townley Caryatid, c. 140-160, marble, 


421-406 BCE, marble. H. 228 cm, London, British H. 202 cm, London, British Museum, 
Museum, Inv. 1816,0610.128. Inv. 1805,0703.44. 


Image: © Trustees of the British Museum. 
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Figure 58. South Porch of the Erechtheion, Athens, Acropolis. 
Image: Wikimedia Commons. 
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Figure 60a. Pee A: Kritos and Nikolaos, Head of Figure 60b. Piranesi D: Head of Caryatid, Museo 
Caryatid, 161-171, marble, Rome, Villa Albani, Inv. 97. Braccio Nuovo, Inv. 2270. 
Image: Kammerer-Grothaus, “Der deus rediculus im Image: Alamy. 
Triopaion des Herodes Atticus,” pl. 90. 
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Figure 60c. Piranesi E: Head of Townley Caryatid, Ei 60d. Piranesi B: Head of 75) 


British Museum, İnv. 1805,0703.44. Villa Albani, Inv. 725. 
Image: © Trustees of the British Museum. Image: https://arachne.uni-koeln.de. 
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Figure 60e. Piranesi C: Head of Caryatid, Villa Albani, Figure 61. Townley Caryatid (detail -right side), 
Inv. 628. Image: https://arachne.uni-koeln.de. British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.44. 
Note dress weight on inside edge. Image: © 
Trustees of the British Museum. 


aes 4 
atue of Ariadne or a Maenad, 


dress vveight on outside edge. 2" century, marble, H. 161 cm, London, 
British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.22. 


Figure 62. Townley Caryatid (detail — left side). Note Figure 63. Marble st 
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Figure 65. Marble statue of Ariadne or a Maenad (detail). Figure 66. Dresden Artemis, marble. H. 152 
cm, Dresden, Staatliche Kunstsammlungen, 
Inv. HM 117. Image: Staatliche 
Kunstsammlungen Dresden. 


Figure 67. Marble statue of Ariadne or a Maenad (detail), Figure 68. Marble statue of Ariadne or a 
British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.22. Maenad (detail). 
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Figure 69. Winged Victory sacrificing a bull, 2° century, marble, H. 67.31 cm, London, British Museum, Inv. 
1805,0703.4 & 1805,0703.5. Image: © Trustees of the British Museum. 


Figure 70a. Marble statue of a youthful Pan, Figure 70b. Marble statue of a youthful Pan, 
c. 45 - 25 BCE, marble, H. 115 cm, London, c. 50 - 25 BCE, marble, H. 115 cm, London, 
British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.28. British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.29. 
Image: © Trustees of the British Museum. Image: © Trustees of the British Museum. 
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Figure 73. Marble Statuette of Cupid (detail). 


Figure 74. Marble Statuette of Cupid (detail) - rear of Figure 75. Marble Statuette of Cupid (detail). Prior to 
figure where the paw meets the leg. conservation. Image: © Trustees of the British Museum. 
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Figure 76. Marble Statuette of Cupid (detail). Figure 77. Marble Statuette of Cupid (detail). 


Figure 78. Marble Statuette of Cupid. Figure 79. Marble Statuette of Cupid. 
Image: © Trustees of the British Museum. Image: © Trustees of the British Museum. 
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Figure 80. Statue of Eros, Aİ) century, marble, Figure 81. Statue of Eros, 4" century, marble, H. 132 cm, 
H. 124 cm, Venice, Museo Archeologico Nazionale Copenhagen, NY Carlsberg Glyptotek, Inv. 488. Image: 
di Venezia, Inv. 121. Image: Wikimedia Commons. https://arachne.uni-koeln.de. 


Figure 82. Statue GREED. 2nd century, marble: Figure 83. Statue of Actaeon (detail). 
H. 99 cm, London, British Museum, Inv. 
1805,0703.3. 
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Figure 84. Statue of Actaeon (detail). Figure 85. Statue of Actaeon (detail). 


Figure 86. Statue of Actaeon (detail). Figure 87. Statue of Actaeon (detail). 
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Figure 88. Sarcophagus vvith Garlands (detail), c. 125-130, H. 0.99 x 2.36 x 0.75 m, 


Paris, Musée du Louvre, Inv. Ma 459. Image: Wikimedia Commons. 


Figure 89. Drawing of a vase 
annotated by Pierre d’Hancarville, 
South Italian red-figured bell-krater 
painted with a scene of the death of 
Actaeon, Pen and ink, 
watercolour, and red chalk, 1767, 
H. 400 x 275 mm, London, British 
Museum, Inv. 2010,5006.1920. 
Image: © Trustees of the British 
Museum. 
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Figure 90. Marble statue restored as Diana. British Museum, 
Inv. 1805,0703.12. Image © Trustees of the British Museum. 
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Figure 91. Marble statue restored as Diana (detail). 
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Figu re 93. Marble statue restored as Diana (detail) showing inserts 
added to repair folds of drapery. 


Figure 94. Marble statue restored as Diana (detail) showing crinkled edge 
associated with peplos added by restorer. 
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Figure 95. Marble statue restored as Diana (detail) showing Figure 96. Marble statue restored as Diana 
disconnected folds over both knees. (detail) showing the multitude of pieces used 
to create the composition. 


DIANA 
Che eva nelle Ville 2 % i Capitoli ni 
Figure 97. Engraving of Statue of Diana. Visconti and Figure 98. Statue of Athena, 2-4" century, 
Visconti, // Museo Pio-Clementino, vol. 6, pl. XXX. marble, H. 223 cm, Rome, Musei Capitolini, 
Inv. S654. Image courtesy of Musei Capitolini. 
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Figure 99. Frans Floris deVriendt, Statue of Polyphemos (Palazzon Barbo), Dead Amazone (Palazzo Medici), 
other Unidentified Sculptures, 1541-1547, Pen in brown, red-brown washed leaf, 21.7 x 29.4cm, 
Kunstmuseum Basel, Kupferstichkabinett, Amerback Cabinet, Inv. U.IV.19. Image: Kunstmuseum Basel. 
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Figure 100. Marble statue restored as Diana (detail), British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.12. 
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Figure 101. Marble statue restored as Diana (detail). 


Figure 102. Maenad type 30 from Relief with Dancing Maenads, marble, Rome, 
Museo di Scultura Antica Giovanni Barracco, Inv. MB 124. Image: Wikimedia Commons. 
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Figure 108. Marble head from a statue of the Figure 109. Marble head from a statue of the Emperor 
Emperor Nero (detail). Nero (detail). 


Figure 110. Marble head from a statue of the Emperor Nero. 
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Figure 111. Marble bust of the Emperor Hadrian, 117-138, marble, H. 79 cm, 
London, British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.94. 


Figure 112. Marble bust of the Emperor Hadrian (detail). 
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Figure 113. Marble bust of the 
Emperor Hadrian (detail). 


Figure 114. Marble bust of the Emperor Hadrian (detail). 
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Figure 122. Marble head from a statue of Matidia. 


Figure 123. Marble head from a statue of Matidia (detail). 
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Figures. 124 & 125. Marble head from a statue of Matidia (detail). 


Figure 126. Marble head from a statue of Matidia (detail). 
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Figure 127. Marble head from a statue of Matidia (detail). 


Figure 128. Marble head from a statue of Matidia (detail). 


Figure 129. Marble bust of a youth/Decemvir, British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703,109. 


Figure 130. Marble bust of a youth/Decemvir (detail). 
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Figure 132. Bust of a young man with a beard / 
Fortunatus (detail). 


Figure 131. Bust of a young man with a beard / Figure 133. Bust of a young man with a beard / 
Fortunatus, c. 140-150, marble, H. 53.34 cm, Fortunatus (detail). 
London, British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.108. 


Figure 134. Bust of a young man with a beard / Figure 135. Bust of a young man with a beard / 


Fortunatus (detail). Fortunatus (detail). Image © Trustees of the British 
Museum. 
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Figure 136. Marble bust of the Emperor Trajan, c. 108-117, marble, H. 75 cm, 
London, British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.93. 


Figure 137. Marble bust of the Emperor Trajan (detail). 
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Figure 140. Marble head from a statue of a Figure 141. Marble head from a statue of a Wounded 
Wounded Amazon (detail), British Museum, Amazon (detail). 
Inv. 1805,0703.80. 


Figure 142. Portrait head / Muse (detail), British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.71. 


Figure 143. Portrait head / Muse (detail). 
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Figure 147. Head of a Wounded Amazon Figure 148. Marble head from a statue of a Wounded 


(detail), 2"? century, marble, H. 44.3cm, Berlin, Amazon (detail), 
Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, Inv. SK 8. British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.80. 


Image: https://arachne.uni-koeln.de. 
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Figure 149. Statue of a Wounded Amazon (detail), Musei Vaticani, Inv. 748. 
Image: https://arachne.uni-koeln.de. 


Figure 150. Statue of a Wounded Amazon (detail), c. 15 century, marble, H. 1.97 m, 
Rome, Musei Capitolini, Inv. S 733. Image: https://arachne.uni-koeln.de. 
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Figure 151. Vatican Diskobolos (detail), Museo 
Pio-Clementino, Inv. 2346. 


Figure 152. Statue of a Crouching Venus (detail), 100-150, marble, 115 x 56.7 x 72.6 cm, 
Los Angeles, J. Paul Getty Museum, Inv. 55.AA.10. 


Figure 153. Relief with the Seer Calchas (detail), relief 140-160; head 170-190, marble, 
145 x 99.5 x 26.6 cm, Los Angeles, J. Paul Getty Museum, Inv. 72.AA.160. 
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Figure 154. Townley Caryatid (detail), 
British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.44. 


Figure 155. Townley 
Greyhounds (detail), 15-2"¢ 
century, marble, H. 59.69 cm, 
London, British Museum, 
Inv. 1805,0703.8. 


Figure 156. Torso of a Discobolus, marble, H. 71 cm, Rome, Musei 
Vaticani, Magazzino delle Corazze, Inv. 3185. 
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Figure 157. Marble Relief of Castor and his Horse, 117-150, marble, 76 x 101 x 13 cm, 
London, British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.121. 


Figure 158. Plaster Cast of Slab VIII of the West Frieze of the Parthenon, 1816, plaster, 
London, British Museum, Inv. 1816,0610.53. Image: © Trustees of the British Museum. 
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Figure 159. Relief with Castor and his Horse, British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.121. Image: © Trustees of 
the British Museum. Marble inserts coloured pink. Areas of missing marble coloured orange. 
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Figure 160. Marble Relief of 
Castor and his Horse (detail). 
Note the marble repair to 
the knee of the horse, shin 
of the figure, and damage to 
the knee. The lower plane 
between the horse and 
figure shows no evidence of 
damage that might have 
caused the loss of marble on 
the higher adjacent planes. 


Figure 161. Marble Relief of Castor 
and his Horse (detail). Note 
evidence of deliberate damage 
between the legs of the dog. 


Figure 162. Marble Relief of Castor and his Horse (detail). Note square-cut edges 


Figure 163. Marble Relief of Castor and his Horse 
(detail) showing depth of carving. 
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Figure 164. Marble Relief of Castor and his Horse (detail). 
Note the waxy or buttery sheen of the marble on the head. 


Figure 165. Marble relief of a Nymph and Satyr, c. 24 centu ry, marble, H. 35.56 x 43.18 cm, 
London, British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.127. 
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Figure 169. Marble Relief of Centaur Carrying Off Woman, 1-60, marble, H. 55.88 x 59.69 cm, 
London, British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.122. 


Bafrorilieve in Gnghilterra 


Figure 170. Bassorilievo in Inghilterra (Centaur Figure 171. Marble Relief of Centaur Carrying Off Woman 
Carrying Off Woman). Image: Cavaceppi, (reverse), British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.122. 
Raccolta Vol lll, plate 29. Image: © Trustees of the British Museum. 
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Figure 172. Marble Relief of Centaur Carrying Off (detail of reverse). 


Figure 173. Marble Relief of Centaur Carrying Off Woman (detail). 


Figure 174. Marble Relief of Centaur Carrying Off Woman (detail). 
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Figure 177. Rollout of Townley Vase, British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.218. 
Image: Grassinger, Römische Marmorkratere, 170 


Figure 178. Townley Vase 
(detail) showing rim with 
evidence of clamps 


Figure 179. Townley Vase (inside 
detail) showing evidence of 
clamps across the join and 

natural breaks. 
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Figure 182. Townley Vase (detail). Older and new marble sections. 
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Figure 187. Townley Vase (detail). Faun — Figure K. 


Figure 188. Marble vase decorated with scenes of Figure 189. Marble vase decorated with scenes of 
Bacchic revelry, and with handles terminating in Bacchic revelry, and with handles terminating in 
swan's heads, British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.434. swan's heads (detail). 
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Figure 190. Marble vase decorated with scenes of Bacchic Figure 191. Marble vase decorated with scenes 
revelry, and with handles terminating in swan's heads of Bacchic revelry, and with handles terminating 
(detail). in swan's heads (detail). 


Figure 192. Marble vase decorated with scenes 
of Bacchic revelry, and with handles terminating 
in swan's heads (detail). Foot and base. 


Figure 193. Marble vase decorated with scenes of Bacchic revelry, and with 
handles terminating in swan's heads (detail). Ancient fragment in neck. 
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Figure 194. Rollout of Marble vase decorated with scenes of Bacchic revelry, and with handles terminating in 
swan's heads showing fragments. Image: Ellis, The Townley Gallery, 217. 


Figure 195. Marble vase decorated with scenes of Figure 196. Marble vase decorated with scenes of 
Bacchic revelry, and with handles terminating in Bacchic revelry, and with handles terminating in 
swan's heads (detail). swan's heads (detail). Ancient fragment depicting a 
Maenad. 
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Figure 197. Marble vase decorated with scenes Figure 198. Marble vase decorated with scenes of 
of Bacchic revelry, and with handles terminating Bacchic revelry, and with handles terminating in swan's 
in swan's heads (detail). heads (detail). 


Figure 199. Marble vase decorated with scenes of Bacchic revelry, and with handles terminating in 
swan's heads (detail). Note the atypical shape of the panther skin. 
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Figures 200 & 201. Lansdowne Hermes of the 
Andros/Farnese type, 140-160, marble, H. 1.99m, Santa 
Barbara, Santa Barbara Museum of Art, Inv. 1984.34.1. Areas Figure 203. Internal support pin from Statue of 
of restoration identified by Erik Risser. Yellow show areas of Leda and the Swan. 
18 century repair. Blue shows unrelated ancient sections. 


Figure 202 — Statue of Leda and the Swan, 1° century, 
marble, 132.1 x 83.5 x 52.1 cm, Los Angeles, J. Paul Getty 
Museum, 

Inv. 70.AA.110 


Figure 204. Statue of Leda and the Swan (Post 
conservation 1976: Image courtesy of J. Paul 
Getty Museum Conservation Folder.) 
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Figure 205. (Left) Winged Victory sacrificing a bull, Inv. 1805,0703.5. (Right) Winged Victory sacrificing a 
bull, Inv. 1805,0703.4. Image: © Trustees of the British Museum. 


Figure 206. Winged Victory sacrificing a bull (detail), Inv. 1805,0703.4. 


Figure 207. Winged Victory sacrificing a bull (detail), Inv. 1805,0703.4. 
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Figure 208. Winged Victory sacrificing a bull (detail), Figure 209. Winged Victory sacrificing a bull (detail), 
Inv. 1805,0703.4. Inv. 1805,0703.4. 


Figure 210. Winged Victory sacrificing a bull (detail), Figure 211. Winged Victory sacrificing a bull (detail), 
Inv. 1805,0703.4. Inv. 1805,0703.4. 


Figure 212. Winged Victory sacrificing a bull (detail), Figure 213. Winged Victory sacrificing a bull (detail). 
Inv. 1805,0703.4. Inv. 1805,0703.5. 
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Figure 214. Winged Victory sacrificing a bull (detail). Inv. 1805,0703.5. 


Figure 215. Marble statue of a woman wearing a Figure 216. Townley Venus, 15-2"4 century, marble, 


chiton and himation also known as Thalia, 15‘ century, H. 213 cm, London, British Museum, Inv. 
marble, H. 182 cm, London, British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.15 


1805,0703.33. 
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Figure 217. Vincenzo Dolcibene (attributed), Statue of an attendant of 
Mithras restored as Paris, 1787, paper and black chalk, H. 270 x 157 mm, 
London, British Museum, Inv. 2010,5006.1823. 

Image: © Trustees of the British Museum. 


Figure 218. Marble portrait head froma statue probably Figure 219. Bust of Emperor Commodus (detail), 
of Tranquilina (detail), c. 238-244, marble, H 41.91 cm, 180-185, marble, 69.6 x 61 x 22.8 cm, Los Angeles, 
London, British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.107. J. Paul Getty Museum, Inv. 92.SA.48. 
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Figure 220. Marble portrait head from a statue probably of Tranquilina, 
British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.107. 


Figure 221. Marble portrait head from a statue probably Figure 222. Marble figure of Endymion sleeping 
of Tranquilina (detail). Note join between ancient head on Mount Latmos (detail), 2"? century, marble, 
and modern bust. L. 129 cm, London, British Museum, 
Inv. 1805,0703.23. 
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Figure 223. Marble head from statue of Jupiter Figure 224. Marble portrait bust of aman wearing a 
Serapis, 2"? century, marble, H. 46.99 cm, London, toga with thick folds, also known as Gordianus 
British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.51. Africanus, c. 240-250, marble, H. 62.23 cm, London, 
British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.105. 


Figure 225. Marble head of the Emperor Caracalla, Figure 226. Marble bust of the Emperor Septimius 


c. 215-217, marble, H. 50.8 cm, London, British Severus, c. 200-210, marble, H 67.31 cm, London, 
Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.102. British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.104. 


Image © Trustees of the British Museum. 
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Figure 227. Marble bust of Empress Faustina the Figure 228. Bartolomeo Cavaceppi, Bust of 


Younger, c. 152-160, marble, H 56 x 28 x 26cm, Faustina the Younger, 1761-1762, marble, H. 61.4 
London, British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.101. cm, Philadelphia, Philadelphia Museum of Art, Inv. 
Image © Trustees of the British Museum. 1978-70-130. Image: Philadelphia Museum of Art 


Figure 229. Bartolomeo Cavaceppi, Bust of Faustina the Younger (detail of rear), 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, Inv. 1978-70-130. Image: Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


Figure 230. Bartolomeo Cavaceppi, Bust of 
Emperor Caracalla, c. 1750-1770, marble, H. 71 
cm, Los Angeles, J. Paul Getty Museum, Inv. 
96.SA.46. 
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Figure 231. Bartolomeo Cavaceppi, Bust of Emperor Caracalla (detail of signature). 


Figure 232. Bartolomeo Cavaceppi, Bust of Figure 233. Bartolomeo Cavaceppi, Bust of Emperor 
Faustina the Younger (detail), Philadelphia Caracalla (detail), J. Paul Getty Museum, Inv. 96.SA.46. 
Museum of Art, Inv. 1978-70-130. Image: 

Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
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Figure 234. Marble Portrait bust of Augustus, Figure 235. Marble bust of an Unidentified Hellenistic 


1t century (possibly Tiberian), marble, Ruler (Roman copy of a Hellenistic original from 2"4 
H. 53.34 cm, London, British Museum, century BCE), 2"? century, marble, H. 31.1 cm, London, 
Inv. 1812,0615.1. Image: © Trustees of the British British Museum, Inv. 1824,0201.4. 
Museum. 


Fig 236. Marble Head of a Woman, 120-180, Figure 237. Marble Portrait Bust of Augustus (detail), 
marble, H. 49.5 cm, London, British Museum, Inv. British Museum, Inv. 1812,0615.1. Image: © Trustees 
1824,0201.1. of the British Museum 
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Figure 238. Marble bust of an Unidentified Figure 239. Marble Head of a Woman (detail), British 
Hellenistic Ruler (detail), British Museum, Inv. Museum, Inv. 1824,0201.1. 
1824,0201.4. 


Figure 240. Marble head from a statue of the Figure 241. Marble head from a statue of the Emperor 
Emperor Nero, British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.246. Nero (detail). 
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Figure 242. Engraving of Head of Nero. Image: 
Taylor Combe, Description of the Collection of 
Ancient Marbles in the British Museum, Part X, pl 
6. 


Figure 243. Drawing of a marble head from a 
statue of Emperor Nero, 1768-1805, graphite on 
paper, 184 x 129 mm, London, British Museum, 
Inv. 2010,5006.212. Image: © Trustees of the 
British Museum. 
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Figure 244. Marble portrait bust of aman wearing a toga with thick folds, also known as Gordianus Africanus 
(detail), British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.105. Note asymmetric frame. 


Figure 245. Marble bust of the Emperor Septimius Severus (detail), British Museum, 
Inv. 1805,0703.104. Note symmetric frame. 


Figure 246. Marble head from statue of Jupiter Serapis (detail), British Museum, 
Inv. 1805,0703.51. 
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Figure 247. Marble head from a statue of Attis, 
24 century, marble, H. 29.21 cm, 
London, British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.72. 


Figure 248. Marble head from a statue of Attis (detail). Note the undulating join. 


Figure 249. Marble portrait head from a statue probably of Tranquilina (detail), 
British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.107. Note straight join and undercut hair. 
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Figure 250. Marble head from a statue of Attis (detail), Figure 251. Torso from q mürble statuette of 
British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.72. Image © Trustees of Venus binding her sandal, c. 15 century, marble, 
the British Museum H. 33 cm, London, British Museum, Inv. 
1805,0703.17. 
Image © Trustees of the British Museum. 


Figure 252. Marble head of the 
Emperor Caracalla (detail), British 
Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.102. 


Figure 253. Marble Head of a Woman, 
British Museum, Inv. 1824,0201.1. 
Image © Trustees of the British Museum 
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Figure 254. Fragment from the front of a Figure 255. Matrimonio, Cavaceppi Raccolta 
sarcophagus depicting a marriage, (referred to here Vol. 1, pl 35. 
as the Marriage Relief), 2" century, marble, H. 98.4 x 
W. 78 x D. 11. cm, London, British Museum, Inv. 
1805,0703.143. 


Figure 256. Fragment from the front of a Figure 257. Fragment from the front of a 
sarcophagus depicting a marriage (detail), British sarcophagus depicting a marriage (detail). 
Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.143. 
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Figure 261. 
Bassorilievo di 
recondite erudizione, 
Cavaceppi, Raccolta 
Vol. Ill, pl 1. 


Figure 258. Marble Relief of Centaur Carrying Off Figure 259. Bassorilievo in Inghilterra, 
Woman, British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.122. 


Cavaceppi, Raccolta, Vol. lll, pl 29. 


Figure 260. Marble relief 
representing an Offering to 
Apollo, 4° century BCE, 
marble, H. 50.8 x W. 82 x D. 
12 cm, London, British 
Museum, Inv. 
1805,0703.139. 
Image: © Trustees of the 
British Museum 
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Figure 262. Fragment from the front of a sarcophagus depicting a marriage (detail), British Museum, Inv. 
1805,0703.143. Note differing veil on the head of the bride. 
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Figure 263. Fragment from the front of a sarcophagus depicting a marriage (detail). 
Note feet of male figures. 
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Figure 264. Fragment from the front of a sarcophagus depicting a marriage (detail). 
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Figure 265. Marble bust of an Unidentified Hellenistic Ruler (detail), 
British Museum, Inv. 1824,0201.4. 


Figure 266. Marble figure of Endymion sleeping on Mount Latmos, British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.23. 
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Figure 267. Marble figure 
of Endymion sleeping on 
Mount Latmos (detail). 


Figure 268. Marble figure 
of Endymion sleeping on 
Mount Latmos (detail). 


Figure 269. Marble figure 
of Endymion sleeping on 
Mount Latmos (detail). 
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Figure 270. Marble 
figure of Endymion 
sleeping on Mount 
Latmos (detail). Note 
remaining corrosion and 
evidence of tooth chisel 
to remove it. 


Figure 271. Marble vase decorated with scenes of Bacchic revelry, and with handles 
terminating in swan's heads (detail). 


Figure 272. Marble Relief of Centaur Figure 273. Marble Relief of Centaur Carrying Off 
Carrying Off Woman (detail), British Museum, Inv. Woman (detail of reverse). 


1805,0703.122. 
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Figure 274. Townley Vase (detail), British Museum, Inv. 1805,0703.218. Figure 275. Bust of Emperor 
Commodus, J. Paul Getty 
Museum, Inv. 92.SA.48. Image 
courtesy of J. Paul Getty 
Museum. 


Figure 276. Bust of Emperor Commodus (detail). Image: Susan Lansing Maish, 2017. 
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Figure. 281. Leda and the Swan, J. Paul Getty Museum, 
Inv. 70.AA.110. At the time of conservation October Drawing Susan Lansing Maish, Courtesy of 
1991. Image courtesy of conservation folder, J. Paul conservation folder, J. Paul Getty Museum. 

Getty Museum. 


Figure 283. Leda and 
the Swan (detail), 2017. 


of the gallery, this work once belonged to the 
Marquess of Lansdowne, an English collector. 
The subject of this statue is the amorous 
in Rome in 1775, this copy of an earlier encounter between the mortal Leda (queen of 
probably commissioned by a Sparta) and Zeus (king of the gods), who 
appeared to her as a swan. Helen, an eventual 


“ror. According to the practice of the "əə ə 
are was fully restored, with a head queen of Sparta, was born from this union. It .. alı 


b figure of Venus (goddess was the abduction of Helen by the Trojan prince Avdlanı band oe a 
tatue of Herakles at the center Paris that led to the Trojan War. İB Eiantoontn conury restoration 
© 330 || Twentieth-century restoration 


—————___—— 


m Figure 284. Museum label for Leda and the Swan, 2017. 
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Figure 285. Statue of Hercules (Lansdowne Herakles), Figure 286. Detail of Lion skin, Lansdowne Herakles. 
c. 125, marble, 193.5 x 77.5 x 73 cm, Los Angeles, J. Image: Courtesy of J. Paul Getty Conservation Folder. 
Paul Getty Museum, Inv. 70.AA.109. 


Figure 287. Portrait of a Bearded Man, c. 150 BCE, 
marble, 40.7 x 25 x 31.7 cm, Los Angeles, J. Paul 
Getty Museum, Inv. 91.AA.14. Image: Courtesy of 
the Getty’s Open Content Program. 
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Figure 288. Lansdowne Hermes of the Figure 289. Lansdowne Hermes of the Andros/Farnese 
Andros/Farnese type (detail), Santa Barbara type (detail). 
Museum of Art, Inv. 1984.34.1. 
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Figure 290. The Sciarra Amazon, Figure 291. Barberini Faun, marble, H. 2.15 m, 
c. 150 CE, marble, H. 197 cm, Copenhagen, Ny Munich, Glyptothek, Inv. 218. 
Carlsberg Glyptotek, Inv. 1569. Image: Wikimedia 
Commons. 
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Figure 292. Barberini Faun. lmage: Girolamo Teti, Aedes Barberinae ad Quirinalem, pl 215 


The Marbury Hall Zeus 


Roman, made in Italy, A.p. 1-100 
Marble 


King of the Olympian gods, Zeus is depicted here as a powerfully built, ae "us m— ‘ 
bearded man seated on a throne. He originally held a scepter in his left Gsl 
hand and a thunderbolt in his right, symbols of his authority over the 
natural world. This Roman sculpture was inspired by the monumental 
gold and ivory statue of Zeus created by the Greek sculptor Pheidias 
(about 490-430 B.c.) for the god’s temple at Olympia. The Olympian 
Zeus was considered to be one of the Seven Wonders of the ancient 
world—praised by ancient writers and widely reproduced. 

After this statue was found on the grounds of the Villa d’Este in 
Tivoli, Italy, in the late 1700s, it was used as the decorative centerpiece 
of one of the villa’s fountains. The work was sold to James Hugh Smith 
Barry in 1781 and became part of his sculpture collection at Marbury 


Hall in England. Since then it has been called the Marbury Hall Zeus. An etching shows this statue of Zeus where it was once displayet 
decorating the central niche of the so-called Dragon Fountain at tl 
i Villa d’Este inTivoli, near Rome. 
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Figure 293. Museum Label for The Marbury Hall Zeus, 100 — 1 BCE, marble, 207 x 100 x 62.5 cm, 
Los Angeles, J. Paul Getty Museum, İnv. 73.AA.32. Observed January 2017. 
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